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HANDLING CASH GRAIN ON THE BOARD OF TRADE 


By Rosert H. Mouton 


two main classes: 
4] “cash” or “spot” transac- 

Dt tions, and sales for future 
delivery. The difference between these 
two types of transactions consists mere- 
ly in the time when the title of the prop- 
erty changes. The cash or spot transac- 
tion is a sale as soon as completed, while 
the future contract is defined as a “con- 
tract to buy, or a contract to sell, at 
some definitely prescribed future time.” 
It is common for the press and the pub- 
lic to attach undue prominence to the 
buying and selling for future delivery, 
and to overlook the fact that the original 
and basic object of the exchange is to 
furnish a convenient meeting place for 
the buying and selling of cash grain and 
provisions, and that today an enormous 
volume of such business is transacted up- 
on the cash tables which line the floor of 
the Board of Trade. 

The Board of Trade is not unlike, in 
substance, an ordinary auction, where the 
price that the article brings is deter- 
mined by the demand of the bidders for 
the article being sold. Here the similar- 
ity stops, for commodities which have a 
world market are dealt in upon the ex- 
change floor, whereas in the auction 
room the price obtained may be deter- 
mined by the individual fancy or cupidity 
of the buyers. The Chicago Board of 
Trade is nothing more nor less than a 
great central market for the buying and 
selling of grain and produce. It is sim- 
ply a meeting place for buyers and sell- 
ers, an institution maintained by nearly 
eighteen hundred brokers for the single 
advantage that thereby time and labor 
may be saved in the execution of orders 
to buy or sell grain or provisions. 

It is not contended that it would not 
be possible to market grain if every ex- 
change in the country were closed, any 
more than it would follow that the world 
would be in darkness if lighting by elec- 
tricity had never been discovered, or that 
business could not be transacted without 
the telephone, the telegraph or the type- 
writer. Even without the Board of 
Trade a broker could sell a consignment 
of grain or provisions by travelling the 
length of South Water Street, Chicago, 
for example, or by communicating with 
several hundred millers or grain dealers 
throughout the country. But modern 
business, and particularly the business 
of marketing the grain and provisions of 
the country, has grown to too great pro- 
portions to permit of such an unwieldy 
and costly system. 

As regards the cash market afforded 
by the Board of Trade, it is not gener- 
ally realized that the same contest of in- 
telligence between buyer and seller takes 
place, the one striving for the lowest 
possible price and the other- for the high- 
est, as in the buying and selling of all 
other commodities. The methods and 
contracts used in this department will be 
better understood if an examination is 
first made of the different divisions of 
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the grain business, with the purpose of 
analyzing the functions performed by 
each in the marketing of the crop. 


The first division of grain marketing 
concerns consists of those whose opera- 
tions center in the country, with close af- 





The Chicago Board of Trade Building 


filiations in the primary markets. It is 
their function to secure control of the 
grain in the country, supervise its trans- 
portation to the primary market, “and 
dispose of it there. There are three 
kinds of concerns which secure control 


This is the first photograph of the entire building made since it was erected in 1883, as only the recent tearing down of two large buildings 
directly across the street made such a view possible. 
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of the grain from the farmer at country 
points, viz. the line elevator company, 
the farmers’ elevator company, and the 
independent dealers. The methods by 
which these concerns carry on operations 
vary somewhat, but the business of all 
three is similar, in that it consists of the 
purchase of grain from the farmer, the 
storage of the grain in the country ele- 
vator, and shipment to the primary mar- 
ket. 

The line elevator company has _ its 


headquarters in the primary market and _ 


operates a large number of country ele- 
vators along some line or lines of rail- 
road—hence the name “line elevator.” At 
each of these country elevators grain is 
purchased from the farmers, and cash 
paid for it. The grain is then taken into 
the elevator and held there temporarily. 
As it accumulates it is loaded into cars 
and shipped to the primary market. 

In figuring the country price, the ele- 
vator company deducts the cost of freight 
plus three cents for wheat, and. freight 
plus one and a half to two and a half 
cents for coarse grain, such as corn and 
oats. These figures may vary somewhat, 
but are sufficiently accurate for most 
purposes. The difference in the margin 
which the company allows itself on dif- 
ferent grains is due to the degree of risk 
assumed. For example, the chance of 
loss in handling wheat, through, fluctua- 
tions in price, is greater than that of 
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Brokers Examining Samples of Cash Grain Preparatory to Offering It for Sale 


corn or oats, hence a greater margin per 
bushel on wheat is allowed. 

The line elevator company sends out 
by mail daily to its country elevators 
lists of prices to be paid for all grades 
of wheat, corn, oats and other grains. 
If there are sudden fluctuations in the 
market, say of three or four cents a 
bushel, the line company wires price 
changes to conform with the new pri- 
mary market prices. In either case the 
price given to the country houses holds 
good until the agents are notified of 
changes. The methods used by the line 
elevator companies in fixing country 
prices are practically identical with those 
of its competitors in the country, so in 
dealing with the latter these explanations 
need not be repeated. In every case, 
the method pursued is to pay such a 
price in the country that, after adding 
freight and other costs, the grain may 
be sold in the primary market with a 
fair profit. The disposition of the grain 
when it reaches the primary market will 
be explained later. 

The competitors of the line elevator 
in the country are, as already mentioned, 
the farmers’ elevator company and the 
independent dealer. The farmers’ eleva- 
tor company is an association of farm- 
ers which owns and operates a country 
elevator.. Its business consists in pur- 
chasing grain from the farmers, storing 
it, and shipping it to the primary mar- 
kets, just as in the case of the line ele- 


vator company. The disposition of the 
grain in the primary market differs 
somewhat, as the line company handles 
this itself, while the farmers’ elevator 
company employs a commission man. 

The apparent advantage of the farm- 
ers’ elevator company over the line ele- 
vator company consists in its ability to 
get control of the grain in the country. 
Naturally, the farmers who hold stock 
in the company will sell their grain to it 
in preference to the line company, inas- 
much as the profits of the concern de- 
pend upon the amount of grain handled, 
and they, as stockholders, are partici- 
pants in the profits. 

The independent dealers are individu- 
als who own single elevators at some 
country points. Their business is identi- 
cal in nature with that of the farmers’ 
elevator. Where there are line elevators 
and an independent dealer at the same 
point the farmers seem inclined to favor 
the latter, as he is regarded as a com- 
petitive force in sustaining prices. The 
independent dealer, like the farmers’ 
elevator company, disposes of his grain 
in the primary market through the serv- 
ice of a commission man. 

These three concerns, then, the line ele- 
vator company, the farmers’ elevator 
company, and the independent dealer, 
constitute the country end of the grain 
business. It is their function to secure 
the grain from the producer and start it 
upon its journey to the ultimate con- 
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sumer. The second stage in that jour- 
ney is the concentration of the grain in 
the primary markets. 

After the grain has been shipped from 
the country elevator it must be disposed 
of in the primary market. The line ele- 
vator does this by selling grain on the 
floor of the Board of Trade, Chicago, or 
the exchange located at the particular 
primary market to which the grain is 
shipped. The farmers’ elevator and the 
independent dealer sell on the exchanges 
through a commission man. In both cases 
the grain is sold to the big terminal ele- 
vator companies, millers, manufacturers, 
feed dealers, mixers, and so on. The 
methods used by the line companies and 
those of the commission men in selling 
to the terminal elevator company are 
very similar and may be treated as one. 

There are various contracts which can 
be used in disposing of the grain to the 
terminal elevator company. One of 
these is the “to-arrive” contract, by which 
the country elevator concern is required 
to deliver the grain within a specified 
time; sometimes within five days after 
date of sale, sometimes not for several 
months after. The inauguration of this 
system provided a definite market where 
grain of all grades may be sold “to- 
arrive,” just as there is a definite market 
where prices are recorded for the deliv- 
ery of grain during the future months or 
the cash grain for immediate delivery. 

(Continued on page 549.) 
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“When Young Bill come back from business school,” said 

Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River Roller Mills, “he 
| set out to put some system into this business 
* got up accounts showin’ how much 
it cost to fatten the hawgs down in 
A, the lot, how much flour we took 
= over to the house and how many 
cents a barrel we was out hirin’ 
Lefty Gregg instead of gettin’ 
a two armed packer. All day 
as as busy as a tree full of 































Se parrots an’ nights he'd talk in his 
sleep till his maw got right worried 
him. Then along come fish 
bitin’ time, an’ I noticed Bill quit frettin’ 
when the efficiency magazine was late, an’ 
here lately when Bill takes care of a customer he jes’ 
puts a ticket on the hook like what we've always done.” 








THE NEED FOR THE NORMAL 
DISPOSITION 


It is accepted that the country’s busi- 
ness must pay the piper for the war- 
time dance. The cold dawn brought this 
realization, and since then business has 
been paying as best it could and with 
more or less success. Liquidation, a 
hackneyed word becoming very tiresome 
in its meaning, is being accomplished. 
In a purely’ material sense, values are 
becoming readjusted, the normal is be- 
ing returned to, confidence in the de- 
pendability of substantial things is be- 
ing regained. In good time, the price 
of a bushel of wheat, of a mile of travel 
and of a day’s work will have resumed 
their accustomed relationship, and the 
good world, including this most comfort- 
able of nations, will have settled to its 
bacon and eggs and the payment of its 
bills in the same manner as before the 
war. 

Thus, at least, in material things. Less 
sure of early accomplishment is liquida- 
tion in the matter of temperament. To 
date the return of dispositions to pre- 
war standards has dragged far in the 
wake of the readjustment of things of 
form and substance. Teeth still are on 
edge. Nerves continue to be exposed. 
Men, in spite of the fact that the great 
days of unselfishness and sacrifice are 
but yesterday, are quick in suspicion, 
ready with charge and counter-charge, 
eager in justification of self and condem- 
nation of others, 

In the war period, there grew up a 
feeling of comradeship, doubtless the re- 
sult of unity of purpose in the cause of 
the war. This was especially evident in 
business relationships, and never before 
was so much taken for granted, so much 
left unsaid, so many affairs executed 
without question or quibble. A spirit of 
trust, mutual confidence and exceptional 
good will permeated commercial as well 
as private life. Even, as in the case of 
such war activities as the Food Admin- 
istration, it entered unaccustomed into 
the affairs of government. 

At that time if tempers gave way it 
was because of the stfain on them 
through stress of work and eagerness to 
accomplish, The virtue of patience was 


But with the day’s work done, equanimity 
returned and all the encompassing con- 
fidence in one another and in future days, 
future deeds and future faith was re- 
stored. No material thing contributed 
so much to this nation’s part in the war 
as did this spirit of mutual trust and 
genuine friendliness one with another. 

It is too much to say that this spirit 
has wholly disappeared. Its essence is 
bound always to endure in a Christian 
nation. Yet under the strain of retire- 
ment from the idealism which inspired 
success in war and the return to dull 
tasks of reconstruction, the spirit of con- 
fidence and good will has lost much. 
Suspicion, which was easily cast aside 
when the movement was forward and 
upward, now clings more tenaciously; 
forgiveness, which then formed a part of 
high resolve and great accomplishment, is 
not now so easy to grant when there is 
nothing to do but cast up the account 
and restore the house to order. 

In Europe, recession from the uplifted 
spirit which endured through the days of 
trial is largely taking the form of a 
relaxation in standards of conduct. 
Deeds once regarded as grave misde- 
meanors are now passed lightly over, and 
both individual and national consciences 
are disposed more to value success in 
attaining selfish ends than to consider the 
ethics of the means of attainment. These 
are quite human phenomena, and have 
been always a part of the aftermath of 
wars. Apparently the reaction from 
raising human ideals and human en- 
deavor to their zenith follows the physi- 
cal law, and the sweep of the pendulum 
carries them back to unfrequented 
depths. 

Here in America, far removed from 
actual contact both with the struggle it- 
self and with the highest stress of human 
emotions, the reaction has been less com- 
plete. Moral standards have not greatly 
suffered, and conduct and conscience are 
governed by the same rules as before. 
With the quality of dispositions and 
temperaments the case is different. Un- 
der trial, equanimity is more difficult to 
preserve; allowance for the faults and 
failings of others is less‘ general; credit 
for good faith and good intention is not 


honestly tried, stoutly fought to main- ‘so easy to grant and harder to gain. For 


tain itself and sometimes frankly broke. 


the petty trials of the day there are im- 
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patience and anger; against the larger 
ills there is demand for instant action 
by the government; to satisfy every de- 
mand, the nation would have to be turned 
into a jail and all of the people placed 
in it, each for the crime of which he is 
accused by the others. 

This condition, to which each contrib- 
utes his part, has much to do with the 
slowness of recovery in material things. 
Could the ideals and faiths of war time 
have been continued into reconstruction, 
the task would already have been nearing 
completion. Without those ideals and 
faiths, and under distrust, suspicion, 
backbiting and open accusation, the 
process is greatly slowed down. Every 
man has been to a greater or less degree 
forced to look out for himself and, in 
need, to divert attention to another, thus 
adding his own to the multitude of ac- 
cusing fingers. Each is ready with his 
selfserving plea, each quick to declare 
his own righteousness, all affected in 
varying degree with a certain backslid- 
ing of spirit. 

That the readjustment in material af- 
fairs should precede the restoration to 
normal in things of the spirit is an in- 
version of the proper order; that it is the 
present course cannot be denied. All at- 
tention is fixed upon values of substance, 
while the spiritual values, national and 
individual, are neglected. The altruism 
in which, as a great people, we took pride 
has given place to concern over the com- 
mercial and political worth of the island 
of Yap, just as the golden rule in busi- 
ness has suffered through the desire of 
every man to protect himself and his own 
by every method within the furthermost 
stretching of the law. 

It is possible that only time will re- 
store temperaments and dispositions to 
normal and give back to each of us the 
full possession of the old spirit of fair- 
ness, forgiveness and unselfishness. It 
would, however, immeasurably aid in the 
process of restoration of ideals if the 
healing and recuperative effect of time 
could be supplemented by a greater ef- 
fort on the part of each one of us; if to 
the attention devoted to prices and prof- 
its, wages and their buying power, the 
price of stocks and the rate of exchange, 
there could be added equal concern for 
the restoration of the values of heart 
and mind. The need for liquidation in 
these is great in each of us, and no 
amount of material reconstruction will 
attain the desired end until minds have 
become normal in their manner of think- 
ing, and hearts normal through reposses- 
sion of those qualities of forbearance, 
good will and friendliness without which 
all is as nothing. 


. SO IT GOES 

The following is a precise copy of a 
letter recently received in reply to a 
communication to a buyer who had de- 
faulted in his contract with a western 
mill: 

“Dear Sir. 

I am Ancering Your Letter And Tell- 
ing You I am A Busted Grain Merchant 
I Had To Sign My Home Over To Bank 
Now If I Could Do Any Thing I Wood 
I cant Now If You Will Write To Bank 
And I Will Haf To Do The Best I can 
I am Old and Cant Make It Any Moore 
I dont Know Jest Where I lost It Seems 
Like It Has Gone.” 

The perfect frankness evident in this 
document carries conviction. It also car- 
ries a strong appeal to many others of 
us who “don’t know jest where we lost 
it; seems like it has gone.” 

So it goes. 
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DEFENDING THE SHORT SALE 


Among the attacks which have been 
made on the existing system of market- 
ing grain, the most determined have 
been directed against short selling. These 
have in some cases reached the magni- 
tude of actual state laws prohibiting the 
sale of a commodity which the seller does 
not possess at the time the contract is 
made, and which he has no intention of 
delivering when the stipulated period for 
the termination of the transaction ar- 
rives. In criticizing the grain marketing 
system as affording undue opportunities 
for speculation, the short sale has of- 
fered the easiest target for the farmers 
and their representatives to shoot at, and 
their arguments have often been suffi- 
ciently impressive to have great weight 
with legislators whose economics are 
measured solely in terms of possible 
votes. 

It was natural that opposition to the 
short sale should have been particularly 
pronounced during the past few months, 
when steadily declining markets involved 
very heavy losses for the grain growers. 
The course of prices was so disconcert- 
ing, and so utterly at variance with the 
facts which were supposed to create mar- 
ket conditions, that explanations were 
eagerly sought for, and the short sale of 
wheat, obviously favoring the speculator 
who wanted prices to continue down- 
ward, presented itself as a possible rea~ 
son, 

The Chicago Board of Trade has re- 
cently made a very careful investigation 
of the whole system of grain trading, 
and its directors have presented to the 
membership several recommendations 
looking toward the reduction of harmful 
speculation, At the same time, their 
report vigorously defends the practice 
of short selling, on the grounds that it 
cannot permanently lower the price of 
grain, and that it is absolutely necessary 
to the process of hedging, without which 
the grain market would be deprived of 
that stability which comes from the fa- 
cilities afforded for insuring all trans- 
actions. 

The contentions of the Chicago direc- 
tors are unquestionably sound. Every 
short sale means a corresponding pur- 
chase, as the seller cannot cover his sale 
in any other way. This buying, which 
is generally of cash grain, has a strength- 
ening effect on prices sufficient to offset 
the depressing influence of the original 
short sales. Furthermore, if short sales 
were éliminated, it would be possible to 
hedge only in one direction, and on a 
declining market the seller would have 
absolutely no insurance whatsoever. An 
insurance policy which is valid only if 
the market advances is of little benefit, 
and thus the whole system of sales pro- 
tection which enables the consumer to se- 
cure his grain products with the mini- 
mum of cost would be destroyed by the 
abolition of the short sale. 

Back of the arguments presented by 
the directors of the Chicago Board of 
Trade lies the essential fact that the 
short sale, which means simply the prom- 
ise to deliver at a specified future time 
something which the seller does not at 
the moment actually possess, is an inte- 
gral part of the entire economic system. 
For example, a subscription to a periodi- 
cal paid in advance is a clear case of a 
short sale; not only does the publisher 
not have on hand the issues of the maga- 
zine which are to be delivered in return 
for the subscription price, but they do 
not even exist. A contractor who makes 
a firm bid for erecting a building is sell- 
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ing short material which, as a rule, he 
does not at the time possess, and which 
he must purchase later at current mar- 
ket rates, just as the short seller of 
wheat buys his cash grain to cover his 
sale. 

Attempts to eliminate dangerous specu- 
lation in grain by doing away with the 
short sale are both illogical and futile. 
It is undoubtedly possible to limit such 
transactions by regulations of the kind 
suggested by the directors of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, and such limitation is in 
every way desirable; but when state leg- 
islators, many of whom derive their busi- 
ness experience from the operation of a 
country store, attempt to do away with 
short sales of grain, they are injuring 
the consumers of grain products, doing 
the producers no possible good, and at- 
tacking one feature of a system which 
is almost as widespread and as necessary 
to business development as the establish- 
ment of credit itself. 





A HELPFUL DEPARTMENT 


When it was announced that Herbert 
Hoover had been appointed head of the 
Department of Commerce, there was a 
universal feeling throughout American 
business that under his direction the de- 
partment would undoubtedly assume a 
new position of importance in connection 
with the nation’s trade, but there was 
also a considerable amount of uncertain- 
ty as to just what the Department of 
Commerce was actually doing, and how 
far its work could be extended on the 
basis of its present functions. 

Two features of the work which the 
department has for years quietly and 
efficiently carried on have been of par- 
ticular importance to the milling indus- 
try, and even to those members of it who 
have been quite unaware of the services 
thus rendered. The first of these is the 
preparation and publication of detailed 
information regarding America’s foreign 
trade. If it were not for the reports of 
the Department of Commerce, the mill- 
ers would never know the actual state of 
the foreign markets for American flour 
and millfeed; they would be unable to 
discover what countries are buying flour 
here, and in what quantities, and they 
would know nothing about the relative 
exports of flour and wheat. The statis- 
tical tables which appear frequently in 
this publication covering the foreign 
trade of the United States in flour and 
grain are nearly always the work of the 
Department of Commerce, which has uni- 
formly shown itself most helpful and 
obliging in furnishing information on the 
subject of foreign trade. 

In the second place, the department is- 
sues daily bulletins summarizing trade 
reports of all kinds from every corner of 
‘the inhabited earth. These bulletins, 
based on reports of consular officers and 
commercial agents, on newspaper arti- 
cles, on official publications of foreign 
governments and on innumerable letters 
received by the department itself or its 
agents, provide an extraordinarily valu- 
able running commentary on trade condi- 
tions the world over. They cover every 
conceivable subject, from pins to locomo- 
tives, and provide not only general in- 
formation regarding the requirements of 
nations, but also the facts concerning 
trade needs and customs in the smallest 
towns. 

It has frequently, and truly, been said 
that the main obstacle to building up 
America’s foreign trade is lack of precise 
information. This information the De- 


partment of Commerce in large measure 
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possesses, and is always ready to give 
out. . The Northwestern Miller has for 
many years been in constant correspond- 
ence with this department, asking for 
services varying in extent from a brief 
answer to a simple question to.the prepa- 
ration of intricate and elaborate special 
tables. In every case it has found the 
officials of the Department of Commerce 
eager to help in every possible way, and 
unfailingly’ prompt. and efficient in sup- 
plying the information requested. 

This does not mean that the func- 
tions of the department are limited to 
the publication of information about for- 
eign markets, but it is in this respect 
that the department’s work in past years 
has been of the greatest service to the 
milling industry. How great this service 
has been cannot possibly be measured, 
except by estimating what’ would have 
happened if the information thus se- 
cured, freely and without cost, had not 
been available. Without ostentation or 
demand for public recognition, the De- 
partment of Commerce has accomplished 
far more than any other agency in build- 
ing up America’s foreign trade; and un- 
der Herbert Hoover’s direction it may 
be taken for granted that this vitally im- 
portant work will not only be’ continued 
with all the efficiency which has char- 
acterized it in the past, but will be ex- 
tended and developed to the immense 
benefit of American industry as a whole. 





THE RUSSIAN TRADE MYTH 


There has been current a great deal 
of loose talk about the possibility of 
establishing trade with Russia under the 
communist régime, and there are those, 
not well informed on actual conditions 
in Russia, who appear to believe that the 
only necessary requisite to such trade is 
the tacit recognition of the existing au- 
thorities. 

Hearings before the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, which were completed in 
March, throw a very clear light on the 
subject. They are exceedingly interest- 
ing, not only because those who appeared 
were obviously well informed, but be- 
cause some of them had recently been in 
Russia, and their evidence showed the 
present state of affairs there, not from 
hearsay but from actual experience. 

First, as to the normal possibilities of 
trade with Russia, the evidence of John 
Hays Hammond is pertinent and au- 
thoritative. Mr. Hammond is an engi- 
neer who, before the war, made an ex- 
haustive examination of the mineral re- 
sources of Russia, and investigated to 
some degree its agricultural resources 
and the then possibilities of industrial 
development. His opinion is that “there 
is not any business in Russia of any 
significance, and the possibilities of trade 
relations between Russia and America 
are very limited. In fact, I do not 
think there are any possibilities, because 
Russia has not the wherewithal to pur- 
chase from us, nor has she the gold, nor 
has she the goods with which to barter 
with us. Industrially, Russia is para- 
lyzed, her transportation is broken down, 
and what money Russia has, or what gold 
she has, is for the most part stolen gold. 

“As a matter of fact, I do not expect 
the United States or any other nation 
to resume any trade relations of impor- 
tance with Russia. A great deal of her 
gold has been sent into other countries 
for propaganda purposes, and it is 
doubtful if she has as:much gold as is 
generally credited to her by other na- 
tions. She has nothing in the way of 





products to exchange. The agricultural 
products have been dwarfed into insig- 
nificance, and there is certainly no sur- 
plus available for export. 

“We hear a great deal in the way of 
comparison between the United States 
and Russia as to natural resources, and 
of the great possibilities of industrial 
development in Russia, but her natural 
resources are not comparable with ours. 
I regard Russia, next to the United 
States, as being the greatest in the world 
so far as natural resources are con- 
cerned. 

“I am very optimistic about the future 
of Russia. I have great hopes of her 
politically, because her present political 
organization is based on certain economic 
tenets of the bolshevists which are fal- 
lacious in principle, ruinous in practice, 
and cannot very long survive. I think 
you might say that Russia’s economic 
situation is like an inverted pyramid 
which is supported by an armed force, 
and which has been able to keep alive and 
be maintained because of certain political 
conditions affecting Russia’s foreign re- 
lations. Particularly, I think that the 
present government of Russia has been 
greatly assisted by the propaganda of 
the Reds that foreign nations were try- 
ing to get possession of her territory and 
divide Russia up. That has enabled 
Lenine and Trotski to consolidate Rus- 
sian sentiment against a common enemy, 
and that has given them an excuse for 
developing a large military force. That 
condition has united Russia for the time 
being, but’ when outside pressure is re- 
moved, I think the pyramid will fall. 
That will spell the ruin of the present 
Russian economic structure, which will 
enable the sane people of Russia to or- 
ganize a better form of government. I 
do not think they will ever go back to 
Tsarism. I hope not, and I do not think 
there is the slightest danger of that. 
They may go back to a constitutional 
monarchy for a time, and eventually de- 
velop a democracy. 

“The possibility of developing trade 
with Russia, or between our country and 
Russia, is so remote, the trade that could 
be developed would be so insignificant 
and would be so very hazardous, that it 
is a question whether we would be justi- 
fied in encouraging our manufacturers 
and exporters to deal with Russia, on 
account of the uncertainty of Russia’s 
credit. Then, too, that would alienate 
the sympathy of the class that is des- 
tined to control the Russian government 
in the future. If we maintained a policy 
directly against the soviet government, I 
think that later on we would certainly 
have the friendship of those who would 
be in power and of the Russian people 
themselves, because, as you know, the 
soviet government represents but an in- 
significant percentage of the Russian 
people, or probably not more than six or 
seven hundred thousand men, who are 
voluntarily bolshevists, out of a popula- 
tion of one hundred and seventy millions. 

“The peasants of Russia will never be 
bolshevists except under compulsion or 
for temporary advantage, and they con- 
stitute about ninety per cent of the 
population of Russia. 

“I have great hopes for Russia, not 
only because of her almost unparalleled 
natural resources, but because of her 
exceptional richness in labor. It is gen- 
erally thought that the Russian is a 
stupid peasant, but I regard the Russian 
peasant as a man of greater native in- 
telligence than is possessed by the peas- 
ant class of any other nation of Europe, 
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and I know the peasantry of Europe 
quite well. The Russian peasant is illit- 
erate, but he is resourceful and a man 
of good judgment. He is a hard worker, 
especially since they have taken vodka 
away from him, and he is very tractable. 
He is very dependable, and that I think 
you will find to be the opinion of al! 
Americans who have employed Russian 
labor. The industry and dependability 
of her workers will be a source of great 
wealth to future Russia.” 

It was clearly shown at these hearings 
that Russia is in a state of almost inde- 
scribable chaos at the present time, and 
that there exists no basis whatever for 
trade with other countries. In fact, trade 
in Russia itself is forbidden, the so 
called government assuming to itself al| 
the functions formerly exercised by indi- 
vidual merchants and traders. This evi 
dence was given by several, recently re 
turned from Russia, who were them 
selves socialists or communists, and had 
originally been in sympathy with the 
soviet government. 

For instance, Jacob H. Rubin, of Mil 
waukee, born in Russia, testified that h: 
went there in 1919 and remained a year 
He was a socialist, and had been a mem 
ber of that party for twenty years. H- 
helped form the soviet government i, 
Odessa. He went to Charkow and thenc:: 
to Moscow, and was there detained b 
the government for five months. H 
said: “I have changed my attitude toward 
socialism, which change is based on th: 
facts of my actual experience and was 
due to the experience I gained during 
my stay in Moscow.” This experience he 
described in detail. 

Most remarkable and convincing was 
the testimony of M. A. Schwartz, of Oak- 
land, California. He was a motorman, 
or conductor, and an organizer for the 
Amalgamated Street Railway Workers 
of the United States. He had returne:! 
from Russia a week before he gave his 
evidence. He was born and raised in 
Russia, and came to America in 1890 
His wife was an American, born in Wis 
consin and graduated from the state uni 
versity in Madison. For eighteen years 
she had been an active worker for the 
socialist party, of which her husband was 
also a member. While she was working 
for the socialists, he was organizing the 
street railway men, and for eight or 
nine years was occupied in public speak- 
ing, his topic being the Russian situation. 

When the socialists indorsed the com- 
munist party by a large majority, his 
wife opposed it, but he was in favor. 
When the soviet government was formed, 
his wife thought they should know more 
about Russia and the communists, and 
therefore the couple arranged to visit 
Russia, carrying with them the creden- 
tials and indorsement of the socialist 
party. 

To quote from the published report of 
the hearings: 

Mr. Scuwartz: When we came to 
Reval they let us go, and we went to see 
Gukovsky, the representative of the min- 
ister of foreign affairs. They received 
us fine. When we came into Petrograd 
he sent out his associates to meet us at 
the station. They gave us an auto and 
they took us over to Zinoviev. I went 
to see Emma Goldman and Berkman. 
We were sitting there at the Astoria Ho- 
tel, and I commenced to ask her about 
the conditions in Russia. I thought she 
ought to know. She had been there, and 
she was well received. 

(Continued on page 563.) 
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The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 





Mitwavuxert.— Flour inquiry shows 
marked increase following advances on 
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clears in eastern and western markets: sharp upward movement of grain prices. 3 
), Hard soft ‘Trade more active, but rans. sub- wevwyy' i 
: " - winter winter stance. Spring patent 75c bbl higher. Sse followin inkiic aha tha & silat 
Wheat prices have shown a consider- 5.76 5.70 Good export demand. Dark and white at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
able advance since the middle of last 5.90, 6.30 rye 40c higher; low grade up 25c. Mill- with comparisons, in barrels: 
week, with bn in eH ¥ —-= 6.98 ¥36 feed prices strong; business only fair. ‘ May1 May 3 
. and cash wheat like- “ f “Gemye April 30 Apr. 23 1920 1919 
Mey 4 #8 p a siaate atte The 7.35 7.35 Kansas Crry.—Flour buying in South-  sinneapolis . ..259,155 226,170 284,155 $71,210 
wise showing & fairly y 8 6.75 7.20 west remains inactive. All grades of St. Paul ....... 10,250 10,250 11,175 11,835 
July option was much less affected than 8.85 910 our are dull and weak in domestic Dvluth-Superior 6,210 7,935 5,565 35,130 
the May by the stronger influence, but it, 10.00 10.05 scale, sittin thee: ts-@-teniient - Milwaukee ..... 1,750 1,000 11,000 11,900 
too, showed a consistent advance over 10.88 3.80 port demand a clears and some inquiry Totals ....... 277,365 245,355 261,895 430,075 
the low levels reached the middle of last 10.85 10.50 for straight grade from foreign markets. ©¥t#ide mills*. -129,780 eaves NE ateiss 
week. ; ¢ . i i 
r ‘] thi 10.95 10.70 Buyers lack confidence in advancing Ag’gate sprg.407,145 ...... 378,240 ...... 
Wheat until this —. rerenaee = 10.55 10.856 wheat market, and higher flour prices fail St. Louis ee t'11/500 16,100 18,400 36,100 
somewhat odd habit of dropping in to stimulate buying. Millfeed steady St. Louist ..... 22,200 27,800 22,000 55,300 
the early part of each week and recover- The following table shows the percent- c Sins ae p o> i t Buffalo eet mk 125,765 136,220 96,350 114,650 
ing later, the general weekly average Of 4.6 of output to full capacity reported nicaco.—The advance in p o ochester ..... 8,400 5,750 9,000 13,500 
- 5 chow! little chan but 4 pu Pp 7 May wheat the past two or three days Chicago ....... 18,250 18,500 19,750 23,750 
price levels showing little ge, has brought some inquiry by flour buy- Kansas City ... 56,500 71,300 43,500 69,000 


the fluctuations in the course of each 


by three important groups of mills: the 















Kansas City} ..227,200 216,345 218,380 258,750 








week being quite enough to keep the ore soon ae co ae ers as to flour sold for prompt delivery. Omdhe 2 el aa 13,615 15,995 14,315 21,565 
narket unsettled, and to alarm _ pros- Millers making such shipments must oledo ........ 16,200 17,940 9,100 29,750 
I ? Oklahoma district, and the soft winter eke their basis for wheat on the Ma Toledof ....... 50,975 44,600 24,480 57,140 
pective buyers of flour. Last week, fol- heat mills of the Ohio valley: make their basis tor whe Y Indianapolis ... 7,635 6,895 3,095 12,380 
lowing a decline in wheat prices all along Sheed an price, and values of flour have advanced Naahvilie*® +. 85,110 60,830 73,775 134,545 
the line on Monday and Tuesday, a mod- Spring winter winter uite a good deal, mainly of the upper Fortland, Oreg.. SLOTS 31,180 45,345 33,896 
erate reaction left them at the close on April 24-30 ...... ry 52 82 grades. Millfeed is lower again, yet the Tacoma |):):)! 221390 22/090 30,895 37.600 
April 29 just about where they were at — oo = a = amount of offerings is not heavy. 
the previous week end. An average March average... 45 52 37 PERCENTAGES 0 
quotation for July on — 29 _ Test aren = “s ss Hy a. “— BILLS py dielana : S OF ACTIVITY 
as against $1.01 on Tuesday an d age.. e following is a summary of some e following table shows the percentages 
on April 22. May averaged $1.26, as | near al owas. 4 be of the bills relating to the grain trade Te caleeat aie a en Eon See 
against $1.17 and $1.24, respectively, October average.. 55 61 43 that were passed at the session of the ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
while an average western terminal quota- See _ 4 P| S Minnesota legislature just ended: wasters Miller, to possible output on full- 
tion for No. 2 cash grades on April 22 July ne... 44 49 30 H.F. 23—Wilkinson and others—Regu- time schedule, operating six days per week: 
was about $1.34, as against $1.30 on June average .... 47 61 40 lating future transactions in grain and penta teed May1 May3 
Tuesday and $1.36 at the end of last May average ..-. 46 ” ” classing certain transactions as gambling minneapolis... 47 41 ae 
week. TTC TTTVUTTRTNTTVTFENTTitvyrr¢®. contracts. 2 ee 43 43 47 61 
Flour prices did not very closely re- : S.F. 30—Cliff and others—Transferring See Guperter + a 21 15 95 
flect the various fluctuations in wheat, § PELEGRAPHIC SUMMARY control of state testing mill from rail- ey ee Set oe = 
but showed a considerable range, de- [f wwwwewsrwwewesewerewsyverereeyse| road and warehouse commission to com- Average spring.. 44 40 39 73 
pending on the eagerness of individual — missioner of agriculture. Milwaukee — : 5 +4 os 
millers for business. Buyers, generally (Special Telegrams from Correspondents of S.F. 233—Johnson—Authorizing wt Sit W@W cececcees 32 36 71 
“ The Northwestern Miller, May 4.) et - Louist ........ 29 35 29 72 
able to pick up such small lots of flour 3 . road and warehouse commission to re- Buffalo ........... 7 82 58 69 
as they needed at less than current quo- _— Nasuvitte.—Flour prices 30c higher quire installation of track scales at ter- Rochester ied bees 45 31 48 73 
tations, showed very little interest un- in sympathy with advance of wheat. De- minal warehouses. Kansas Clty’ ...... 80 63 “6 Hy 
less concessions were made. There con- mand fair. Millfeed in fair demand and S.F. 300—Brooks—Fixing grain stor- Kansas Cityt ..... 52 49 50 64 
tinued to be a considerable amount of unchanged. age rates at 1c bu for 15 days. Omsha eheosehasee 56 66 59 89 
export inquiry, with some business re- Puitapetpuia.—Bakers buying flour S.F. 508—Sageng—Relating to state ojcaoy 11171117) ge = 2 +4 
ported, and first and second clears were cautiously, but limits advanced slightly supervision of grain interests of the Indianapolis ...... 33 30 14 54 
in fair demand, with supplies light. Feed in sympathy with upward movement of _ state. at : rn gp 39 36 41 62 
remained steady, with a moderate de- wheat. Millfeed quiet and barely steady. H.F. 1050—Wilkinson—Charging rail- seattle ’.......... 31 31 71 30 
mand. Cc _FI . hich but road and warehouse commission with en- Tacoma .......... 39 39 54 65 
The course of prices for top patents eee ig ee eee eee oe forcement of laws relating to grain ex- Sitaas = = = = 
fernatebon : 


is indicated in the following tables, show- 
ing average quotations at four represen- 
tative markets, two western and two 
eastern: 





bakers and jobbers not showing any in- 
terest in the advance, buying only for 
immediate requirements. Winter mills 
report a few sales of soft winter straight 
for export at very low price. Fair de- 


changes. 





Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain for the week ended April 
Markets, 











Flour output for week ending April 30 at 
all above points shows a decrease of 2 per 
cent from week ending April 23. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 








Hard Soft 30, as reported by the Bureau of side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 
Spring winter winter mand for feed. exclusive of flour, and including only wheat tFlour made by mills outside of St, Louis, 

April 30 ....... $8.45 7.90 7.30 inspected out under American grades, in but controlled in that city. 
April 23 8.60 7.95 7.55 Bostron.—A firmer market on all grades bushels (000’s omitted): tFlour made by group of southwestern 
CS eo yo 4 of flour. An advance of 25@35c noticed Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye ~~ ee ae — se 

arc ’ . le i Atlantic ....1,265 1,773 ona 75 381 our made by central states mills, in- 
ics te cicien 9.50 9.20 9.75 on most brands. Demand for spring and Atlantic .... 5169 141 50.28 ~St=C«B”~S*«CCLUing those of Toledo. 
LOR Be peg. 10.15 9.80 10.10 hard winter patents shows slight im- ais 1941 $e : vi **Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
DOS, Uses avsess 8.80 8.65 9.20 provement, although only for small lots. — —«— _-——_ cluding Nashville. 
WOW, 3 soceeee - Se 33.98 10.85 Soft winters slow, with some pressure Totals ....8,375 1,914 20 101 434 
OGR, FT cccsecece 12.10 11.80 11.65 ll illfeed 1 ith fair d Prev. week..5,187 1,690 12 30 . 720 
ie. © savecens 12.90 12.45 12.10 to sell. Millfeed lower, with fair de-  potais July 1- 
ra? dueskesas os at ee mand. April 30 228,680 31,694 2,624 18,524 32,173 LONDON MARK ET DULL 
Dae Son svecexn, Ee 14.55 13.85 Baurimore.—Flour held higher as re- - cnineiieths eteatenn Sentient 
May 15* ....... 16.20 15.05 13.85 sult of Chicago May wheat manipulation. nneapolis-Duluth-winnipes ore Firmness in America Finds | z - 
May 1 ....+.6.. 15.45 14.30 18.05 4 y P Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, Sa Se See Ee 
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*Record high point. 


Buyers now a to pick up a little 
stuff at old rates, but are apparently too 


Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 








sponse in Foreign Trade—Spot Stuff 
Prices Tending Downward 


A imat tation f A Mple— —Duluth—, Winnipeg 

bean of "ah nes ‘> aaa ok late. Exporters still in market for first {o21 1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 Lonvon, Ena., May 3.—(Special Cable) 
and second clears, hard and soft. Feed April 27... 314 101 96 155 80 282 _ yr tee ee P 

western markets as reported on April 30 wchanged in price, though in rather April 28... 125 126 65 46 161 181 ery little response here to the firm- 
was $22.65 per ton, which compares with Por April 29... 195 139 29 47 61 297 ness in America. Trade very dull, with 
the recent low point of $21.40, the high better demand. April 30... 234 194 40 71 166 218 prices for spot stuff tending downwards. 
point of $59.80 reached last May, and Sr. Lovis.—Domestic demand for high mer . reece oss 4 Mn okt 4 Manitoba straights offered at 60s, Kan- 
with the following first-of-the-month grade flour very dull. Buyers are not) ~~ —"""’: —— —— —— —— ——~——- sas straights 56s, c.i.f; home milled flour 
quotations: willing to meet higher quotations neces- Totals ..1,859 968 835 428 786 1,594 unchanged at 68s. Deadlock in coal situ- 
April 1 ......4. $25.85 Oct. 1 ........ $40.00 Sitated by advancing wheat market. ation. 
March 1 ...... 28.70 Sept. 1........ 47.10 Clears and low grade still in demand by The work of draining the Zuider Zee L. F. Brozxmay. 
oe Beate : 3ag6 Sale i ccscccee BARR =6euporters. Some reports of patent flour in the Netherlands is expected to be com- Naa At ae 

wt tos 2 * 37. eek oes* Sam being sold to the United Kingdom this leted within 30 or 35 years. Operations anys : . oes + 8, 
Dec, 1 .....4. . 87.75 cooveeey am & P x y P h : : 
Nov. 110000511 8698 May 1 1../0:! 81:18 week. Millfeed dull and unchanged. were beguti in 1920. naa 











Flour and millfeed quotations as reported to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, May 3. 


jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl] of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 


FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Bering Bret POCO oe ss ccsivvccccsces ceseseee $8.20@ 8.65 $8.40@ 8.70 $.....@..... $7.70@ 7.90 $.....@..... $8.25@ 8.50 8.75@ 9.00 $9.50@10.00 $8.25@ 8.80 $8.00@ 9.00 
Spring standard patent ..........cceeceees - 7.85@ 8.00 8.10@ 8.20 ae, Aik 6.75@ 7.00 as 7.75@ 8.00 8.00@ 8.50 8.25@ 9.50 1900 6H 2... 
Spring first clear ..... peccciecees Peery ose 5.40@ 5.90 6.10@ 6.25 or. Aer 5.00@ 5.25 - ee eee 6.25@ 7.00 0 0600 Bic ccve G00ee De cces ere. Peete 
Hard winter short patent ......... eocvcecee 8.00@ 8.40 00's Us ¥ 7.80@ 8.00 7.50@ 7.70 2 @. 8.00@ 8.25 8.25@ 8.50 7.50@ 8.25 8.00@ 8.50 7.75@ 8.25 
Hard winter straight ........ Peaseabddcecs 6.80@ 7.00 ae 6.90@ 7.30 6.00@ 6.25 ~ 7.50@ 7.75 7.50@ 8.00 9 6.000@. 1.56@ 8.20 - ....6@. oss 
Hare Winter Be GOOG s icc ctccveccecscesees 5.30@ 5.80 ee 5.75@ 6.30 5.00@ 5.25 a Pe Pr Frere ove Boe ce sMPesoce 0 oecee [ae 
Soft winter short patent............ceeeeee. 7.30@ 7.65 testes coe 6.80@ 7.00 ST 7.75@ 8.00 es Ter 7.50@ 8.25 6095.6 Wis ces 7.70@ 8.90 
Soft winter straight ........... Coerccoscccs 6.90@ 7.10 cvvew@ -@.. 5.85@ 6.00 — Pe *6.00@ 6.25 *6.40@ 6.85 6.50@ 7.25 6.00@ 7.00 7.20@ 7.50 
Soft winter first clear .............. ercceces 5.60@ 6.00 er UF Fe 4.75@ 5.00 2 ere ar ere 6.00@ 6.75 caer Ws c00's STi), ee 
RRO GOUT, WIG ico sce vac cwie Cocccccccccces 7.15@ 7.30 7.00@ 7.10 7, ee See — oO 7.75@ 8.25 @ 8.50@ 9.00 ots es mn Pe 
EPO. WOU GH ci Niccic sri cadentes cacee ° 6.80@ 7.00 6.70@ 6.80 ss Pee oo Ju csse coe 7.00@ 7.50 00s Doves. --@.. --@... 

FEED— 

CROP ON hia av tis6 00 snd o0ectondeides . 16.00 @17.00 16.00 @16.50 eer Fee eee Pree es 24.00 @ 25.00 26.50 @ 27.50 ++e+ + @26.50 + eee + @24.00 0 500 9 MD cece 6 
Hard winter bran .......csecccseceeccesses 16.50@17.00 Soe CO 6 ccd 15.00@15.50 18.00@19.00 ee eT éabe OMENS bess Pr, Peree: + see + @27.00 Tries Pere obec s@Pececs 
DOES eee MN nk ob hn bn teGpbvcccev et beaas 16.00 @17.00 dees WEES by00 eave os seine 19.00 @20.00 --@... 29.00.@ 30.00 27.50@ 28.50 + eee «@27.50 0 nc's-6 Rivne 21.00@ 22.00 
Suntare middlings (brown shorts)......... 16.50@17.00  .....@16.00 16.00@17.00 occ Devees SS Te 24.00@25.00 24.00@25.00 25.00@25.50 @ 23.0 rr ite 
‘| Red é middlings (gray shorts)..... evcece +++ 21,00@22.00 «++ + @21,00 19.00 @20.00 22,50@23.50 en 28.00@ 29.00 29.00 @ 30.00 26.00 @27.00 @ 27.50 25.00 @ 26.00 
4 OR, BABY sis v4: 25.00 @ 26.00 26.00 @ 27.00 soeReGPn ten”. ceees Bo céer «senate owbe © 34.00 @35.00 35.00 @ 36.00 + vee» @35.00 sees + @34.50 » ov.ne GP bcees 
patent (49's) Straight (49’s) Cut-off (49's) Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
Seattle +» @7.95 $6.30 @6.75 $6.00@6.50 9 ...o@ 00. $9.30 @9.45 $8.00 @8.55 
San Francisco . cone eee «++» @5.76 oo» @8.60 vee» @9.30 oe @8.40 





*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 
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DEATH OF H. C. STEBBINS 


President of Red Wing (Minn.) Milling Co. 
Dies at Age of 57, After 30 Years 
in the Milling Industry 


H. C. Stebbins, president of the Red 
Wing a) Milling Co., died suddenly 
in Minneapolis on ursday morning, 
April 28. While Mr. Stebbins had not 
‘been in the best of health for two or 
three months, his condition was not 
alarming, and his end was entirely unex- 

Hardening of the arteries was 
the cause of his death. It had been his 
custom for several years to spend the 
winters in the South, but this year he 

referred to remain at home so as to 
in closer touch with his business, and 
his friends feel that this conscientious 
devotion to his work may have hastened 
his death. 

Mr. Stebbins, who was 57 years old, 
had been a resident of Minnesota for 
over 40 years, coming here as a boy from 
Hartford, Conn., where he was born. He 
was a member of the Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and had been connect- 
ed with the milling business for approxi- 
mately 30 years. His first business posi- 
tion in Minneapolis was with the Bard- 
well-Robinson Co., but later he entered 
the employ of the Barnet & Record Co. 
He left this concern to become president 
of the Chippewa Milling Co., Montevideo, 
Minn. In 1909, however, when that com- 
pany’s mill burned, he, with J. L. Record, 
a principal in the Minneapolis Steel & 
Machinery Co., purchased a controlling 
interest Tn the Red Wing Milling Co. 
The mill at Montevideo was rebuilt that 
same year, and Mr. Stebbins retained his 
interest in that company until 1911. 

Mr. Stebbins is survived by his widow 
and three daughters. The funeral was 
held Saturday afternoon at. $ o’clock at 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Minneapolis. 


WORLD'S SUPPLY OF WHEAT 


British Statistician Estimates Probable Pro- 
duction as Ample to Meet Con- 
sumptive Demand 


A paper recently read before the 
Royal Statistical Society of London by 
Sir James Wilson, K.C.S.I., presented a 
number of interesting conclusions re- 
garding the world’s wheat supply. Ac- 
cording to the speaker’s estimates, the 
wheat crops of 24 producing countries in 
1919-20 were 98 per cent of the pre- 
war average, and 95 per cent of the av- 
erage for the war years. Of these 24 
countries, 14 were wheat importers, with 
crops in 1919-20 representing 79 per cent 
of the pre-war and 91 per cent of the 
war average, while 10 were exporters, 
their combined crops being 108 per cent 
of the pre-war and 97 per cent of the 
war average. 

The 24 producing countries used to 
produce a pre-war average of 66 per 
cent of the world’s wheat crop, but in 
1919-20, owing to the prevalence of 
drouth, the yield fell far below that of 
1918-19 in Great Britain, France, Al- 
geria, and Australia; Canada and the 

nited States, through a larger area 
sown to wheat, were able to produce the 
on of 1918-19, in spite of the 
drouth; Roumania, Bulgaria, and Ar- 
gentina obtained a better result than in 
the preceding year. 

The world price of wheat is largely 
determined by the amount of available 
shipping, and Sir James pointed out that 
the world’s steam shipping by July 1, 
1920, had increased by 6,000,000 tons com- 
pared with 1919 and by 8,000,000 tons 
compared with July, 1914; by July 1, 
1921, he predicted the steam tonnage of 
the world would reach 60,000,000 tons, 
against 45,000,000 on July 1, 1914, so that 
the war losses have been more than made 











The oot and to some extent unex- 
pected diminution in the demand for car- 
go space in conjunction with overbuild- 
ing of ships must automatically reduce 
freight rates; the steady fall in the price 
of wholesale commodities in general also 
cannot fail to have an accelerating effect 
in that direction. This must inevitably 
produce a reduction in the cost of wheat 
in importing, but an increase in export- 
ings countries. The export and import 
of wheat will depend greatly in the cur- 
rent year upon the prevailing prices in 
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different countries and, last but not least, 
upon the rates of exchange. 

It is supposed that Russian peasants 
hold large oye ney of wheat, which 
they would lad to sell to the best 
buyer; and, if this is so, it may be pos- 
sible to obtain a large quantity of this 
wheat: before August next. Such an 
event would cause a further fall in the 
price of wheat, especially if India should, 
after all, be allowed a larger export. 

It is believed that supply and demand 
will approximate so closely by Aug. 1 
next, excluding: Russia, Roumania, and 
India from this calculation, that the 
yield will prove sufficient for the world’s 
expected requirements. Should, how- 
ever, Russia and India be in a condition 
to reach their pre-war average, the po- 
sition would change still further in favor 
of the consumer, in spite of the fact that 
some countries which were chiefly rice 
consuming countries were already turn- 
ing before the war to the consumption 
of wheat. Against this must be placed 
the circumstance that many wheat eat- 
ers became, during the war, consumers 
of rice, corn, rye, and millet, a habit 
they may preserve in the future. 

As regards the future, it must not be 
forgotten that there are still immense 
areas available for wheat production in 
Canada, Australia, Argentina, and Si- 
beria; in the last named country only 
more stable political conditions are re- 
quired to produce a good return. 

As continental countries return more 
and more to normal conditions their 
wheat yield will increase in Bes mye 
and this cannot fail to influence the 
wheat position, given a stabilization of 
the exchanges and an increased purchas- 
ing power on the part of the late warring 
countries. 

England, the speaker declared, had al- 
ready returned to practically pre-war 
conditions, having sown 1.98 million acres 
of wheat in 1920, a figure slightly above 
the pre-war average of 1.91 million. Had 
the weather last year been more favor- 
able, the yield of 7.1 million quarters 
would have approximated more closely 
to the pre-war average of 7.4 million 
quarters. (England’s requirements be- 
fore the war were about 30 million quar- 
ters of wheat per annum, leaving about 
22 million to be imported.) As the guar- 
anty to farmers under the English agri- 
culture act only insured them against 
loss from a great fall in the world’s 
wheat prices, but not for interest on 
their capital or for manager’s remunera- 
tion, it is probable that they will sow 
less wheat and devote themselves more 
to the production of milk and meat, keep- 
ing only to the pre-war average of wheat 
area sown. 

Finally, it may be stated that the fall 
in the price of oats and corn has also 
helped to reduce the price of wheat and 
decrease its consumption, not to speak 
of a diminution of consumption in 
America consequent on unemployment 
there, so that more American wheat may 
become available for export. For a simi- 
lar reason Europe’s demand for wheat 
may be less than last year, so that the 
supply, given weather, may more 
than meet the demand. 





RATE REDUCTION REFUSED 


Interstate Commerce Commission Files De- 
cision on Charges to Intermountain 
Territory from Eastern Points 


Seattiz, Wasu., April 30.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has filed a 
decision refusing an application for a 
reduction in railroad rates from points 
of origin east of the Rocky Mountains to 
points in the intermountain territory. 
The state commissions of Montana, 
Idaho, Utah, Nevada, Indiana and Vir- 
ginia were parties to the application, 
which was opposed by manufacturers 
and business organizations on the Pacific 
Coast, and eastern shippers intervened 
to oppose part of the proposed changes 
which tended to increase rates from the 
East to the Pacific Coast. 

The Commission, in referring to steam- 
ship competition, stated that it is now 
certain that there is sufficient transpor- 
tation by water, and ample indication 
that it will further develop and increase, 
to warrant the belief that within a com- 
paratively short time it will be felt in 
a serious loss of tonnage by the rail lines 












unless they have available appropriate 
measures to meet the situation. 

“The rate situation is having a ten- 
dency,” the Commission said, “to compel 
the eastern industries to erect manufac- 
turing plants and branch houses in the 
coast states. While this trend is natural- 
ly objectionable to established eastern 
manufacturers, the building up of the 
West as a manufacturing and primary 
distributing territory is not undesirable 
from the standpoint of public interest. 
We have little if any power and no in- 
clination to adjust rates for the purpose 
of retarding or promoting progress and 
development of a particular section; but 
aside from any economic consideration, 
if water competition is to be disregarded, 
there is much to be said in favor of in- 
creasing the differentials against central 
freight association, eastern trunk line 
and New England territories.” 


W. C. Tirrany. 





CONTROL OF GRAIN TRADING 


Chicago Board of Trade Members and Farm- 
ers Hold Lively Debate in Illinois Legis- 
lature—To Continue May 4 


Cuicaco, Itx., April 30.—A lively hear- 
ing of the Lantz bill occupied a whole 
day in the state legislature. The bill pro- 
mee to regulate the Chicago Board of 

rade, and if passed would practically 
put it out of business. The Board of 
Trade has a Senting chance in the Sen- 
ate, and the House is in doubt. At no 
time in the history of legislation against 
the Chicago Board of Trade has the 
situation been as critical as at present. 
Officers of the board, and those who are 
interested in the grain trade, realize that 
they have the fight of their lives, thig 
having become apparent to them within 
the past few days. 

The fight is being made by the leaders 
of farm organizations who have enlisted 
the farmers, and they are bracing up 
their representatives in a way never be- 
fore known. There were 12 to 16 farm- 
ers coaching each representative from 
the agricultural districts; they did not 
dare say a word against the bill, and 
they were also deaf to all such argu- 
ments. The Board of Trade had a dele- 
gation of over a dozen members, but 
they were outnumbered by 500 farmers 
who claim to represent 110,000 through- 
out the state. The argument of the farm 
bureau men was that the Board of Trade 
should be under state control. 

The meeting was evidently a packed 
affair by the farmers, and the argu- 
ments of the grain men were of little 
avail, the farm organizations having lined 
up a majority of the senators. There 
were a few millers among the grain dele- 
gations whose work counted strongly, as 
they impressed upon the farmers, who 
knew nothing about the workings of the 
exchange, the advantage of a hedging 
market. One miller said he was grinding 
18,000 bus wheat a day, and buying 
wheat from farmers in excess of his re- 
quirements, but he would not do so were 
he unable to hedge. 

Clifford Thorne, counsel and official 
spokesman for the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, said the farmers do not 
want speculation in futures if it will re- 
strict or eliminate the opportunity to 
hedge. 

The hearing lasted well into the night, 
the crowd being so large that it packed 
the Senate in the evening, and necessi- 
tated moving to the House of Represen- 
tatives to secure sufficient room. An- 
other hearing is to be held May 4. 

Board of Trade members are talking 
of removing to Gary, Ind., or Milwau- 
kee, in case the Lantz bill should be en- 
acted into a law. 





C. H. CHatten. 





F, C, LANG CHANGES POSITION 


Cuicaco, Itt., May 3.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—F. C. Lang, Chicago manager 
for W. P. Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc., New 
York City, since the local office was 
opened two and one half years ago, has 
resigned to go with the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis. He will have 
headquarters at Louisville, and will be 
in charge of the distribution for Ken- 
tucky, Seanssoes and part of North 
Carolina. He will enter upon his new 


duties May 9, 


C. H. Cuatren, 


- varying 


May 4, 1921 
WHITE BREAD FOR FRANCE 


Will Be Restored May 15 Under Bill Passed 
by Chamber and Now Before Senate— 
Government May Buy Wheat Crop 


A newspaper report from Paris says 
that “the good white bread of peace” will 
be restored to France on May 15, under 
the provisions of a bill which has been 
adopted by the chamber and will now go 
to the senate. The measure is said to 
place domestic commerce in wheat upon 
a free basis and to remove the require- 
ment of the use of one fifth part sub- 
stitute in flour. 

Under the proposed law, the govern- 
ment will be empowered to buy the re- 
mainder of the wheat crop at 100 francs 
per quintal (220.46 lbs). 








CLOVER-IN-WHEAT EXPERIMENTS 

Wasurneoton, D. C., April 30.—Experi- 
ments with sweet clover seed in wheat 
recently made by the Department of Ag- 
riculture show that the three varieties of 
clover all have the same effect on the 
milling and baking values, and that the 
aroma when only faintly present in the 
wheat is not noticeable in the bread, and 
only slightly so, if at all, in the flour. 

Experimental breads made from flour 
containing clover seed gave out a decided 
aroma in baking and in samples where 
more than 0.5 per cent of the seed had 
been mixed, a disagreeable taste was no- 
ticed. The department made the follow- 
ing statement about the results on the 
experiments with clover: 

“Sweet clover is frequently found as 
an impurity in wheat. Commercial firms 
screen, fan and scour wheat before 
grinding but, though this may and usual- 
ly does remove the last vestige of the 
actual sweet clover seed, the aroma some- 
times persists. The Bureau of Markets 
administers the grain standards act, and 
sweet clover or anything else that af- 
fects the milling value of wheat is a 
matter of interest to its representatives. 
Experiments were made to determine 
whether the aroma was injurious or 
merely disagreeable, and what happened 
when a little of the clover seed was 
ground with the flour. 

“Sweet clover of one species or an- 
other occurs in practically every state in 
the Union. Each of the different species 
or varieties gives off the same character- 
istic aroma, namely, that of coumarin, a 
compound which forms the basis of the 
cheaper so-called vanilla extracts. 

“The three most common varieties of 
sweet clover were studied in this experi- 
ment. Two series of 10 samples each 
were prepared for each variety, and 
amounts of clover seed were 
mixed with them, beginning with 0.1 per 
cent and gradually increasing up to 5 
per cent. These samples were stored in 
airtight cans for two months. The clover 
seed was then removed from one series, 
and both were milled. 

“During the milling of the series from 
which the sweet clover seed was removed 
before grinding, a faint sweet clover 
aroma was given out by those samples 
which had contained less than 0.7 per 
cent, while. those in which greater 
amounts had been mixed gave out an un- 
mistakable aroma. In the feed and flour 
resulting a sweet clover aroma was less 
pronounced, and in some cases not per- 
ceptible at all. It could not be detected 
in the cold bread made from the result- 
ant flour.” 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





BAKERS’ STRIKE CALLED OFF 

Kansas Crry, Mo., May 2.—(Special 
Telegram)—The strike threatened by 
bakery employees of this city was called 
off Sunday, when it was announced that 
the 1920 scale of wages will be continued. 
Up to late Saturday no agreement had 
been reached, between owners of the bak- 
eries and their employees, following an 
announcement of a 10 per cent cut in 
wages, effective May 1. 

The wage scale to be continued is: job- 
bers, $5.50 per day; benchmen, $36 per 
week; ovenmen, $39 per week. About 
500 bakery workers would have been af- 
fected by the proposed reduction. 

R. E. Srerurne. 





Jugo-Slavia produced 330,750 lbs of 
opium in 1920, according to the Balkan 
Economist. 
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AMENDED TARIFF BILL REPORTED 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





Senate Committee Makes No Change in Tariff Sections of Young Emergency 
Bill, but Adds Dyestuff Amendment and Changes Antidump- 
ing and Exchange Valuation Sections 


The emergency tariff bill, with the 
Knox amendment for the protection of 
the American dyestuffs industry added, 
was reported to the Senate on Saturday 
by Senator Penrose, chairman of the 
committee on finance. Immediately fol- 
lowing the adoption of the Knox peace 
resolution it was moved to make the tar- 
iff the unfinished business before the 
Senate and the consideration of the bill 
begins today with the expectation on 
the part of the majority leaders that the 
measure would be passed before the end 
of the week. 

Senator Penrose, anticipating speedy 
action on the emergency measure, an- 
nounced that the finance committee ex- 
pects to begin hearings on revenue and 
taxation next Monday. The House lead- 
ers have stated that they expect to pass 
the permanent tariff bill in time to bring 
that bill into the Senate not later than 
June 1. Chairman Fordney, of the 
House committee on ways and means ex- 
pects to report the bill to the House on 
or about May 15. 

The measure submitted to the Senate 
by Senator Penrose is in a great many 
respects a different bill from the one 
passed by the House a few weeks ago. 
The strictly tariff schedules, intended to 
protect agricultural products, remain un- 
changed, but the antidumping section 
has been amended and the exchange 
equalization section, approved by the 
House, has been dropped and a new sec- 
tion substituted. The Knox dyestuff 
amendment is also a new section that was 
not in the original House bill. 

These changes mean, of course, that 
after the passage of the bill by the Sen- 
ate it will have to go to a conference 
committee of the two houses of Congress, 
thus entailing further delay. 

The agricultural tariff section, un- 
changed by the Senate committee, pro- 
vides duties which would become effec- 
tive on the day following the enactment 
of the bill into law, and remain in effect 
for six months thereafter. These duties, 
in so far as they directly or indirectly 
affect the milling industry, are as fol- 
lows: wheat, 35c bu; flaxseed, 30c bu; 
wheat flour and semolina, 20 per cent ad 
valorem; corn, 15¢c bu; beans, 2c Ib; pota- 
toes, 25c bu; cleaned rice, 2c lb; un- 
cleaned rice, 134,c; rice flour and meal, 
4c. 

DUMPING DUTIES 


Under this title of the bill as passed 
by the House, provision was made for 
the assessment of a special duty on goods 
dumped in the United States. Thus, on 
merchandise, dutiable or free, exported 
to the United States, which is identical 
or comparable with articles (1) made 
wholly ‘within this country, or (2) with 
articles sold in competition with mer- 
chandise made or produced in the United 
States, and the sales price of such arti- 
cles is less than (1) the foreign home 
value, (2) the value to countries other 
than the United States, or (3) the cost 
of production of such articles, the dump- 
ing duty provided in the bill would ap- 
ply. This duty, which would be in addi- 
tion to the regular import duties, would 
be equal to the difference, at the time of 
exportation of the goods, between the 
sales price and (1) the foreign home 
value, (2) value in countries other than 
the United States, or (3) the actual cost 
of production, whichever might be high- 
est. This section has been materially al- 
tered in the report of the Senate com- 
mittee. 


FOREIGN CURRENCY 


The other section of the House bill 
which underwent material change at the 
hands of the Senate committee was the 
one amending section 25 of the act of 
Aug. 27, 1894, which provides for an- 
nouncement quarterly by the Secretary 
of the Treasury of the value in United 
States money of foreign currency on the 
basis of the pure metal content, this 
value to be used in establishing dutiable 
values on imports for the assessment of 
duties. The House bill amended this sec- 
tion by adding a proviso limiting the de- 


preciation which may be declared against 
foreign currency in conversion to equiva- 
lent values in United States currency to 


* 66%, per cent. 





FOREIGN CROP PROSPECTS 


Winter Sown Crop Generally Reported in 
Good Condition—Field Work for Spring 
Crops Well Advanced 


According to a report issued by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture on April 30, active prosecution of 
spring field work throughout the north- 
ern hemisphere has attended the mild 
weather at present prevailing, which has 
also been accompanied by the quickened 
growth of autumn sown crops. This is 
especially true of Canada, where weather 
conditions continue exceptionally mild 
and spring work is progressing freely. 

In France, on the whole, the autumn 
sown cereals present a satisfactory ap- 
pearance, and those of spring, although 
more or less retarded by the drouth, have 
made a fairly good start. In Alsace- 
Lorraine the winter has been cold and 
dry. The first sowings have come up 
well. The others have suffered from 
want of rain, although they profited 
somewhat from the rain which fell in 
December. No damage has been pro- 
duced by the frost. 

In Germany the general crop situation 
is reported to be satisfactory. Scattered 
rains have fallen lately, but more mois- 
ture would be of benefit to the growing 
cereals. From unofficial sources we are 
advised that the early sown fields of win- 
ter grains are in good condition, but the 
later sown plants have been somewhat 
damaged by frosts. 

In the United Kingdom the weather 
during March was generally favorable 
for farming operations, being for the 
greater part of the month mild and dry, 
with a few colder days toward the end. 
Cultivation is much more forward than 
usual for this time of year in most parts 
of the country. Reports indicate that 
the area sown with wheat and oats, re- 
spectively, will be about the same as last 
year, and that the extent of land under 
barley will be less. 

In Sweden the warm weather which has 
generally prevailed this year continues. 
As a result of the early spring, vegeta- 
tion is reported to be approximately five 
weeks earlier than usual. The country 
has had a dry winter and a dry spring, 
and as the ground is not protected by 
snow there is much fear of frost. Rain 
is needed for the spring sowing of barley 
and oats, but the prospects of winter 
wheat are good. 

In Denmark the condition of the win- 
ter crops is considered favorable. The 
weather has been exceptionally mild, and 
spring sowings are progressing satisfac- 
torily. 

In Belgium during February mild, dry 
weather prevailed, and winter cereals, as 
a result, appear to be in rather fine con- 
dition. Work on the spring sowings is 
being carried on under favorable condi- 
tions. 

No definite news has been received 
from Poland, but indications are that the 
winter wheat area will be somewhat 
smaller than a year ago. 

In Hungary the development of the 
autumn sown cereals and all agricultural 
work have been favored by the weather, 
and the condition of the crops is consid- 
ered very good. Although the snowfall 
has been light, there are no complaints 
of frost damage, but in some districts re- 
sowings may be made necessary through 
the injurious effects of field mice. 

In Austria the favorable weather 
which has been experienced recently has 
had a good effect upon the development 
of the crops. -Spring cultivation began 
about the middle of March, and autumn 
sown cereals are doing fairly well. 

In Roumania fine, warm weather pre- 
vailed throughout the whole of March, 
which enabled plowing and sowing of 
spring cereals to proceed without inter- 





ruption. However, rain is now required, 
particularly for the winter crops. 

In Jugo-Slavia, according to unofficial 
reports the crop outlook for this year is 
not at all bright. The area sown to win- 
ter wheat was greatly below normal. This 
was due to lack of seed wheat. The 
government has taken measures to rem- 
edy this condition, and has secured a 
large supply of spring wheat, which was 
sold to the farmers at reduced prices, 
and the deficiency in acreage sown was 
made up with spring wheat. However, 
the sowing of spring wheat is an innova- 
tion in this country, and the farming 
element is not at all optimistic as to the 
outcome. The lack of rain for the past 
two months has increased the pessimism 
with regard to the harvest, and if no 
rainfall takes place shortly, it is feared 
the crops will be seriously affected. 

The crop outlook in Italy is about 
average. Work for spring sowing is be- 
ing carried on under favorable condi- 
tions, The season has been in general 
dry and mild, facilitating field work, 
especially for the spring sowings. The 
condition of autumn cereals on March 
1 was reported about normal. 

In India climatic conditions continue 
to be reported as unfavorable. Rain is 
needed in practically all the provinces, 
and at present there is no relief in sight. 
According to the latest reports the total 
area of wheat for the season 1920-21 is 
now estimated at 23,563,000 acres, as 
against 28,533,000 at the corresponding 
time last year, or a decrease of 17 per 
cent. 

In North Africa recent reports indi- 
cate that the climatic conditions continue 
to be of a most favorable character. In 
Algeria the autumn sowing of cereals is 
finished and the crop situation is highly 
satisfactory. In Tunis there have been 
liberal falls of rain, and the crop situa- 
tion is much improved, while from Mo- 
rocco reports indicate the existence of a 
very favorable condition for the crops, 
especially that of barley. In Egypt the 
weather, on the whole, has been favor- 
able and the water supply sufficient. The 
crop prospects are satisfactory, although 
slight attacks of rust and smut have been 
noticed lately. 

In the southern hemisphere, corn har- 
vesting and the preparation of beds for 
the cereal harvest in the winter of 1921- 
22 are being actively pursued, with 
weather and soil conditions generally sat- 
isfactory. 

The following table indicates the areas 
sown to winter cereals only in various 
countries for the 1921 and 1920 harvests, 
in acres (000’s omitted): 


-—Wheat—,  -——Rye—, 
1921 1920 1921 1920 


Belgium .;...- 305 278 523 506 
Bulgaria ...... 2,481 2,064 404 383 
BPOIM .cccccess 10,045 9,658 1,750 1,093 
France ........ 12,138 11,370 2,052 1,959 
Alsace-Lorraine 307 284 110 107 
Finland ....... 20 19 605 603 
Norway ....--. 1 1 25 25 
Poland ........ 1,569 1,656 6,872 eee 
Roumania . 4,651 4,412 ose 

Algeria :...... 1,804 2,004 

Tunis ....ce00. 1,334 1,334 


-——Oats—, -—Barley— 
1921 1920 1921 1920 


Belgium ...... one vas 91 87 
Bulgaria ...... 11 11 414 392 
BPGIM wcccccecs 934 1,154 3,983 3,829 
France ........ 1,849 1,833 357 346 
Alsace-Lorraine eee “es 9 8 
Algeria ....... 168 187 81,705 2,006 


Tunis ...... @.. 148 150 988 934 





JAMES A. McSWIGAN DIES 





M of B h of Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co. Is Stricken with Heart 
Trouble While in St. Louis 


Sr. Lovurs, Mo., May 3.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—James A. McSwigan. manager of 
the Rocky Mountain Grain Co., a branch 
of the Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
Denver, Colo., died at St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital, this city, at 8:30 last night. His 
death was caused by dilation of the 
heart. Mr. McSwigan experienced con- 
siderable heart trouble while at Galves- 
ton several days ago, and also at New 
Orleans. He was taken to the hospital 





immediately upon his arrival in St. Louis, . 


Saturday. Mrs. McSwigan and J. K. 
Mullen. president of the Colorado Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co., were with him at the 
time of his death, and left with the body 
today for Denver, where funeral services 


will be held. 
W. G. Martin, Js. 
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GRAIN SHIPPED BY RIVER 


Second Large Shipment to Nashville, Tenn., 
Via the Cumberland and Ohio—City to 
Expend $300,000 on Water Terminals 


Nasnuvitiz, Tenn., April 30.—Another 
shipment of 15,000 bus corn was received 
this week by S. S. Kerr, a Nashville ship- 
per, via the Cumberland and Ohio rivers. 
Mr. Kerr has begun handling grain by 
water on a large scale, having received 
a shipment of 30,000 bus on four barges 
week before last. 

These shipments are regarded as hav- 
ing great potentialities for the Southeast 
in the future. It is the beginning of the 
revival of water transportation to this 
territory. The high rail rates that have 
been in operation the past several years 
make river transportation feasible at this 
time. This waterway advantage affects 
the rate on grain and milling products 
from the Northwest to the southeastern 
Atlantic seaboard. 

Fifty years ago Nashville was the lead- 
ing grain market of the Southeast be- 
cause enterprising shippers used the 
Cumberland River, and forced the rail- 
roads to grant reshipping and other 
privileges. This city has exceptional ad- 
vantages as the great gateway for the 
southeastern grain traffic. Besides being 
on the river, it is at a point advantageous 
for the handling of grain. In moving 
shipments from the West it is desirable 
to have a place for rehandling and dry- 
ing the grain before it goes to its final 
destination, and Nashville has this point 
of advantage. 

The city of Nashville has voted $300,- 
000 for building river terminals, and the 
city board of transportation this week 
awarded the contract for the terminals, 
on plans approved by the United States 
government engineer, to the Foster & 
Creighton Co., of Nashville. This com- 
pany is to begin the work at an early 
date. These terminals will provide facili- 
ties for storing and handling general 
freight on a large scale. 

Nashville grain interests filed a request 
with the city board of transportation a 
short time ago to erect, in connection 
with the terminals, a grain elevator with 
a capacity of 30,000 bus. Up to the time 
of the awarding of the contract no ac- 
tion had been taken upon this request, 
but it was stated that space has been 
reserved for the elevator. The milling 
and grain business is the largest industry 
in Nashville in the volume of finances 
handled, and it seems probable that the 
board will take early action looking to 
the meeting of this demand. 


Joun Lerper. 








OPERATIVE MILLERS’ PROGRAMME 

The twenty-sixth annual meeting of 
the Association of Operative Millers is to 
be held at Buffalo, N. Y.; June 6-11. All 
indications point to an unusually well- 
attended meeting. 

The programme includes papers by the 
following: F. W. Mann, superintendent 
Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas City; , 
Alfred Wilson Remmer, Mansfield, 
Notts, England; Edgar S. Miller, super- 
intendent Leavenworth (Kansas) Milling 
Co; A. R. Sasse, Kansas City representa- 
tive of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists; H. E. Weaver, chief 
chemist Larabee Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion, St. Joseph, Mo; H. F. Betow, St. 
Paul; J. H. Bates, superintendent 
Eclipse Milling Co., Graham, Va; George 
P. Urban, George Urban Milling Co., 
Buffalo; Professor D. W. Dedrick, in- 
structor in milling engineering, State 
College, Pa; Fred W. Wollcott, superin- 
tendent Ray Patterson Mills, Coffeyville, 
Kansas; C. E. Rand, Winona, Minn. 

The question committee, which will an- 
swer many of the questions propounded 
at the convention, is made up of a num- 
ber of the foremost mill superintendents 
of the country, including W. D. Stewart, 
Denver, Colo; William H. Corrie, St. 
Thomas, Ont; George E. Melvin, Do- 
wagiac, Mich; L. Z. Frederick, Fort 
Worth, Texas; Marion M. Freelove, 
Lockport, N. Y; James E. Nichols, In- 
dianapolis, Ind; John R. Thomas, Rich- 
mond, Va; S. F. Willits, Galveston, 
Texas; H. H. Birkmeyer, Springfield, 
Minn; E. M. Friend, Terrell, Texas; 
Harry Cornish, Keewatin, Ont; and J. S. 
Lacy, Atlanta, Ga. 

The association had a total member- 
ship, on April 1, 1921, of 780. 
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PERMANENT TARIFF BILLS 


Present Prospect Is That Permanent Tariff 
Law Will Be Enacted Before Revenue 
Law Is Given Consideration 

Wasuinotor, D. C., May 3.—(Special 
Telegram)—Notwithstanding that Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Mellon advised 
the ways and means committee of the 
House Saturday that. he believed it nec- 
essary to revise the revenue laws before 
the permanent tariff is enacted, there 
seems to be little disposition to do so. 
Senator Penrose said today that he ex- 
paces that the permanent tariff would 

enacted before the revenue revision 
becomes law, though he softened this 
prediction by pointing out that the Sen- 
ate committee would go ahead with reve- 
nue hearings while the House was pro- 
ceeding with the tariff, so that the 
amendments to the revenue laws could 
be on soon after the permanent tariff 
bill. 

Senator Penrose expressed the opinion 
that the House would pass the perma- 
nent tariff bill early in June and that 
the Senate would get it out of the way 
late in July. The revenue revision ought 
to be passed by both houses late in 
August, he declared, barring unexpected 
interruptions. 

Senator Penrose expects to take up the 
emergency tariff bill tomorrow, and kee 
the Senate at it steadily until it is passed. 
The Pennsylvania senator expected to 
take the measure up today, but failed by 
reason of an unexpectedly protracted 
debate on the immigration bill, passed 
tonight. 

Yesterday Senator Penrose expressed 
the hope that the bill would be passed 
before the end of the week. It is prob- 
able, however, that this will not be the 
case unless the Democratic side of the 
Senate shows less of a disposition to 
filibuster against it than has been mani- 
fested on all other measures taken up 
at this session. 

Joun J, Marginan. 





AWARDS ON FLOUR LOW 

Cuicaco, Inu., May 2.—Considerable 
interest was taken in the awards on 
flour for the United States government 
as made at the quartermaster’s head- 

uarters here Wednesday, April 27. The 

our called for was supposed to be a 
95 per cent hard winter. There were 54 
bidders. The Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills 
Co. received the award on the entire 
amount, 299,978 bbls, for delivery at Nor- 
folk, Va., and 100,058 bbls for delivery 
at Chicago, at $3.0942 per 100 lbs, in 98- 
Ib cotton sacks, f.o.b. Omaha. 

Among the bidders were F. W. Stock & 
Son, Hillsdale, Mich., $7.10 bbl at mill; 
B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., $6.86 bbl, 
Chicago; Star & Crescent Milling Co., 
$7.45 ol Chicago; Millers Milling Co., 
Enid, Okla., $5.74 bbl at mill; Weber 
Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, Kansas, 
$6.22 bbl at mill; Southwestern Milling 
Co., Inc., Kansas City, $6.75 bbl at mill; 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
$6.57 bbl at mill; Washburn-Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis, 3.31lc per Ib, Minneapolis; 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, 
$.96c per lb Norfolk, and 3.63c Chicago; 
Snell Mill & Grain Co., Clay Center, 
Kansas, $6.55 bbl, Chicago; Stokes Mill- 
ing Co., Watertown, S. D., 3.95c per Ib, 
Chicago; Kimball Milling Co., Kansas 
City, $7.25 bbl, Kansas City; Wells-Ab- 
bott-Nieman Co., Schuyler, Neb., 3.09c 

tr lb, Omaha; Topeka (Kansas) Flour 

ills Co., 3.24c per Ib, Kansas City, 
$.444,c Chicago; Caldwell (Kansas) Mill- 
ing Co., $6.85 bbl, Chicago; J. Allen Smith 
& Co., Inc., Knoxville, Tenn., $8.65 bbl, 
Norfolk; J. P. Dousman Milling Co., De 
Pere, Wis., $7.65 bbl, Chicago. 
C. H. CHatren. 





DULUTH WINS RATE FIGHT 
Duluth’s long fight to obtain and hold 
its parity with Chicago as a lake shipping 
point for grain and grain products from 
all Missouri River points is sustained by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
a recent decision. The order denies pro- 
increases sought by the Minneapo- 

s & St. Louis, Great Northern, and the 
Northern Pacific railroads. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
held that there was no reason why the 
rate of 201%4c should be changed to 28c 
because the railroads could not agree on 
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the divisions. Almost complete elimina- 
tion of Duluth from competition with 
Chicago in soliciting grain and grain 
yoy shipments would have resulted 

the increase been allowed, according 
to Duluth traffic men. 

The railroads had filed schedules on 
Feb. 15 proposing to cancel their joint 
rates on grain and flour in carloads from 
Omaha, South Omaha and Nebraska City, 
Neb., and from Council Bluffs, Iowa, to 
Duluth, Superior and other points. Pro- 
tests were made army por | by shipping 
and milling interests of both Duluth a 
Minneapolis. The Commission, accord- 
ingly, offered that the operation of the 
new schedules be suspended until June 5, 
1921. The recent ruling requires the 
new schedule to be canceled entirely. 


STRIKE TIES UP SHIPPING 


Pacific Coast Deep Sea and Coastwise Vessels 
Affected—Coastwise Ships May Be 
Able to Meet Schedules 


Seatriz, Wasu., May 3.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—The strike called May 1 by the 
Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association 
and the Seamen’s Union, in protest 
against a 15 per cent wage reduction on 
Shipping Board and other deep sea and 
coastwise ships flying the American flag, 
and affecting masters, engineers, mates, 
pilots, stewards and cooks, is now in ef- 
fect on the Pacific Coast. Full crews, 
however, are available, except for en- 
gineers. The deep sea ships are tied up, 
but the coastwise vessels due to leave to- 
night and tomorrow may be able to clear. 


W. C. Tirrany. 








DENMARK FLOUR IMPORTS 


Unofficial Report Says Direct Importation of 
Flour Into Denmark Will Be Allowed 
Aug. 1—Samples Requested 

CorenHAGEN, Denmark, May 3.—(Spe- 
cial Cable)—It is reported unofficially 
that ‘direct imports of flour into Den- 
mark will be allowed Aug. 1. Mills 
should send samples. 

C, F. G. Rares. 








HENRY FORD AS MILLER 
Henry Ford has become a miller for 
his employees, according to a newspaper 
report. He is said to be making flour 
from wheat he raised on his own land, 
and selling it in his stores. He sells 
25 lbs for 98c, and a barrel for $7.80. 





CROP OUTLOOK IN NORTHWEST 
Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minnea 


olis: Weather conditions in the North- 
west during the week have been gener- 
ally favorable for the grain crops. There 


is plenty of moisture throughout the 
territory. Seéding is about two wecks 
earlier than last year. We beiieve that 
the total wheat acreage for the North- 
west will not be greatly reduced from 
last year. ; 

Owing to the early spring, farmers, 
especially in South Dakota, Minnesota 
and southern North Dakota, were able to 
get their wheat in the ground early. For 
this reason they have sown more than at 
first anticipated. As previously report- 
ed, wheat seeding is practically finished 
in South Dakota, eastern North Dakota 
and the southern half of Minnesota. In 
the northwestern quarter of North Da- 
kota, northern and eastern Montana and 
northern Minnesota there have been de- 


lays. hye | not over 50 per cent of 
the wheat seeding in these districts has 
been completed. 


With favorable growing weather much 
of the early wheat should escape black 
rust. Indications point to a heavy in- 
crease in durum wheat and a reduction 
in bread wheat. 

The barley acreage will probably be 
about the same as last year. 

We have received a number of reports 
that the corn acreage may be uced 
and oats increased. 

The acreage of flax will undoubtedly 
be greatly reduced. There is very little 
new ground being broken this year. Lat- 
er, however, should conditions be favor- 
able, farmers may decide to seed a small 
additional acreage of flax. 

There is plenty of labor everywhere, 
but the farmers are doing all they can 
without employing outside help. 

The general complaint from the grain 


roducers is that commodities tor dey 
ve not declined as much in p as 
their products. 

As a rule, farmers are holding their 
stored grain, and selling only what is 
necessary to raise money from time to 
time. 





The following, compiled by The North- 
western Miller, gives millers’ ideas as to 
probable wheat acreage, compared with 


last year, and present prospects for the - 


spring wheat crop: 
MINNESOTA 


Locality—Per Cent— Prospects 
Lake Crystal—120 ..........0005 Very good 
Detroit —60 2. cwrcsccccccececcccsvecevesece 
Albert Lea—90 .......ceeeeerenees Excellent 
Mankato—Slight increase......... Very good 
Marshall—Normal ...... Good 


Appleton—80 .........006- 
Thief River Falls—80 
Red Wing—Normal ..........++++- 

New Ulm—90 ........0-e005- 

Osakis—80 2... ccc cecccccscceneeseeese 
Perham—90 ....ccccrccccvscccccesvesessece 
Little Falls—90 
Kenyon—76 ...-+s..5- 

New Prague—Normal .......-.++++see05 Fair 
Montgomery—Normal 
Echo—85 to 90 








Morristown—80 

Faribault—80 to 90 .....cceeeeeeseseeveeees 
Fairfax—Normal .........s+s+00. Favorable 
APBYlO—75 nw ccc ccc cc cccccccesccceseseseces 
Crookston—85 to 90 ......cceeeneeeeees Ideal 


Erskine—75 
Fergus Falls—Normal 


sare Roe 99) gual hb he pia aa 
Blooming Prairie—Slightly less......... Fine 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Location—Per Cent— Prospects 
Biommarck—96 .4...cccccccccccssovsessesece 
Dickinson—Normal] ......ssessseceeseeseces 
WEtOR TE ccc cccccccciccccccccesccioccs 
MOCE—BB nw ccc ccc ccccccncccccccccccssccnce 
Park River—90 to 95 ....-..seeseees Perfect 


Grand Forks—90 
Cavalier—90 
Grafton—Larger acreage .......eeeeecceeeee 
Devils Lake—Smaller acreage .....+..5s++65 
VOTRE CBO occ ccccccccccveccccscccceces 
Jamestown—75 ... 

Wahpeton—85 
Mandan—85 





SOUTH DAKOTA 


Locality—Per Cent— Prospects 
Rapid City—Normal ........ Need moisture 
Bureka—105 .....ccccecccccnveees Excellent 
Madison—1165 ....ccccccccccccccvesees Good 
Webster—75 .... cece eneeee Very favorable 
Redfield —75 ... ccc ce eececeecscees Excellent 
Watertown—Normal ........eeeeeeees Good 
Groton—Small increase ..........++ Excellent 
PRALCO—=108 cccccccoscccccccsccens «++. Good 





NEW ZEALAND TO IMPORT WHEAT 

The wheat yield in the dominion of 
New Zealand will be approximately 5,- 
975,000 bus for the coming crop, com- 
pared with 4,559,934 last season, accord- 
ing to the American consul at Auckland. 
This no doubt means that New Zealand 
must import at least 2,000,000 bus of 
wheat during the coming season, as there 
was very little surplus wheat on hand at 
the end of January. 

The wheat growers of the dominion 
are urging the New Zealand government 
to continue the guaranty of prices, but 
the authorities seem to be reluctant to 
enter into any new guaranties for the 
future. Wheat growers maintain that 
unless guaranties are given the acreage 
sown will ,robably be much smaller than 
that of any previous year, for they think 
that the land can be put to more profit- 
able use. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
April 29, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
GB BA. By. ccscccavs 1,219 2,748 578 eee 
Consolidated ..... 918 184 70 68 
Ogilvies ......... 923 180 60 ees 
Western ......... 787 244 48 330 
Grain Growers... 1,331 495 61 eos 
Fort William ... 229 529 75 186 
GD, Be ic ceweces 2,044 2,538 203 244 
North Western .-. 653 33 15 o < 
Port Arthur ..... 2,500 3,865 733 48 
Can. Gov't ...... 459 1,077 288 508 
Sask. Co-op. .... 2,874 651 80 157 
Private elevators. 2,297 2,341 371 256 

POCA ccccccce 16,475 15,461 2,768 1,798 
Year ago ........ 8,449 4,567 1,696 229 
Receipts ......... 1,515 2,448 379 170 
Rail shipments... 172 209 84 068 


Lake shipments.. 2,329 1,814 561 182 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 





Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... ii Ne. 8 GC W.....: 2,652 
No. 1 northern..5,807 No. 3 C. W...... 3,267 
No. 2 northern..3,310 Ex. 1 feed ..... 725 
No. 3 northern..3,275 1 feed ......... 1,348 
NO. 4 wccccecess 708 32 feed ......... 69 
Ne. 6 wccccccess 156 Others ......... 4,528 
BO. 6 cccccccose 102 Private ........ 2,341 
Feed ....ccceeee 
Durum ......... 33 Total ....... 15,461 
Winter ......... 

Others .....+...- 737 
Private ......... 2,297 
Total .......16,476 
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WHEAT CROP CONDITION 


Growing Grain Generally Continues Promis- 
ing, Though April Freezes Retarded 
It in Some Sections 


Kansas Crry, Mo., May 3.—(Special 
Telegram)—Cool weather persists in the 
Southwest, and crop reports are not so 
unanimously favorable as heretofore, but 
general condition of wheat is still good 
to excellent, with abundant moisture and 
no evidence of material injury. Farm 
operations retarded in some sections by 
wet weather. Temperatures are rising 
and weather is fair. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 3.—(Special Tele- 
a Angle 98 continues very showery. 

owever, bright and sunshiny today 
throughout Missouri and southern IIli- 
nois. A continuance of this weather 
would enable growing wheat to make 
good headway, as it now has a good sup- 
ply of moisture. Growth has been slight- 
y retarded by showery and cool weather. 
Otherwise, conditions of plant remain 
excellent and prospects continue very 
promising. 

Nasnuvit1z, Tenn., April 30.—Late re- 
ports indicate that. winter wheat in Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee was not damaged 
to an appreciable extent by the April 
freezes. Reports as to the crop are very 
favorable, with prospects of good yield 
from small acreage. 


Torepo, Onto, April 30.—Weather has 
been simply ideal for growing crops. It 
has been somewhat cooler, with further 
rains, tending to give the crop a good 
growth, but not too rapid. The plant is 
now in-a very sturdy condition, and 
should be in excellent position to with- 
stand attacks of insects. Practically no 
reports of Hessian fly so far in Ohio. 

Spring work in the fields has been de- 
layed on account of rainy weather, and 
roads have not been in very good condi- 
tion. Country millers report consider- 
able custom feed grinding, and that 
farmers have been marketing their wheat 
much more freely. 


Inpranapous, Inp., April 30.—Mod- 
erate rains and mild temperatures in 
Indiana this week were favorable for the 
progress of wheat, rye and oats. All 
these crops are in good condition. Rains, 
however, have retarded plowing and oth- 
er preparations for the planting of corn. 

A few reports have been received that 
wheat in different parts of the state is 
a little off color, due to freezing weather 
in the last month, but there is no indi- 
cation as yet that any serious damage 
has been done. Oats sowing is practical- 
ly completed in the southern counties, 
but much of this work remains to be 
done in northern Indiana. Comparative- 
ly little corn has been planted, and a 
period of fair weather is needed to per- 
mit the farmers to get the crop in at a 
normal time. 

Highways in general have made only 
slight improvement in the last 10 days, 
due to intermittent rains. Gravel, mac- 
adam and paved roads are in-a fair 
condition, but dirt roads and byways are 
rough and muddy. Apparently, little 
wheat of the 1920 crop remains in farm- 
ers’ hands, judging from the amount 
moving to market in this region. More 
corn is moving, but the quantity is not 
as much in some counties as had been 
expected. 








TINCHER BILL INDORSED 


Proposed Federal Law to Regulate Trading 
in Futures Is Approved by House 
Agricultural Committee 


The Tincher bill to regulate trading 
in futures in the grain exchanges was 
reported unanimously indorsed Monday 
by the House agricultural committee at 
Washington. It has been strengthened 
by amendments suggested by Secretary 
Wallace, under whose direction it would 
be administered. 

The bill as it now stands would give 
the Secretary of Agriculture power to 
limit the amount of speculative trading 
by .any individual or firm at one time, 
and would require the keeping of dupli- 
cate records covering all transactions, 
for inspection by the secretary or offi- 
cials of the: Department of Justice. It 
would also permit co-operative associa- 
tions of producers to hold membership in 
the exchanges. 
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The flour market is as dull and feature- 
less as ever. It is only by dint of hard 
work and by naming extremely low 
prices that millers are able to sell any 
flour nowadays. Some of the iarger 
eastern bakers were in the market durin 
the week, but the mills that succeede 
in getting the orders, named prices that 
others claimed to be at least 50c bbl 
under their cost of production. At the 
same time, one of the smaller Minneap- 
olis mills on Monday of this week sold 
enough flour to its regular jobber and 
baker customers to take care of its full 
time production between now and June 
6. These bookings were all for imme- 
diate or prompt shipment. 

While mills generally report business 
as exceedingly dull, operations compare 
favorably with a year ago, and enough 
business comes in from week to week to 
keep mills running at around 40 per cent 
capacity. 

Within the last week a fairly active 
inquiry has developed for second clears. 
This is coming chiefly from exporters 
and blenders. Most mills, however, are 
sold ahead on this grade, First clear is 
also, if anything, in better demand than 
it has been for two or three weeks past. 

There is still an intermittent inquiry 
for small lots of patent for export. Nu- 
merous sales were reported during the 
week, none of them exceeding 1,000 bbls. 
They were to old-established British and 
continental buyers. 

Strength in cash wheat premiums to- 
day resulted in mills advancing quota- 
tions 15@20c. Top family patents are 
quoted at $8.40@8.70 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $8.10@8.20, second patent $7.60@7.75, 
in 98-lb cottons; first clear $6.10@6.25, 
second clear $3.75@4, in 140-lb jute 
sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. d 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed prices are about in line with 
those of a week ago. They are holding 
firm for quick shipment on the basis of 
$16@16.50 ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis, for 
bran, and $15.50@16 for standard mid- 


dlings. The latter seem to be in better 
request. Advices from the Southwest 
today are to the effect that standard 


middlings on spot are now commanding 
a premium over bran. Local jobbers an- 
ticipate further strengthening in stand- 
ard midds as the pig feeding season de- 
velops. 

Supplies for immediate shipment are 
limited. It is claimed that some mills 
are still behind on April shipment bran. 
Inquiry is confined to immediate ship- 
ment. Buyers are still uninterested in 
30-day shipment offerings, even at a dis- 
count under spot prices. 

Mills quote bran at $16@16.50, stand- 
ard middlings $16, flour middlings $21, 
red dog $26@27, rye middlings Sis, in 
100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. Jobbers 
hold flour middlings at $19@20, and red 
dog at around $25, Minneapolis basis. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 13 were in operation May 3: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill, . 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

National Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
E and F mills. 

ne Flour Mills Co., A and Palisade 
mills, 

Rusesell-Miller Milling Co., A mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), B, C 
(one half), D and E mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 


Duluth ecccces 


with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 





Flour Pet. of 

output § activity 
This week 259,155 47 
Last week 226,170 41 
Year ago 234,155 43 
Two years 280 .....+-+.+% 371,210 68 
Three years ago ......+.+..- 210,640 41 


OUTSIDE MILLS 
Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly 
No. capacity Output Pct. 
RORL®. 0.000 44 311,850 129,780 42 
1920°...... 4 311,850 116,345 87 
1921f...... 57 383,190 156,075 41 
1920t...... 57 383,190 111,825 29 
*Week ending April 30. tWeek ending 


April 23. 
MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, April 

30, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 

bushels (000’s omitted) : 














1921 1920 1919 1918 

Minneapolis ... 1,556 1,240 1,033 992 
Duluth ........ 585 620 ove 14 
Totals ...... 2,141 1,860 1,033 1,006 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1920, to April 30, 
1921, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 
85,655 88,593 91,432 61,061 
36,104 12,824 87,674 16,864 
Totals ..... 121,759 101,417 179,106 77,925 
Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on April 30, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 


Minneapolis .. 














1921 1920 1919 1918 

Minneapolis ... 2,661 7,094 10,968 78 
Duluth .....¢0. 1,427 2,326 9,743 161 
Totale ...0s. 4,088 9,420 20,711 239 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 

London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $3.97; 
three-day, $3.96, ; 60-day, $3.92, Three- 
day guilders are quoted at -35. 


DURUM. FLOUR 


Durum flour trade continues extremely 
quiet. Very few sales are being made by 
mills, and business passing is _ almost 
negligible. Mills cannot see any imme- 
diate improvement in demand, and buy- 
ers are only taking on enough supplies 
for current requirements. Shipping di- 
rections are slow, and mills generally are 
operating at a very small capacity. Ex- 
port business in semolina is holding up 
fairly well, and numerous small lots were 
sold during the week to Norway and 
other European countries. Mills quote 
No. 2 semolina at $8@8.15 bbl, jute; 
medium semolina, $7.75@8; No. 3 semo- 
lina $7.25@7.90; durum flour, $6@6.50; 
clear, $4@4.35,—f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Durum wheat is featureless. Offerings 
are light, and choice grades are scarce. 
Demand was fair on some days, but 
most of the week mills were indifferent 
buyers. No. 2 amber durum sold today 
around 5@18c over May. 


CASH WHEAT STRONGER 


Cash wheat was steady last week, with 
no special activity. Some traders report- 
ed a fairly active demand, while others 
said trading was light, The past few 
days, however, there have been big ad- 
vances in both cash wheat and the fu- 
tures. On Monday cash advanced 5@7c, 
and today went up 7c more. Demand 
was quite brisk this week, and good mill- 
ing wheat was snapped up by mills. 
Medium and lawer grades also were more 
active, and there was some shipping com- 
petition, causing premiums to advance. 
Choice Canadian, offerings of which are 
falling off, sold today around 48c over 
May, Montana spring at 35@40c over, 
North Dakota at 30@39e over. Winter 


wheat is strong, and receipts in this mar- 
ket are light. Montana winter was held 
at 28@29c over May; Kansas No. 2 dark 
was reported sold today at 35c over; 
Kansas No. 3 dark is quoted at 30c over, 
and Nebraska No. 1 hard at 25@26c over. 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


There was no special feature to the 
coarse grain market last week, except an 
advance in rye of 6c bu. Demand for 
rye was quite brisk, and offerings were 
disposed of easily each day. Mills were 
the chief buyers, and paid around 6@8c 
over May. Shippers were also good buy- 
ers. No. 2 closed on May 2 at $1.27% 
@1.294%, bu. 

Corn offerings were moderate and in 
fair request. Buyers were after choice 
dry and, with receipts of hot corn in- 
creasing, they are careful as to moisture 
tests. Closing prices: No. 3 yellow, 51 
@52c bu; No. 3 mixed, 49@50c. 

Oats were steady, but demand was only 
fair. Elevators wanted the better grades, 
and shippers and feeders showed little 
interest. No. 3 white closed at 32%,@ 
3314¢c bu; No. 4 white, 304, @32',c. 

Malting barley offerings were light, 
and maltsters were forced to buy other 
grades. Demand only fair. Closing 
range, 45@62c bu. 

OIL MEAL QUIET 

Linseed oil meal is quiet, and buying is 
of a hand-to-mouth character. With little 
demand from the country, dealers are 
only buying as needed and when they 
have a place for it. Mills, as a rule, are 
pretty well cleaned up on old contracts, 
and with little new business, the produc- 
tion is very light. Prices are easier, and 
for the week have declined $1.50. Mills 
today quote oil meal at $29.50 ton, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis. Export demand is very 
dull, and sales are few and far between. 
In many cases importers’ bids are below 
mills’ ideas, and the latter refuse to come 
down. 

ALL TIME RECORDS BROKEN 

All records for quick shipments were 
broken last week when a trainload of 
flour travelled from St. Paul to New 
York in 94 hours and 13 minutes. The 
train, consisting of 38 cars, loaded by 
the Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, 
left Dayton’s Bluff, St. Paul, Tuesday at 
3:47 p.m., arriving in New York Satur- 
day at 1 p.m. It was routed over the 
ce me gn Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, 
Wabash and Lehigh Valley roads. 


THE OCEAN RATE SITUATION 


The ocean rate on wheat flour to all 
United Kingdom ports for May west is 
374%,c per 100 lbs, which admits of 
through railroad bill of lading. The rate 
for steamers sailing in May continues at 
331,c, but requires that goods must be 
delivered “locally” to steamer, and ocean 
bills of lading must be taken. 

Under through railroad bills of or 
the steamship company requests a GO 
permit and assumes the payment of rail- 
road demurrage at storage after the 
lapse of 15 days’ free time, while under 
“local” delivery, the shipper assumes the 
payment of all seaboard charges after 
the lapse of 10 days’ free time. 

Ocean rates from Atlantic ports to 
Amsterdam have been reduced 1%4c to 
29,c per 100 lbs, and to Rotterdam 314c 
to 261,¢. 

EXPORT FLOUR RATES REDUCED 


At the suggestion of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the all-rail rate 
on flour east of Chicago for export was 
reduced 3c per 100 Ibs on May 2. A 


similar reduction in the lake-and-rail rate | 


will take effect May 9. 
LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

Mill oats are slow at 17@19¢c bu, bulk, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Rye flour is 50@60c bbl higher for the 
week, with demand fair to good. 

Charles P. Dougan, Minneapolis feed 
jobber, returned Monday from the Pa- 
cific Coast. 

L. B. Denison, poenges Chippewa 
Milling Co., Montevideo, Minn, was in 
Minneapolis Friday and Saturday. 


John C, Summers, of Minneapolis, has, 


resigned as secretary of the Mid-West 
Bakers’ Association, effective May 15. 
Bran at Minneapolis is $35 ton, stand- 
ard middlings $41, flour middlings $37.50, 
and red dog $40, lower than a year ago. 
The Inter State Flour & Feed Co., 
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Minneapolis, has moved its office from 
the Chamber of Commerce to its ware- 
house. 


Joseph Probst, shead miller, -Te- 
signed his position with thee: & 
Burk Co, a Ohio, and ed 
to his home in Minneapolis. 


Ordinarily, at this time of year, stand- 
ard middlings command a premium of $3 
@5 ton over bran. Today they are sell- 
ing at 50c ton under bran. 


At the annual meeting of Shane Bros. 
& Wilson Co., Inc., of Minnesota, Wil- 
liam Fulton was re-elected president and 
P. M. Marshall secretary and treasurer. 


A number of union bakers in St. Paul 
are on strike this week because their em- 
ployers have refused to recognize the 
union. The principal shops in St. Paul, 
however, are open shops. 

Frederick B. Wells, vice president F. 
H. Peavey & Co., Minneapolis, was elect- 
ed a director of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce at its annual convention 
in Atlantic City last week. 

Fred C. Lang, well known to the Chi- 
cago flour trade, has been engaged by the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
to represent it in Kentucky, Tennessee 
and North Carolina, with Re comes on 
at Louisville. 

Judge Ira B. Mills, of St. Paul, chair- 
man of the Minnesota Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission, died today after 
a lingering illness. He was 70 years old, 
and had served on the commission up- 
wards of 25 years. 

A meeting of the creditors of ‘the 
Theobald Flour Mills Co., alleged bank- 
rupt, of Northfield, Minn., which was to 
have been held in St. Paul Monday morn- 
ing, did not materialize. The meeting 
was scheduled to consider a compromise 
settlement offered by the company. 

Minneapolis milling and grain inter- 
ests last week made application to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for a 
reduction in rates on grain from Missouri 
River points to the East, via Minneap- 
olis, together with restoration of milling- 
in-transit privileges at Minneapolis. 


No improvement is noted in the de- 
mand for screenings. Sales usually are 
on a basis of $1@3 ton under quoted 
prices. It is difficult to interest feed 
manufacturers in choice offerings, even 
though prices asked barely pay freight 
charges. 

The Farmers’ Elevator at Reading, 
Minn., is reported to be in financial dif- 
ficulties, due to the speculative tenden- 
cies of its manager, A. E. Ottersen, who, 
it is alleged, has been speculating on the 
buying side of the market, and selling the 
company’s grain to cover. His accounts 
are said to be short approximately $35,- 
000, 

The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co. has com- 
pleted the installation of a Carter disc 
separator in each of the following mills: 
Jacob Hetzel mill, Delavan, Wis; H. P. 
Schmidt Milling Co., Oshkosh, Wis; Wis- 
consin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis; 
Grand Rapids Milling Co., Wisconsin’ 
Rapids, Wis; Slayton (Minn.) Roller 
Mills. 

Based on the close today (May 3), the 
minimum prices paid to farmers at coun- 
try points in northern Minnesota were: 
for No. 1 dark $1.27 bu, No. 1 northern 
$1.21; in southern Minnesota, No. 1 dark 
$1.25, No. 1 northern $1.23; in central 
North Dakota, No. 1 dark $1.25, No. 1 
northern $1.19; in central Montana, No. 
1 dark $1.09, No. 1 northern $1.03. 


A. W. Spehr, superintendent of the 
St. Paul (Minn.) Milling Co., and presi- 
dent of the Association of Operative 
Millers, extends a cordial welcome to the 
head millers of the Northwest to attend 
the annual convention of the association, 
which is to-be held at Buffalo, N. Y., 
June 6-11. Operative millers are urged 
to attend the convention, whether they 
are members of the association or not. 


The Rolfe Milling Co., St. Paul, has 
filed articles of incorporation; capital 
stock, $500,000. The incorporators named 
are Kay Todd, William J. Connolly and 
Lillian M. Gardelin. The company has 
taken over the semolina mill of the de- 
funct Semola Milling Co., and, since the 
company has taken his name, it is as- 
sumed that C. R. Rolfe, a principal in 
the old concern, is connected with the 
new one. 
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THE THRILL OF A LIFETIME 


Millers in the Southwest are having a 
bully time,—selling flour for export. 
There was a time back yonder when they 
almost concluded it could no longer be 
done, would, perhaps, never be done 
again. There was, of course, a certain 
sort of business, accomplished mostly 
through some government functionary, 
wearing maybe epaulets and a shako and 
sitting in a red velvet chair, who told a 
subordinate to cut the price six shillings 
and not to pay for the sacks; but that 
was a business by itself. It carried no 
more real sales thrill than going to an 
amateur theatrical or being fined for vio- 
lating the parking rules. 

There was no more sport to catching 
and filling a government flour order than 
in fishing for crawdads,—no equipment 
needed or desired, just a piece of meat 
at the end of a string, and if you got 
them you did, and if you didn’t you 
didn’t. The buyer yawned and the seller 
yawned, and the whole transaction was 
no more strain on the nerves than hang- 
ing up hams in a smokehouse or digging 
a hole for a post. 

Nowadays thé whole thing is changed. 
To some millers in the Southwest cables 
are becoming as common as complaints 
on feed deliveries, and the sale of a few 
thousand barrels for export is as much a 
matter of course as going to the bank to 
renew the notes. Sales to the United 
Kingdom, at prices up to fifty-eight shil- 
lings, come along every little while; and 
now and then Norway dips into the mar- 
ket, or Hollana wants some clears,—not 
knowing that they no longer exist,—or 
the Mediterranean comes to the front 
with a bid in some curious cipher that 
requires a trip to the public library for 
its translation and the backs of ten or 
fifteen envelopes to figure out the price 
named. 

Millers’ talk for weeks past has teemed 
with archaic phrases like date of loading, 
master’s receipt, London reimbursement, 
clearance from seaboard, dollars at sight 
and enough other seafaring language to 
-_ a sailor for a night ashore. Names 
of concerns in Glasgow as dim in mem- 
ory as those of the Italian masters have 
recently become familiar to the ear and, 
in miller talk, the quotation of Mr. Pill- 
man or Mr, Law has wholly taken the 
> wee of discussion of Lloyd-George and 

arshal Foch, 

Furthermore, and exceedingly agree- 
ably, the thrill is not wholly conversa- 
tional. There is money in it; not much 
money, to be sure, but something to make 
the mill go, which means an end to every- 
thing going out and nothing coming in. 
Millers like to sell for export because it 
makes a contribution of fifty to sixty 
cents a barrel to operating expense, 
which amount, figured on the night run, 
helps much. This is especially true with 
the water mills on account of the fact 
that the water runs faster at night, 
cheapening the cost of making the export 
flour. Anyway, comment those who like 
it, it is better than selling Tilney at six 
dollars and seventy-five cents, jute, New 
York, for ninety-five per cent, and there 
is also some satisfaction in shipping 
clears direct for export and making cer- 
tain exporters who are short those grades 
squirm and wish they hadn’t done it. 

In _ well-conside statement, the ex- 
port business of millers in the Southwest 
the past few weeks has been a most im- 
portant factor in the general milling 
situation. With a few concerns it has 
been the principal trade, with others a 





very substantial proportion, with the 
least active a certain help toward half 
time operation. It is, of course, not yet 
back to the old basis, but it is going and 
growing. 

Best of all, and setting aside every 
base and sordid consideration, it is fun. 
There’s the thrill. 





THE MILLING SITUATION 


No change of consequence was report- 
ed in the local milling situation this week, 
demand for flour still being limited to 
orders for current shipment to estab- 
lished trade, and even these are in small 
volume and scattered over a wide terri- 
tory. The Southeast is not in the market 
for any quantity, and the bulk of the out- 
side business is going to central states. 
Even the largest buyers heretofore show 
no interest whatever in contracts for de- 
ferred shipment. 

Any new business local mills have had 
an opportunity to take has been at such 
low prices that most mills are passing it 
up as not only unprofitable but as highly 
inconsistent with the general belief held 
by the trade that demand will eventually 
come, and come with a rush, when the 
new crop starts moving. On the other 
hand, buyers take no stock in the ad- 
vance in the wheat market and have no 
confidence in ruling wheat values. For 
this reason they are holding off, and no 
flour buyer can be induced to buy a bar- 
rel more than is actually needed to take 
care of present needs. 

Bakery trade remains inactive. Stocks 
in most instances are small, but bakers 
are not buying in excess of barest re- 
quirements, are operating cautiously and 
show no disposition to anticipate their 
needs to any extent. Bakers say the de- 
mand for bread is not up to the standard 
set last year, and it seems an undeniable 
fact that the public is consuming less 
foodstuffs, probably due to unemploy- 
ment and reduction in wages. Business 
to grocers is fairly well sustained, one 
mill stating that it ran full time all this 
week solely on business from this source. 

Export demand for clears continues 
good, but light mfll operations somewhat 
restrict this business. Inquiry is well 
scattered, with Norway the predominant 
buyer this week. 

Flour prices remain fairly firm at 15 
@20c under last week’s quotations. If 
certain local mills, in advancing flour 
prices sharply last week, had the inten- 
tion of scaring the trade into believing 
that the market was going up and that 
it was a good time for the trade to pur- 
chase, they met with ill success. It had 
been almost impossible to do much busi- 
ness under the old scale of prices, and 
the additional increase only served to 
curtail inquiry. Nominal quotations: 
hard winter wheat short patent flour, 
cotton 98’s, Kansas City, $7.35@7.80; 95 
per cent, $7@7.20; straight grade, $6.85 
@7. Of the lower grades, first clear is 
quoted at $5.50@6, second:clear at $4.25 
@4.50, and low grade at $@4. ‘ 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed has been decidedly more ac- 
tive the past 10 days. Bran slackened 
the last of the week, but is still strong, 
while shorts took a big spurt and the 
demand exceeds the supply. Prices held 
firm except for gray shorts, which ad- 
vanced $1. Based on the past week’s 
activities, the feed situation is brighter 
than it has been for some time. Southern 
markets were especially heavy buyers of 
shorts. Bran is quoted at $15@16 ton, 
brown shorts at $16@17, and gray shorts 
at $19@20. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 112,800 
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bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
, 3 Pe as ee 56,500 50 
TpOGt NVGGEE eee cccocccccscee 71,800 63 
. ¢ Beever 43,500 45 
TWO years AGO .....6-e.08s 69,000 84 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 
Output of 82 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
This week ...... 439,530 227,202 62 
Last week ...... 439,530 216,347 49 
Year ago ....... 430,170 218,380 50 
Two years ago... 403,770 258,752 64 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 22,656 bbls this week, 19,817 last 
week, 2,685 a year ago and 18,311 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, two report do- 
mestic business good, 23 fair and 53 slow 
and quiet. 

EXPORT FLOUR RATES 

Following are current through rates on 
flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs, as quoted by 
R, W. Lightburne, Jr., steamship agent, 
Kansas City: Liverpool, London, Man- 
chester, Belfast, Dublin, Glasgow, via 
New Orleans 7114c, via New York 88c; 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam, via New Or- 
leans 68c, via New York 841,c; Antwerp, 
Hamburg, via New Orleans 6514c, via 
New York 841,c; Christiania and Copen- 
hagen, via New Orleans 83c, via New 
York 89c; Abo and Helsingfors, via New 
Orleans 93c, via New York 971,c. 


KANSAS FARM STOCKS 
A report issued by the Kansas depart- 
ment of agriculture this week estimates 
wheat on farms in the state to be 25,- 
850,000 bus, or 18.4 per cent of the crop. 
This compares with 21,934,000 bus held at 
the same time last year, but the report 
notes that, while there is slightly more 
wheat in first hands, elevator and mill 
stocks are so much lower that the total 
supply this year is probably 9,000,000 to 
10,000,000 bus less than a year ago. 
Farmers’ holdings of corn are estimat- 
ed to be 63,352,000 bus. 


NOTES 


J. W. Blair, president Blair Milling 
Co., Atchison, Kansas, called on local 
trade this week. 

The Solomon (Kansas) Roller Mills 
were recently sold by Charles Heller to 
the Solomon Elevator Co. 

J. W. Holloway, traffic manager of the 
Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, 
was here Tuesday on his way home from 
St. Louis. 

A. E. Hotchkin, manager Minden 
(Neb.) Milling Co., visited the office of 
the Logan Bros. Grain Co., Kansas City, 
this week. 

W. J. de Winter, export manager 
Maney Milling Co., Omaha, has resigned 
and formed a connection with the Cuda- 
hy Packing Co., Chicago. 

C. L. Beckenbach, sales manager Rod- 
ney Milling Co., Kansas City, has re- 
turned from a visit of several weeks in 
Illinois and central states. 

A. C. Falen, secretary and treasurer 
Lindsborg (Kansas) Milling & Elevator 
Co., was in Kansas City, Monday, on his 
way home from the East. 

J. L. Walker, sales manager Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas City, 
returned this week from a two weeks’ 
trip through western states. 

The premier wheat county in Kansas, 
and the only county in the state in the 
300,000-acre class, promises to be Ford, 
with 310,719 acres in wheat. 

A. W. Herger, in charge of the divi- 
sion of violations and enforcement, Fed- 
eral Grain Supervision, was in Kansas 
City on business matters this week. 

W. S. Neiswonger, until recently sales- 
man for the Kaull Milling Co., has been 
engaged by the Robinson Milling Co., 
Salina, Kansas, to represent it in Ohio. 

C. V. Topping, secretary Southwestern 
Millers’ League, Kansas City, returned 
home today from St. Louis, where he at- 
tended the southeastern rate hearings 
this week, 

L. E. Davy, sales manager Guthrie 
(Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., was in Kan- 
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sas City this week to make preparations 
for his family’s taking up permanent 
residence in Guthrie. 

Elr-er M. Miller, a grain dealer and 
presiauent of the farmers’ elevator at 
Corning, Kansas, committed suicide by 
taking strychnine, Tuesday, because of 
recent financial reverses. 

W. I. Sterling, traffic manager of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City, represented the Kansas City Mill- 
ers’ Club at the southeastern rate hearing 
held in St. Louis this week. 

A new milling ‘company, under the 
style of the Tularosa Flavo Flour Mill, 
has recently begun operation at Tularosa, 
N. M., with a daily capacity of 25 bbls. 
Bruce E. Stahlberg is general manager. 

Construction of the Southwestern Mill 
& Elevator Co., Inc., plant at Hatch, 
N. M., is completed, and the mill, moved 
from San Marcial to that place, is now 
in operation, with a daily capacity of 
100 bbls. 

L. E. Moses, president Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, attended the na- 
tional convention of chambers of com- 
merce in Atlantic City this week, as one 
of 10 delegates from the Kansas City 
chamber. 

The Colorado wheat growers in ses- 
sion at Akron, Colo., Tuesday, gave their 
approval to the Sapiro pooling and mar- 
keting plan, following the lead of Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma and Texas in adopting 
this measure. 

Thirteen colleges in the United States, 
including Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege, have recently established courses in 
co-operative marketing, according to 
Ralph Snyder, president Kansas State 
Farm Bureau. 

M. J. Trum, Jr., secretary and mana- 
ger Leavenworth (Kansas) Milling Co., 
was in Kansas City this week, visiting the 
office of the Hamm Brokerage Co., which 
concern represents this mill in Kansas 
City and Marshall, Mo. 

S. H. Stoltzfus, southwestern manager 
Nordyke & Marmon Co., Indianapolis, 
recently sold a square sifter to the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
to be installed in connection with the 
overhauling of its plant. 

Applications for local public ware- 
house licenses to operate under the Kan- 
sas warehouse law, recently enacted, are 
coming in fast to the Kansas state grain 
inspection department, according to J. 
S. Hart, chief inspector. 

Ezra Beard, member of the Kansas 
legislature from Sedgwick County, has 
been appointed deputy grain inspector 
in charge of the work of putting into 
effect the new law permitting country 
elevators to issue warehouse receipts. 

It is officially reported that the farm 
labor supply in Colorado is 32 per cent 
larger than a year ago and 5 per cent 
above normal for April 1, while demand 
for labor on the farms is only 82 per 
cent of the amount needed a year ago 
and 87 per cent of normal. 

Leopold Gross, president W. P. Tan- 
ner-Gross & Co., Inc., flour, New York, 
visited the Kansas City office of his com- 
pany Thursday. F. M. Cole, southwest- 
ern manager of the company, with offices 
at Kansas City, returned home this week 
from a business trip to Chicago. 

W. R. Scott, transportation commis- 
sioner, W. B. Lathrop and R. A. Jean- 
neret, of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade, attended the transmississippi rate 
hearings in St. Louis this week, at which 
they opposed the proposed increase of 
léc per 100 lbs in grain rates from this 
section to New Orleans, Vicksburg and 
other southern points. 


The Inter-State Milling Co., Spring- 
field, Mo., has absorbed the Paragon 
Mills and the Newton Grain Co., of the 
same place, with $250,000 capital stock. 
The company will manufacture various 
feeds and do a jobbing business in flour, 
feed and grain, continuing H gavin 4 the 
business of the consolidated companies. 
A. C. Daily is president. 


Local grain men see an opening wedge 
for an eventual reduction of high freight 
rates affecting grain and grain products 
in the successful conclusion of the efforts 
of the Kansas City Hay Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, acting through the transportation 
department of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, in obtaining a reduction amount- 
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ing to 7%c per 100 lbs on alfalfa hay 
and alfalfa meal from Colorado points 
to the river markets. 

Hutchinson will be the main distribut- 
ing point for Kansas harvest hands, it 
was decided at a conference between A. 
L. Barkman, field representative of the 
United States employment service, and 
Kansas labor officials held at Topeka, 
Monday. About 20,000 posters will be 
displayed over the state, telling where 
and when men should apply for work. 
The Kansas City office will take care of 
applicants coming into Kansas through 
that gateway. 

Complaint was filed before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission by the 
chambers of commerce of Hastings and 
Grand Island, Neb., Wednesday, charg- 
ing that the whole structure of rates on 
freight between eastern points on the one 
hand and Hastings and Grand Island on 
the other hand is unjust and unreason- 
able. The complaint also alleges that 
rates based on Grand Island and Has- 
tings to points west are more than the 
combination rates based on Omaha, Lin- 
coln, and points east of these cities. 

One of the permanent marketing poli- 
cies of the state marketing bureau of 
the Missouri board of agriculture will be 
to co-operate with the United States Bu- 
reau of Markets in bringing under the 
federal warehouse act all Missouri ware- 
houses in which producers have stored 
grain, wool, cotton and tobacco. The act 
has for its purpose the creation of ware- 
houses whose receipts will be of unques- 
tionable value and acceptable to bankers 
as security for obtaining loans, regard- 
less of the location of the warehouse. 

A bill of complaint was filed Wednes- 
day in the United States district court 
by the Scott County Milling Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn., against the E. C. Gatlin Co., 
of North Kansas City, charging infringe- 
ment of a patented trademark used by 
the milling company for a special brand 
of flour. A permanent injunction was 
asked restraining the local company from 
using the trademark “Excelo” on a pan- 
cake flour, which the milling company 
declares the Gatlin company began using 
Dec. 1, 1920, and further asks for an 
accounting of the profits and recovery of 
damages as estimated by the court. 





OKLAHOMA 


A recent report of the state board of 
agriculture says that no complaints are 
being heard of green bug damage and 
that wheat is in good condition. High 
winds threatened damage between April 
15 and 25, but they were followed by 
sporadic rains over the grain belt. Corn 
seed rotted because of freezes in some 
sections, and the crop is being replanted. 
Oats were damaged by freezes and beat- 
ing rains, and the stand is poor. The 
first alfalfa crop will be late and light. 

Some interesting discussions relating 
to the new marketing movement through- 
out the country are predicted during the 
sessions in May of the Oklahoma Mill- 
ers’ Association and the Oklahoma Grain 
Dealers’ Association. Gerome V. Top- 
ping, secretary of the millers’ associa- 
tion, has the programme making under 
way. The grain dealers’ programme will 
be announced in a few days. Opinions 
of grain men show a sharp division over 
the co-operative movement. 

Seed dealers report a new demand for 
alfalfa seed in the southern sections of 
the panhandle of Texas, and they predict 
that alfalfa more than any other crop 
will take the place of cotton. 


NOTES 
A. C. Thomas, formerly of Santa Fe, 
N. M., has sold his interest in the Col- 
re confectionery at Albuquerque, 


A demand for: the Model bakery’s 
bread over the panhandle and the eastern 
part of New Mexico is reported by Roy 
Jones, proprietor. 

New equipment, including a wrapping 
machine, has been installed in the Sani- 
tary steam bakery of Amado Gutierrez 
at Santa Fe, N. M. 

The Women’s Club of. ;Georgetown, 
Texas, has begun an investigation of the 
price of bread, holding that 12c per loaf 
is a charge unjustifiable. The prices of 
milk and ice are also to be investigated. 

Demonstrations with raisin bread, cal- 
culated to teach the food value of raisins, 
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were conducted recently in Amarillo by 
W. L. Frieze, manager there of the Fed- 
eral Baking Co. Harry W. Faerber, 
Oklahoma City plant manager, was in 
Rogers, Ark., on business recently. 

Important improvements that enlarged 
the local plant of the Campbell Baking 
Co. of Kansas City have been completed, 
according to E. L. Suydan, manager of 
the Oklahoma City plant, who reports a 
growing demand over this territory. The 
company also maintains a plant at Tulsa. 

Prices on products of the Iten Biscuit 
Co. have decreased 2c on some items and 
5@6c on others within the last few 
weeks, and business has been quiet. This 
is the report of Leé Stine, superintendent 
of the local plant, which is turning out 
some new products that have sold 
readily. 

Fred Honea, for some time sales mana- 
ger at Amarillo, Texas, for the Great 
West Mill & Elevator Co., has resigned 
and become manager of the Morton Mill- 
ing Co. at Dallas. He is succeeded in 
Amarillo by R. C. Smith, of Wichita 
Falls, formerly assistant sales manager 
for the Wichita Mill & Elevator Co. 

Wholesale bakers and distributors of 
bakery equipment report an encouraging 
start in the anticipated business revival. 
H. A. Alexander, president Butter Krust 
Beking Co., estimated that the bread de- 
mand increased 30 per cent during the 
latter part of April, and forecasts a 
still larger increase for May. At a re- 
cent meeting of stockholders of the com- 
pany the directors were re-elected, and 
they re-elected officers as follows: H. S. 
Alexander, president and general mana- 
ger D. A. Rogers, vice president; H. N. 

arlton, secretary-treasurer. 





COLORADO 

Denver, Coto., April 30.—The recent 
advance in the wheat market has not 
brought more than the ordinary amount 
of flour bookings, as buyers have lost 
faith entirely in the future business and 
are no longer able to keep in step with 
the ever varying prices. Flour stocks 
are kept to the minimum, and mills re- 
port very few bookings; in fact, some 
of them have less flour on their books 
at present than they have had for several 
years at the same period. Hard wheat 
flour advanced 30c bbl, while soft wheat 
advanced 20c. 

Flour quotations: best patent soft 
wheat flour, in 98’s, per bbl, $6.75@6.85 ; 
second grade flour, $5.65@5.75; best 
grade selfrising, $7.05@7.15,—f.o.b. the 
Ohio River, prompt to 30 days’ shipment. 

Recent heavy snows and cold weather 
have been very beneficial to the wheat 
crops, practically assuring a bumper 
crop. The fruit trees in this section have 
all been badly hit by the cold weather, 
and it is doubtful if there will be any 
fruit at all. 

NOTES 

J. K. Mullen, general manager Colo- 
rado Milling & Elevator Co., and J. A. 
McSwigan, are business visitors in New 
Orleans this week. 

F. C. Witter, formerly head miller of 
the Crescent Flour Mills, has been made 
superintendent of both the Hungarian 
Flour Mills and the Crescent. 

L. M. Hararis. 





EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 

Wasuinoton, D. C., April 30.—In- 
creased imports and a continued falling 
off in exports during the month of March 
are reported by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. The compara- 
tive figures for March, together with the 
figures for the nine months ended March 
31, follow (000’s omitted) : 


MERCHANDISE 
1921— Exports Imports Balance 
March .....5+ $384,000 $252,000 $132,000 
9 mos ended 
March ..... 5,509,000 3,009,000 2,500,000 
1920— 
March ....... 820,000 524,000 296,000 
9 mos ended 
March ..... 6,050,000 3,759,000 2,291,000 
GOLD 
1921— Exports Imports 
MarOh ..csccscccecesece 700 $106,000 
9 mos ended March..... 131,000 * 481,000 
1920— 
MaFGR ..nocccccceesescs 47,000 17,000 
9 mos ended March..... 409,000 60,000 


’ Joun J. MaRRINAN. 





In the first two months of 1921, 
France had a favorable balance of trade 
of 185,663,000 francs. 
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If it were possible for millers to pro- 
duce nothing but first and second clear 
flour, the milling business would unques- 
tionably be satisfactory, judging by the 
present demand for these two products. 
Buyers and handlers of flour here stated 
today that they could sell 10,000- and 
20,000-bbl lots at most any price. There 
is a general scarcity, however, of clears 
from the spring and hard winter terri- 
tories. Some of the soft wheat mills 
might offer same, but their products are 
not suitable for export to some of the 
countries that are buying. 

Other than the foregoing there is prac- 
tically no business developing, and very 
little change in the tone of the market 
from that of the past two or three weeks. 
Some of the spring wheat millers low- 
ered their quotations early in the week, 
but today are back at about the basis of 
a week ago. Conservative millers and 
flour merchants have it firmly fixed in 
their minds that there will not be any 
great amount of business done on the 
present crop. It is really surprising to 
see the light amount of flour some of the 
a buyers appear to be getting along 
with. 

The reported abuses, like consigning 
flour and giving credit on mill products, 
have become pronounced, and are spread- 
ing into territories where such conditions 
would hardly be looked for. One of the 
best known travelling flour salesmen 
in this territory made the statement this 
week that competition in values and 
quality of flour does not enter into 
transactions today, in some of the prin- 
cipal markets in this vicinity, as much as 
terms of payment and consignments. In 
other words, a buyer in want of flour in 
his territory could, with some of the 
mills, “write his own ticket.” 

Locally the retail trade is fairly satis- 
factory. Leading mill brands here were 
reduced to $8.30@8.40 bbl, cotton, retail. 
Some of the department stores and prin- 
cipal grocers have been making a run on 
flour at a nominal price of $1 for an 
eighth barrel, cotton. This has been help- 
ful to a certain class of millers whose 
flour has been extensively advertised in 
this market. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 26,700 bbls, as reported to 


The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
61 


Ore 18,250 

DORE WEG she ccoswccsecces 18,500 62 
WORF AMO. ciccccccscccceses 15,000 55 
TWO VOATS BO psvcccccccee 22,750 86 


WHEAT AT $1.05 Low ENOUGH? 


There is. said to be a large short inter- 
est in July wheat for eastern speculators, 
while local traders have endeavored to 
sustain values on the theory that a price 
level of around $1.05 is low enough. 
The situation is debatable. The winter 
wheat crop is regarded as showing the 
highest condition it is likely to for the 
season, and any change will be in the 
way of lowering the yield. It is only two 
months to harvest, and spring wheat 
prospects are regarded as good. 

At the same time there has been good 
export buying, which ag, ees over 
6,000,000 bus the past wan. argely for. 
July shipment, which had a sustaining 
influence at times. There was heavy buy- 
ing of May wheat throughout the week 
by seaboard exporters who had _ sold 
wheat to Germany, Italy, Holland and 
Belgium, and 1,300,000 bus to Greece, all 


of which have been bought against in 
the market here. 


MAY TRADE IN COTTONSEED OIL 


Rules for regulating trading in cot- 
tonseed oil have been adopted by the 
directors of the Chicago Board of Trade 
and posted for ballot. Chicago is the 
largest consuming market for cotton- 
seed oil in the country, but there has nev- 
er been speculative trading in an open 
market here, it being confined to New 
York. Arrangements have been made 
for trading in summer yellow cotton oil, 
which is to be held in cold storage. The 
unit of trading is 160 bbls, and the com- 
mission rate is $20 for the round turn. 


GRAIN TRADE NOTES 


A crop expert, after a tour over the 
winter and part of the spring wheat 
states, says the outlook for a good crop 
of winter wheat is favorable and spring 
wheat has gone into the ground earlier 
than usual and is getting a good start, 
although it has been delayed somewhat 
by wet and cold weather. The Iowa 
weather crop report says there has been 
more reseeding of oats than in the past 
81 years, and there are indications of a 
small increase in the acreage, as com- 
egy with last year. Corn planting has 

en on to a fair extent in Iowa, al- 
though delayed by wet, cool weather. 
More corn land has been plowed up to 
this time than in recent years, and is 30 
days ahead of last year. 

In Illinois and Indiana wheat crop 
prospects are generally good, although 
there are sections where freezing has in- 
jured the plants, but it is claimed that, 
with good growing weather and plenty 
of moisture, it can make a fair crop. 
Hessian fly is expected to appear around 
the middle of May, and the extent of in- 
jury to the crop will be dependent upon 
weather conditions at that period. 

The wheat market is a mixed affair. 
There are said to be liberal holdings of 
May against short sales for July. Re- 
cently the spread was only 141/,c, but the 
past week saw it up to 25c, with Armour 
a good seller of May and a buyer of 
July, which narrowed the difference to 
20¥,c. It fluctuated freely between 201,c 
and 211,c, with longs selling on all bulges 
and, despite the buying of July, the lat- 
ter was weak and there were times when 
May advanced and July held barely 
steady. Stocks of cash wheat here are 
very light. At the beginning of this 
week there were 627,000 bus in all posi-, 
tions, with only 24,000 bus contract grade 
in public houses to deliver on May sales. 

Export buying of corn was less active 
this week, as the large purchases last 
week, around 5,000,000 bus, satisfied the 
demand for the time being. Local eleva- 
tor interests had so much sold that they 
did not care to enter into further con- 
tracts for immediate shipment, being 
busy in getting out that already sold, 
and shipments for the week were un- 
usually large. No. 3 corn sold at 1% 
@1%c over May, c.i.f., Buffalo, and 1114, 
@11%¢ over, c.i.f., Montreal. The No. 3 
corn in the sample market was 1@11,c 
under the May. Freight rates to Buffalo 
are 2c bu, and to Montreal 9c. 

Local millers were in the market the 
past week. Red wheat is hard to buy, 
and premiums were 10@Illc over May 
for No. 1 and 9@lIlc over for No. 2. No. 
1 hard winter weakened to 14c over early 
in the week, but later hardened to 15 
@l5%c over, the outside price being 
paid for choice 63-lb wheat. 

Cables from Buenos Aires say the of- 
ficial estimate of the Argentine surplus 
of wheat is 93,869,000 bus for May 1, 
compared with 72,364,000 on May 13, 
last year. Another cable says the 93,000,- 
000 bus represent the season’s surplus, 
and 26,000,000 have been shipped so far. 
Corn surplus is 154,360,000 bus, new and 
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ae, inst 46,460,000 last ‘year; 
r; 
flaxseed 51,480,000, compared with 15,. 
849,000 last year. 
Parties are the wheat in 
the Northwestern » recently 


wrecked by an explosion, say that the 
concrete mixed in the grain was mainly 
in that on the which has been 
taken care of. wheat taken out of 
the tanks the past week has shown 
and condition, and it is largely a 
soft variety of hard winter which was 
sold in a few instances at 10c over May, 
| No. 1 hard, the price being about 
fc er regular hard winter. There 
have been 50,000 bus taken out of the 
house so far, part of it being trans- 
ferred in barges to the J. Rosenbaum 
elevator and the balance in cars to Ar- 
mour’s Minnesota elevator. Some of the 
oats taken out of the tanks have inspect- 


ed No. 2 white. 

Joseph P. Griffin, president of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, was in Washing- 
ton the past week looking after the in- 
terest of the board at a hearing of the 
Capper-Tincher bill. He favored parts 
of bill, and changes have been made 
which are regarded as ee The 
Board of Trade will eliminate indemnity 
trading and police the speculative opera- 
tions in a way that will be satisfactory 
to the opponents of the grain exchanges. 
The new regulations will reduce the vol- 
ume of 8 ative business somewhat, 
but President Griffin says he hopes that 
it will not be enough to affect the carry- 
ing of the large volume of hedges. 


NOTES 

The Corbin Flour Co., Lytton Build- 
ing, moved this week to the Wrigley 
Building. ’ 

T. M. Chivington, secretary American 
Corn Millers’ Federation, announces that 
his offices after May 1 will be in room 
900, Postal Telegraph Building. 

There were 150,000 bus wheat loaded 
out on Friday for a Buffalo miller, and 
150,000 more are to go out in a few days, 
leaving less than 200,000 bus in all posi- 
tions outside of that in the Northwestern 
elevator. 

Board of Trade memberships have de- 
clined to $6,000, net, to the buyer. The 
various legislative bills in the Illinois leg- 
islature and Congress have had a de- 
pressing effect on values of memberships, 
scaring timid holders into selling. 


Ray F. Sopher, well-known mill super- 
intendent, whose father is the general 
superintendent of the Star & Crescent 
Milling Co.’s plant at South Chicago, has 
accepted a position as superintendent of 
the Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co. 

B. A. Eckhart, president B. A. Eck- 
hart Milling Co., who returned home a 
few days ago from California, contract- 
ed a cold and was confined to his home 
for a short time. He left Tuesday for 
a short business trip to New York City. 

Jacques Luchsinger, of Jochems & 
Luchsinger, Amsterdam, was in Chicago 
the greater ¢ of the week on his wa 
to New York, from whence he will sail 
May 3. On the same day his father will 
sail from the other side.on a short busi- 
ness trip to the States. 

Visitors in Chicago during the week 
were R. C. Tennant and R. A. Hoyt, of 
the Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, 
Minn; W. O. Sholes, of the Mark T. Mill- 
er Milling Co., Moscow, Idaho, on his 
way home, and Frank M. Cole, Kansas 
City manager of W. P. Tanner-Gross & 
Co., Inc., was here Wednesday to meet 
Leopold Gross, of New York City. 

A. L. Goetzmann, president Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, came in from Minne- 
apolis, his home, Tuesday, on his way to 
Washington, D. C., where he is to remain 
for a few days. He will be back in Chi- 
cago by May 7 to meet a group of mill- 
ers on transportation matters. He is 
firmly of the opinion that a mass conven- 
tion of millers would be quite helpful for 
the betterment of milling, and said that 
plans are being considered for such a 
gathering, yet it is early to announce 
rod fixed programme or place of meet- 





The area sown to sugar cane in British 
India for the 1990-21 crop is estimated 
at 2,553,000 acres, a decrease of 5 per 
cent from the estimated acreage of last 


year. 


The total yield of raw sugar is 
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Mitwavxer, Wis., April 30.—The vol- 
ume of business in flour this week was 
slightly larger than for some time, but 
the aggregate was far below normal. 
Bakers still take only what they deem 
necessary to keep their stocks even. It 
is confidently believed, however, that re- 
ductions in bread prices now becoming 
gprseet in the larger cities will stimulate 

emand, and this in turn will be reflected 
by a much healthier buying of flour. 
Prices have fluctuated considerably with 
the cash and future wheat markets, but 
closed lower. 

Fancy patent is moving ahead slowly, 
the call being very light. Grocers appear 
to be selling more than in recent weeks, 
but this enlargement is hardly notice- 


able. The same is true of the call for 
bakers patent, which is slightly more ac- 
tive. Buying of flour is limited to the 


barest necessities, and increases or de- 
creases may be taken as a fair measure 
of thé degree of bread consumption day 
by day. Choice city brands of hard 
spring wheat-patent were quoted at $8.45 
@8.50, and straight at $7.70@8.25, in 98- 
Ib cottons. 

Offers of clear flour of any grade are 
so small that the market is largely nomi- 
nal. There is a good call for the medium 
and low grades, while choice is in fair re- 
quest. Production is so limited that the 
volume of low grade clear is far below 
the quantity which could be marketed if 
it were available. Prices are slightly 
firmer. First clear was quoted at $6.25 
@6.50, medium at $5.20@6, and low 
grade at $4.50@5, in 98-lb cottons. 

Kansas patent flour is wanted only 
when urgent needs force buying by bak- 
ers and grocers.. A somewhat brighter 
feeling has been created by the prospects 
of an augmented demand for flour as 
soon as bakers experience a proper reac- 
tion from the uctions of the selling 
prices of bread. There seems to be no 
question that the limited purchases of 
bread from bakers is an expression of re- 
sentment against the failure of bakers 
to follow the course of flour prices with 
their bread prices. Kansas flour always 
has been popular in this territory with 
the bakery trade. Prices are firmer. 
Fancy Kansas oo was quoted at $7.50 
@8, and standard at $7@7.50, in 98-lb 
cottons. 

The small quantity of Canadian flour 
in stock here, with no new purchases be- 
ing made by jobbers, makes a restricted 
market. There is a fair call for such 
flour, but prices remain out of line. 

While the call for rye flour remains 
limited to bare necessities, it is showing 
a steady increase, especially since the 
cash and option rye markets exhibited a 
stiffening agg Local consumption 
is increasing. olesale bakeries ship- 
ping to all points in the United States 
report an improving demand for rye 
bread. Prices are higher with the grain. 
Pure white rye flour is quoted at $@ 
8.40, straight at $6.95@7.65, and dark at 
$5@6.90, 

The pressure of spot stocks is causing 
trouble to corn mills in the maintenance 
of current production. Many mills have 
been producing at a rate greater than 
justified by demand, as a consequence of 
which they are loaded with corn goods 
which are being marketed in many in- 
stances without regard for manufactur- 
ing costs. This has been especially true 
since the cash and future corn market 
has resumed its downward trend. Prices 
are lower. Corn flour was quoted at 
$1.60, corn meal at $1.55, and corn grits 
at $1.50, in 100-Ib cottons. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


The production of Milwaukee mills, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
was as follows: 


Capacity Output Perc 
This week ......... 24,000 1,752 7.6 
Last week ......... 24,000 1,200 6 
Last year ......+... 24,000 11,000 46 
Two years ago...... 18,000 11,960 66 
Three years ago..... 18,000 10,660 64 
Four years ago..... 12,000 12,000 100 

MILLFEED 


A steadier and firmer millfeed market 
has been the result of a week to 10 days 
of fair demand against small stocks. 


While the call remains spotty and of 
limited volume, there has been enough 
improvement to create a brighter feel- 
ing. Buying is for prompt shipment, 
very little forward stuff being placed. 
This was sufficient to stiffen the list all 
along the way. The only declines noted 
are those of 50c@$I1 ton in rye feed, $1 
in oil meal, and $5 in gluten feed. Flour 
middlings advanced $1 ton, and hominy 
feed also was marked up $1. Receipts 
as well as shipments increased over last 
year for the same week, the outgoing 
volume being 4,247 tons, against 3,543, 
and incoming stocks 400 tons, against 
300 last year. 


BREAD PRICES REDUCED 


Milwaukee wholesale bakeries on May 
1 will place in effect new selling prices 
for bread, under which dealers will pay 
8c for the small and 111,4c for the large 
loaf. This reduction will be reflected in- 
to retail prices, although formal action 
awaits the monthly meeting of the Mil- 
waukee Master Bakers’ Association on 
May 4. 


ATLAS BAKERY TO BE ENLARGED 


The Atlas Bread Factory, 927 Central 
Avenue, Milwaukee, one of the largest 
wholesale baking concerns in the North- 
west, will make additions and other im- 
provements to cost $125,000. The archi- 
tect, Armand D. Koch, 1045 Wells Build- 
ing, is associated with eastern experts in 
bakery design and equipment. The main 
addition will be 60x165, two stories and 
— of re-enforced concrete and 

rick, 


NOTES 


A charter has been granted to the 
Baldwin (Wis.) Co-Operative Co., which 
is organized with $30,000 capital. 

The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 
has admitted James A. Murray, H. L. 
Hadden, William E. Hudson, George A. 
= and W. E. Taylor to member- 
ship. 

The board of directors of the Milwau- 
kee Chamber of Commerce has elected 
President Harry H. Peterson as national 
councillor of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. 

The Portage (Wis.) Wholesale Gro- 
cery Co. has been incorporated, with 
$150,000 capital stock, to take over the 
wholesale grocery, flour and feed busi- 
ness of the T, H. Cochrane Co. of the 
same city. The new corporation is owned 
principally by the owners of the Coch- 
rane company, which henceforth will con- 
fine its attention to produce, grain, etc. 

Nearly 1,500,000 bus Fein, chiefly corn, 
have been shipped by lake vessels from 
the Milwaukee terminal market since the 
opening of navigation. During the week 
the Thomas Barlum took 318,679 bus 
corn to Buffalo, and the Huronton took 
72,589 bus to Montreal. What is believed 
to be a new record for speed in delivery 
by lake-and-rail is that on a cargo of 
rye which left Milwaukee on Sunday, ar- 
rived at Buffalo Wednesday noon, was 
transferred to cars and arrived in New 
York hrm 4 morning for reloading into 


ocean vesse 
L. E, Mever. 





DEVELOPING NEW ASPIRATOR 

Wasuineton, D. C., April 30.—The 
Department of Agriculture is developing 
a new aspirator to be used in cleaning 
wheat by removing smut dust and other 
foreign material during the threshing Ba 
eration, Tests with a preliminary model 
resulted in the removal of approximately 
one third of what is ordinarily classed 
as dockage, the department states. Im- 
provement of this result with the perfec- 
tion of the machine is ex ed. 

The new aspirator is attached to the 
head of the elevator, hence causes no ob- 
struction to the deck of the separator. 
It weighs about 100 lbs and requires for 
operation an additional one half horse- 
power only. Arrangements are being 
made to give the new device a try-out in 
the spring wheat section of the central 
Northwest during the coming threshing 
season. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





South African diamond mines have 
found it necessary to restrict production 
in every possible way, owing to the seri- 
ously depressed condition of the diamond 
ma 





May 4, 1921 
MARTIN BRISTOL RETIRES 


President of J. G, Davis Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., Sells Interest in © mon A t 
of Ill Health—Miller for 50 Years 


Rocuester, N. Y., April 30.—Owing to 
ill health, Martin F, Bristol, president 
of the J. G. Davis Co., owning and op- 
erating the Granite mills, has sold his 
interest in the company and retired from 
active business. Mr. Bristol is one of the 
best known millers in western New York, 
and has been connected with the milling 
business for nearly 50 years. He was 
born in Gainesville, N. Y., Sept. 27, 1849 
On leaving school he spent six years in 
the dry goods business at Gainesville and 
Warsaw, followed by two years in a 
publishing enterprise in San Francisco. 

His first venture in the milling busi- 
ness was in this city in 1874, as a member 
of the firm of Bristol, Viele & Co., 
operating the Granite mill. In 1876, the 
firm of Chase, Bristol & Viele was or- 

anized and purchased the Arcade mill 
n Rochester, operating it until 1879. 
Then Mr. Bristol, with John H. Chase 
and L. Harvey Blanton, under the firm 
name of Chase, Bristol & Blanton, pur- 
chased the Lewis mill in Indianapolis, 
Ind., remodeled and renamed it the Ar- 
cade mill, and operated it for about a 
year, when Mr. Bristol retired on account 
of ill health. 

After the naphtha explosion of Dec. 
21, 1887, in an outlet sewer here which 
resulted in the destruction of the Wash- 
ington, Clinton and Jefferson mills, the 
latter owned by J. G. Davis & Son, Joel 
G. Davis, his son, H. Wheeler Davis, and 
Mr. Bristol, who was a nephew, formed 
a partnership under the style of J. G. 
Davis & Co. The new company pur- 
chased the Granite mill, reconstructed 
the building, installed entirely new ma- 
chinery and operated it under the same 
name, until July 1, 1899, when the busi- 
ness was incorporated as the J. G. Davis 
Co. Its first. officers were: president, 
H. Wheeler Davis; vice president, James 
Bristol; secretary-treasurer, Martin F. 
Bristol. On the death of James Bris- 
tol, in 1906, Martin F. Bristol became 
vice president and treasurer, and George 
G. Davis secretary. H. Wheeler Davis 
died in 1914, when Martin F. Bristol 
succeeded to the presidency, George G. 
Davis becoming vice president and treas- 
urer, and Merritt C. Bristol secretary. 

Mr. Bristol’s relationships in the busi- 
ness have been extremely happy. On the 
eve of his severance from the business 
which he has seer develop to one of the 
leaders in its class here, he addressed a 
cordial letter to employees of the firm. 

Mr. Bristol has taken an active interest 
in public affairs, and was the first vice 
president of the board of managers of 
the New York state Industrial and Ag- 
ricultural School and a member of the 
board for many years. He is active in 
charities and philanthropic work, is a 
member of the board of trustees of 
the Monroe County Savings Bank, a 
member of the board of directors of 
the Union Trust Co., and a trustee of 
the Brick Presbyterian Church. 

With the withdrawal of Mr. Bristol 
from the firm, George G. Davis will be 
acting president until the annual meet- 
ing in July, when it is expected that he 
will be formally elected president. 


T. W. Kwapp. 











RATE FEDERATION ORGANIZED 


Nasuvittz, Tenn., April 30.—The Any 
Quantity Rate Federation is the name of 
a new corporation incorporated here by 
E. M. Kelly, J. W. Morrison, J. B. Bach- 
man, Fred Vorries and H. L. Hanes. 
The incorporators are representatives of 
southeastern milling interests. The pur- 
pose of the corporation, as set out in 
the charter, is securing and distributin 
information regarding freight rates, an 
taking steps for protection of itself and 
the public in the adjustment of freight 
rates, 

During recent years it has become 
almost essential to existence for various 
interests and sections to have representa- 
tion in fighting for proper transporta- 
tion advan The purpose of this 
corporation will be to protect the rate 
— of this territory against as- 
saults. 


Joun Lerrer. 
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New York, N. Y., April 30.—Slowly 
but surely merchandise prices are being 
stabilized and the country is recovering 
its business equilibrium. Much of this 
has come from gradual recognition that 
business cannot be done upon borrowed 
money to the same extent as formerly 
and that, while credit conditions are 
easier, there are still many problems 
to deal with in connection with the un- 
wieldy “frozen loan” account which is 
still an important factor in American 
finance. e bank position is being 
strengthened, however, and with the 
enormous inflow of foreign gold, the day 
is apparently not far distant when it will 
be possible for the Federal Reserve 
banks to reduce rediscount rates as the 
Bank of England did last Thursday. 

Many shrewd judges of financial con- 
ditions, however, believe it to be the 
part of wisdom to continue rediscount 
rates at a high enough level to prevent 
the use of funds for speculative under- 
takings. At the same time it is realized 
that in a country of such enormous re- 
sources it is sometimes difficult to draw 
the line between investment and specu- 
lation. One high expert says that the 
difference is that of a knife blade, which 
means that the differentiation is in prac- 
tice. 

FINANCING TRADE REVIVAL 


There are reasons to believe, however, 
that the credit situation will show ma- 
terial improyement from now on. Busi- 
ness is being conducted cautiously, and 
merchants everywhere have been so long 
purchasing supplies on the hand-to- 
mouth basis as to make it necessary for 
them to send in frequent “repeat orders.” 
The average borrower these days has a 
wholesome respect for his banker and a 
more realizing sense of what a liquid 
asset really is. In the interests of help- 
ing the whole situation, various bankers 
are insisting upon frequent settlements, 
and decline to make loans of a character 
which can be considered as permanent 
investments. There are very handsome 
commissions being offered for such loans, 
and it would be easy for lenders to ob- 
tain from 9 to 12 per cent for accommo- 
dation of this character. 

Shrewd business men everywhere, how- 
ever, are trying to readjust their bank- 
ing upon a basis which will make it pos- 
sible for them to borrow only for short 
periods, and then with the idea of taking 
up each loan at maturity. This sort of 
business borrowing may be: difficult to 
arrange for, and it is too much to ex- 
pect that it will prevail in all cases; but 
the experience of the past 12 months has 
given the average borrower a healthy ap- 
preciation of what a liquid loan really is 
and of the enormous advantage in credit 
to those who have managed their affairs 
so as to pursue a quick paying cash 
policy. 


ADJUSTING THE GERMAN INDEMNITY 


Every business men, corporation and 
virtually every woman and child in the 
United States would be benefited by a 
quick adjustment of the enormously 
complicated German indemnity problem. 
High financial authorities believe that 
this presents the most difficult financial 
questions that have ever arisen in con- 
nection with an after-war readjustment. 
It has been difficult work for France and 
Great Britain to pin Germany down to 
anything and to agree upon a course of 
action which could be safely advocated, 
because of the many contending forces 
which have operated to make these ne- 
gotiations extremely difficult. There has 
never been anything like“it before, and 
there is no telling when all the collateral 
questions involved will be settled satis- 
factorily for the world at large. 

It is easy to see, however, that this 
country will benefit enormously from the 


release of business which will follow 
some worth-while adjustment of the repa- 
rations dispute. An enormous volume of 
foreign business will be released as soon 
as. this question is settled and when the 





dend rate one third. It-is expected that 
much enlightening information will be 
given before the Senate committee on in- 
terstate commerce next month in connec- 
tion with its thoroughgoing inquiry into 
railroad conditions in this country. 
There is, however, apparently little 
basis for the assertion that the high 
freight rates have been an important fac- 
tor in producing trade depression. Such 
a high authority as Daniel Willard, presi- 
dent of the Baltimore & Ohio, said the 
other day that careful inquiry among 
business men convinced him that, even 
if freight charges should be canceled al- 
together, it would not result in enlarging 
the volume of traffic at the present time. 
The outlook has been improved, however, 
by the gradual realization by the public 
that no lasting prosperity can prevail in 
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leading nations get down to something 
approaching a normal working basis 
again. All American business men doing 
business abroad will be helped by an ad- 
justment of these vexing questions, and 
the indications are that there will be im- 
provement in the great basic industries 
as soon as the world ascertains once for 
all that the German indemnity has been 
fixed and agreed to by all concerned. 


RAILROAD OUTLOOK 


Wall Street was a good deal startled 
by the announcement that the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad dividend had been reduced 
from $6 a year to $4 on a share of stock. 
For more than 20 years the Pennsylvania 
had paid at least 6 per cent annually 
and, although the stock had declined 
sharply during the last few months, it 
was not considered probable in many 
quarters that this great road would go 
back -upon a°4 per cent basis. Almost 
nothing that has happened in railroad af- 
fairs could have advertised to the world 
the great difficulty of previies trans- 
portation at a reasonable cost as the 
move by this road to cut its annual divi- 


this country unless the railroads are pros- 
perous and are being conducted economi- 
cally. 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


An expert on business and financial 
affairs, especially as related to the money 
market, made this oe observa- 
tion on the requirements of the prevail- 
ing trade crisis: “It takes a high type 
of business ability to successfully direct 
the affairs of a great corporation in 
these days of slow business and recur- 
ring labor troubles. In 1915, when every 
one was making money, almost any great 
plant could be run successfully by an 
executive of ordinary intelligence sup- 
ported by first-rate helpers. Now, how- 
ever, the situation is very different, for 
there is very little business at all, and 
large employers of labor are experienc- 
ing the greatest difficulty in keeping their 
industrial organization intact. 

“Furthermore, competition is becom- 
ing keen once more, and it is apparent 
that the day of easy profits has passed. 
It is a buyers’ market absolutely, which 
means that the work of selling is becom- 
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ing more difficult every week under such 
conditions as prevail today. I believe, 
however, that the situation will work out 
all right; but every wise executive who is 
able to do so will keep his bank account 
healthy and strong, and run his business 
in such a way as to enjoy a good rest 
every night. The day of easy borrowing 
has passed with the abandonment of 
easy profits and easy business. It takes 
brain power of a high order these days 
to make a 100 per cent showing in the 
realm of trade or finance.” 


AN URGENT PROBLEM 


One important problem has to do with 
making good the estimated shortage of 
1,250,000 dwellings and apartment houses 
in the United States. Building costs 
have been reduced in some quarters, but 
the problem is still very difficult to 
solve, for average outlays for labor and 
supplies are still so far above pre-war 
times as to make it extremely difficult 
for business men or capitalists to engage 
in building operations on a large scale. 
Every investor has to see a profit in such 
transactions, for in the last analysis 
there is small opportunity for making 
much of a success through the develop- 
ment of undertakings conducted on a 
nonprofit basis. 

Some critics declare that the partial 
failure of the Foreign Trade Financial 
Corporation has been due to the fact 
that bankers who have been asked to 
make large investments in the stock have 
not been able to find a profit in them. 
There are many reasons for believing 
that the next six months will be a very 
interesting period in American finance. 
All eyes are still turned upon Europe as 
the center of unsettlement and strife. 
The United States is bound to take a 
healthy interest in all international finan- 
cial negotiations, however, as it is real- 
ized that this country must keep in close 
touch with foreign financial affairs and 
that it must become something more than 
a silent partner in the tremendous read- 
justment of world finance. 





LOUISIANA 


New Orteans, La. April 30.—In- 
quiries were fair and sales slightly im- 
proved this week. It is reported, how- 
ever, by those who booked flour for their 
clients that orders specified minimum 
weight on car lot. Sales of millfeed were 
also slightly improved. 

Flour prices, on track, quoted to deal- 
ers here, by mills, basis 98-lb cottons: 
spring wheat, $7.25@8.50; hard winter 
wheat 95 per cent, $6.90@7.10; short pat- 
ents, $7.50@8.15; soft winter wheat flour, 
$6.90@7.15; short patents, 30@50c more; 
fancy clears, $5.80@6.15. 

Corn products, in car lots from mill, 
as quoted to dealers here in 100-lb cot- 
ton sacks: corn flour, corn meal, cream 
meal and grits, $1.80@1.90. 

Feedstuffs, per bushel in bulk, quoted 
by dealers: corn, No. 2 yellow 76c, No. 2 
white 78c; oats, No. 2 white 49c, No. 3 
white 48c; wheat bran, in bags, per ton, 
car lots, $25; per 100 lbs, on track, $1.40; 

Grain inspected since April 1: wheat, 
export, 4,738 cars; corn, export 485, local 
51; oats, export 4, local 106; rye, export, 
54; barley, export 3, local 1. Inspected 
outward on shipboard: wheat, 360,000 
bus; corn, 25,714. 

Stock in elevators: wheat, 1,697,000 
bus; corn, 1,000; oats, 51,000; rye, 33,000; 
barley, 10,000. 

Shipments of wheat, April 27, were 
737,564 bus. 

NOTES 

Frank H. Jones, of the Pinckneyville 
(Ill.) Milling Co., was here this week. 

E. F. Kohnke, Jr., of the firm of E. 
F. Kohnke & Son, will engage in the 
export business with his brother, McNiel 
Kohnke. He will, however, continue with 
his father in the flour firm of E. F. 
Kohnke & Son. 

Greorce L. Ferry. 





It is reported that the Swedish govern- 
ment is to loan Latvia 1,000,000 Swedish 
crowns for the purchase of agricultural 
machinery from Sweden. Feeling among 
the Latvian trade and government cir- 
cles toward American trade is reported 
as very favorable, but the high price of 
the dollar is said to be a formidable 
deterrent. 
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AN UNHAPPY SITUATION 


A matter of considerable interest to 
millers and other manufacturers or job- 
bers who may be shipping merchandise 
into the state of Mississippi for their 
own account, not to mention those con- 
cerns which have their businesses estab- 
lished in that state, is the fact that it is 
now almost impossible to obtain fire or 
tornado insurance on any commodities 
in Mississippi. 

This situation is the direct result of 
inimical insurance laws, because of which 
nearly all first class fire and tornado in- 
surance companies have withdrawn from 
the state. As expressed by a party 
prominent in Mississippi financial cir- 
cles, “There now remain licensed to op- 
erate in this state a very few companies 
with only small capital, so that it is dif- 
ficult to procure fire or tornado protec- 
tion for property in even moderate 
amounts, and next to impossible in large 
amounts.” ‘The situation is described as 
bad, and becoming worse from day to 
day, as old policies expire. 

That such a condition should prevail 
in any state is regrettable. Modern busi- 
ness has come to look upon insurance as 
a most important feature of its trans- 
actions, and state legislatures should 
realize this fact. It would hardly seem 
that the insurance companies are at fault 
in this case, as those very companies 
which have felt it necessary to withdraw 
from doing business in Mississippi are 
serving business interests to good advan- 
tage in many other states. 

o relieve the existing situation, strong 
efforts are being made to have the gov- 
ernor call an extra session of the legis- 
lature for the purpose of amending the 
state law regarding insurance companies. 
That he will take such a step is the sin- 
cere hope of all business interests which 
have property or merchandise in,.or be- 
ing shipped into, the state of Mississippi. 


THE MILLING SITUATION 
Generally speaking, inactivity still pre- 
dominates in the milling industry in St. 
Louis and the surrounding territory. 
However, there are some scattering re- 
ports of slight improvement, even the 
smallest of which are encouraging just at 
the present time. 

As far as the domestic market is con- 
cerned, buying is very light and on a 
hand-to-mouth basis, although in one or 
two instances mills state that this week 
brought an improvement in the sale of 
soft wheat flour to the South. There is 
little doubt that flour stocks in the South 
are at a low ebb, and that a fair volume 
of business would result from financial 
relief in that territory and a renewed 
confidence in the present basis of grain 
prices. 

Interior mills report some improve- 
ment in the condition of their home 
trade this week, as they did last week. 
This improvement is not of a particu- 
larly large volume, but nevertheless it is 
very gladly received by the trade. 

The export situation remains practical- 
ly unchanged. Demand is of fair volume, 
largely of clears and low grade, from 
the United Kingdom and the Continent. 
Of late, however, foreign buyers have 
been inclined to disagree with the mills 
quotations, and their offers are frequent- 
ly under the mill price. 

Shipping instructions are of no par- 
ticular concern just at the moment. 
What flour is being bought is for imme- 
diate shipment, and old bookings are 
pretty well cleared out, but where such is 








not the case, specifications are hard to 
obtain. 

Flour quotations are slightly stronger 
this week, with the following prices being 
quoted by mills today: spring first pat- 
ent, $7.60@7.85 per 140 lbs, jute, St. 
Louis; spring standard patent, $6.70@ 
6.90; spring first clear, $5@5.25; hard 
winter short patent, $7.50@7.70; hard 
winter straight, $5.75@6; hard winter 
first clear, $4.75@5.25; soft winter short 
patent, $6.75@7; soft winter straight, 
$5.85@6; soft winter first clear, $4.50@5. 


MILLFEED 
There was very little activity in the 


" millfeed market this week. Demand for 


bran, both soft and hard winter, was 
especially quiet. Gray shorts, however, 
displayed an improvement over the past 
few weeks, and the demand for this feed 
was considerably in excess of that for 
bran. Quotations are practically un- 
changed from last week, with the excep- 
tion of those on gray shorts, which have 
advanced $1 or more per ton. Hard 
winter wheat bran is quoted at $17@18 
and soft winter wheat bran at $18@19; 
gray shorts, $22@23. 
FLOUR ‘OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 50,400 bbls,’as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This week .......++..++0+, 17,500 34 
Last week ........8s0ce5es 16,100 32 
VOOP BOO cccdodssccsecivics 18,400 36 
TWO Years AGO ......eseeee 36,100 71 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
TUES WHEE. 2k cctcdisicicics 22,200 29 
Liat week ...cciccsccscive 27,800 35 
+) | MeeewerTrrrrrTrer ry 22,000 29 
Two years ago .........008 55,300 72 


OPERATING AT A PROFIT 


The Government River Service, which 
last February made its revenue equal its 
cost of operation for the first time since 
its establishment in 1918, this month has 
earned an apparent profit in excess of 
$50,000. an 

The service carried: 34,759 tons of 
freight in April, exceeding its previous 
high month by 11,715 tons. Recited ‘in 
the terms of freight carloads, the barges 
carried freight sufficient to fill approxi- 
mately 1,738 freight cars, which would 
constitute 58 frei fat trains. 

As is generally known, the Government 
River Service is a fleet of six towboats 
and 45 barges engaged in moving freight 
between St. Louis and New Orleans upon 
the Mississippi River. Established dur- 
ing the war as an auxiliary to congested 
rail transportation, it has been continued 
as an experiment to determine if freight 
could move in large volume upon the riv- 
er at a rate 20 per cent lower than the 
rail rate, at a profit to the carrier. 

The record movement of April was in 
nine tows and 34 barges. Five new 1,800 
h-p towboats will be added to the service 
in June. 


MISSOURI GRAIN DEALERS MEET 


The seventh annual convention of the 
Missouri Grain Dealers’ Association was 
held in St. Louis, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day. Legislation now pending against 
the grain exchanges of the country was 
the chief topic of consideration. Consid- 
‘erable feeling was also expressed against 
the high freight rates now prevailing. 

The principal address of the conven- 
tion was delivered by B. L. Hargis, presi- 


dent of the Kansas City Board of Trade,, 


who described the many advantages de- 
rived from the present system of grain 
trading. He brought out the impossibil- 
ity of the grain exchanges fixing grain 
prices, and Taid the blame for the wide 
fluctuations of the past months upon the 
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centralized European buying against the 
open American selling. 

E. T. Stanard, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Stanard-Tilton Mill- 
ing Co., St. Louis, explained the necessity 
of uniform feed rules and urged that the 
association go on record as favoring the 
rules drawn up at the recent Chicago 
conference. A_ resolution was later 
adopted by the convention, expressing its 
approval of the before-mentioned rules. 

Officers elected for the following year: 
president, A. H. Meinershagen, Higgins- 
ville; vice president, W. L. Lingle, Beth- 
any; treasurer, W. W. Pollock, Mexico. 
D. L. Boyer, ‘México, is secretary of the 
association. 


NOTES 


Charles F. Rock, attorney in fact of 
the Millers’ Exchange, Kansas City, was 
in St. Louis yesterday on business. 

Carl Giessaw, general manager of the 
New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau, was in 
St. Louis a short time ago conferring on 
traffic matters. 

J. H. Tedrow, transportation commis- 
sioner of the Kansas City Chamber of 
Commerce, was in St. Louis this week on 
freight matters. 

An explosion at the entrance of the 
Randazzo Macaroni Mfg. Co., St. Louis, 
recently damaged the plant to the extent 
of $1,000 or more. 

A. T. Bales, eastern sales manager for 
the George P. Plant Milling Co. St. 
Louis, spent the week calling on the 
trade in the central states. 

Two bakeries in Alton, IIL, this week 
announced a cut of one cent in the price 
of bread, which has been selling in that 
place at 10c and 1l5c a loaf. 

Stokes V. Robertson, Mississippi state 
revenue agent, located at Jackson, re- 
turned from New York recently, where 
he had been taking depositions in his suit 
against insurance companies. 

Captain Edward Nowland, Jr., super- 
intendent of the Cairo, Ill., terminal fa- 
cilities for the Federal Barge Line, has 
tendered his resignation, to take effect 
as soon as his successor can be appointed. 

A. R. Aylsworth, secretary and mana- 

er of the wheat sales department of the 
Federal Grain Co., Kansas City, was in 
St. Louis, Thursday, on his way home 
from New Orleans and other points in 
the South. 

C. V. Topping, secretary, and E. G. 
Hogueland, commerce counsel, of the 
Southwestern Millers’ League, represent- 
ed that organization at a hearing before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
St. Louis this week. 

The: sixth annual convention of the 
Cooperage Association of America will 
be*held in St. Louis next Tuesday,;:Wed- 
nesday and Thursday at the Planters’ 
Hotel. C. F. Meyer, St. Louis, is presi- 
dent of the association. 

Dr. Callan, superintendent of the New 


‘ Orleans City Board of Health, in a 


campaign against alleged insanitary bak- 
eries, recently filed affidavits against four 
New Orleans bakers, charging them with 
handling unwrapped bread. 

The St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange 
will be represented at the fourth annual 
convention of the Mississippi Valley As- 
sociation, to be held at New Orleans, May 
2-4, by Eugene Smith, secretary, and 
Charles Rippin, traffic commissioner. 

Cecil Wayland, a grain dealer of Car- 
rollton, Mo., has secured a carload of 
grain from farmers in that community to 
be donated to the Near East Relief 
Campaign. Grain dealers throughout the 
state are co-operating in this campaign. 


Eugene Smith, secretary, and Charles 
Rippin, traffic commissioner, of the St. 


‘Louis Merchants’ Exchange, will repre- 


sent the exchange at the twenty-seventh 
annual convention of the Illinois Grain 
Dealers’ Association at- Peoria, May 
10-11. 

Over $4,000,000 will soon be made avail- 
able for the farmers of Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama through the sale of 
Federal Land Bank bonds, according to 
a recent announcement by T. F. Davis, 
president of the New Orleans branch of 
the bank. 

The New Orleans Board of Trade, the 
Joint Traffic Bureau and the Wholesale 


‘Grocers’ Association are backing a bill in 


the Louisiana legislature designed to 
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place all waterways in the Orleans parish 
under the control of one organization, 
known as the dock board. 

N. L. Moffitt, president St., Louis Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, appeared before the 
House commitee on agriculture in 
Washington this week and argued against 
the Capper-Tincher bill, which, if passed, 
would practically legislate the grain ex- 
changes of the country out of business. 

W. R. Scott, transportation commis- 
sioner of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade, and W. B. Lathrop, of the Peir- 
son-Lathrop Grain Co., represented the 
Kansas City grain interests at the freight 
rate hearing before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in St. Louis this week. 


The monthly report of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of St. Louis, issued yester- 
day, stated that railroad freight figures 
reflect a slight improvement in industry, 
indicated by the fact that St. Louis 
roads report 2 per cent more loaded cars 
forwarded in March than during Feb- 
ruary. 

Officials of railroads operating east 
from St. Louis report that with the open- 
ing of lake navigation there has been a 
big falling off in grain shipments. Of- 
ficials of southern roads state that there 
is a little falling off in the wheat move- 
ment to the Gulf, and only a fair move- 
ment of corn. 

The fourth annual convention of the 
Community Millers’ Association of 
America will be held in St.-Louis, June 
1-3, at the Statler Hotel. In connection 
with the convention there will be held an 
extensive exhibit of milling machinery 
and accessories, to which the main floor 
dining hall of the hotel will be devoted. 


David I. Bushnell, senior partner of 
the wholesale seed firm of D. I. Bushnell 
& Co. and one of the oldest members of 
the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange, died 
of pneumonia yesterday. Mr, . Bushnell 
had been in business in St. Louis since 
1872. The business will be continued by 
the surviving partner, Robert W. Pom- 
mer. 

A. H. Jennings, assistant secretary of 
the Federal International Bank, New Or- 
leans, declared, in a recent address, that 
one of the great needs of American for- 
eign trade is a plan of government insur- 
ance to protect the exporters against the 
political disturbances and other factors 
that may prevent the foreign buyer from 
meeting his payments. 

A resolution strongly condemning any 
demand for government ownership and 
operation of the railroads as “contrary 
to the spirit of the Constitution of the 
United States,” and declaring that the 
present problems and difficulties of rail- 
road transportation do not arise out of 
the transportation act, was unanimously 
adopted by the board of directors of the 
St. ta Chamber of Commerce this 
week. 


A committee has been appointed by 
the St. Louis Industrial Traffic Managers 
to consider the feasibility of putting 
railroad tracks on the barges now op- 
erating on the Mississippi River, thus 
converting them into car ferries. It is 
contended by some interests that such a 
plan would eliminate much of the cost 
of handling commodities going into the 
river traffic from railroad lines. 

At the recent annual meeting of the 
New Orleans Retail Grocers’ Association 
a committee was appointed to investigate 
charges of profiteering, which had been 
made against some members of the asso- 
ciation. The grocers maintained that ex- 
ceptionally high prices are the result of 
an attempt to dispose of merchandise, 
including flour, purchased before the de- 
cline in prices set in, and that no exces- 
sive profits are being made. 

The master bakers of St. Louis and 
the bakers’ union, representing 1,200 
workmen, have signed a contract for the 
following year, retaining the present 
wage scale and working agreement. This 
action averted a strike threatened to be 
made effective tonight by the employed 
bakers if an agreement were not reached. 
The master bakers had proposed’ a 10 
per cent reduction in wages for the en- 
suing year, which proposal was strongly 
contested by the workmen. 





A new $11,000,000 plant was recently 
opened at Cumberland, Md., by the 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Co, 
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CANADIAN FLOUR EXPORTS 

Now that Canadian flour mills are 
again “on their own” in the matter of 
competition for business both at home 
and abroad, figures showing their ex- 
ports of flour assume a new significance. 
By the kindness of the bureau of statis- 
tics of the federal government at Ottawa, 
‘The Northwestern Miller is able to pub- 
lish returns showing recent clearances of 
flour from Canada in detail and in total, 
and the fact that this information is so 
promptly put at the disposal of the trade 
is a help to the industry in Canada and 
to importers overseas who buy Canadian 
Hour. 

The latest figures at present available 
are those for March. In that month the 
total shipments abroad reached the sur- 
prising total of 820,730 bbls, the largest 
since December, 1919, and one of the 
best monthly showings in the records of 
the Canadian trade. For comparative 
purposes the following table of monthly 
shipments, in barrels, will be of interest: 


1913-14 1917-18 1919-20 1920-21 
Sept.. 379,160 883,752 462,757 309,926 
Oct... 489,644 | 634,598 590,526 570,479 
Nov.. 621,309 986,954 784,951 744,169 
Dec.. 602,477 933,163 1,236,564 607,573 
Jan.. 425,731 886,764 387,712 703,641 
Feb.. 290,301 991,611 236,199 622,730 
Mch,. 432,727 1,049,478 236,195 820,730 
April. 204,688 1,139,574 148,319 = wa wees 
May.. 309,663 753,338 102,086 =. eeee 
June. 330,365 1,171,336 665,701 = aw aaeee 
July.. 314,094 778,337 433,197 = weneee 
Aug.. 366,108 618,728 288,481 ww euee 





Tot. 4,666,267 10,826,633 5,572,688 4,379,248 

To make the matter clearer, the fore- 
going table includes a column giving fig- 
ures for crop year 1913-14, the last one 
preceding the war. It will be seen from 
this how far Canadian flour has travelled 
since that time in conquest of outside 
markets. 

A further statement will help to show 
how this business in flour from Canadian 
mills is distributing itself. This gives the 
destinations in three main divisions, Unit- 
ed Kingdom, United States, and other 
countries. Its figures, in barrels, are as 
follows: 





1920-21— To other Total 

ToU. K. ToU.S. countries exports 
Sept. 31,426 10,889 267,611 309,926 
Oct.. 104,448 131,374 334,657 570,479 
Nov... 318,522 195,922 229,725 744,169 
Dec.. 256,570 194,181 156,822 607,573 
Jan.. 875,619 174,846 163,176 703,641 
Feb.. 329,307 198,712 94,711 622,730 
Mch. 609,550 198,968 112,212 820,730 
Tots. 1,925,442 1,104,892 1,348,914 4,379,248 


Finally, the following detailed analysis 
of exports for March shows the quanti- 
ties of flour shipped to all markets, large 


and small: Bbls 
Po ge AA SS eee ees 2 509,550 
United Grates 6 occcscevccseccesevis 198,968 
Newfoundland ......c.scecssecscece 14,952 
SOON o0ea ss o0'¥55.00.04.0:0% 40.0009 5,803 
GUE 6.04 ons Baden cncseresceress’ 3,775 
Trinidad and Tobago ..........+.++ 8,760 
British West Indies, Other......... 12,300 
ML, acs 0656 56 p.0000060'200d0006 2,912 
BOPEEEE SOG, ccc cc cecsseevecceese 10,801 
DWOBGD sods es viccwice sbcdecscvctove 8,514 
WIOCMETINMGED co sccccreccsvsccccsees 3,536 
SORMED 6.0 ct Few se eetsssc ee etescesre 1,140 
CED BEPON ch cccsonccciaviacs acess 960 
GORE vekocddcctubceoed Pins Soc veens 14,060 
i, I ee ee ee eee 3,856 
SOU IND 6. wien 60:00 0:09 40:3 00-0 m9 84 400 
SC EE BOON go v5500 sn 000000 142 
kh. PS eee 1,611 
by eee ee eee 350 
SL) ela ee Pye als a o0'49. 00 044 e'8 0.00 6's 357 
EPIC TEOUGUERD 60 6c oe cece cceeses 290 
ee OL ee ee eee we éees 2,527 
ng SS Oe ee ae ree ae 1,548 
rer re Troe tee 1,200 
Ey MND oes pina ace sncehcncesees 60 
PI ORE HRS oie cece debcudesone 3,117 
Pe: Re hirikigd 6 bakin banned sae 562 
Pb cab tins Chae ek Gs semen es 562 
Gibraltar ..... Vocvececdescvcccee “oe 286 





Alaske cocccccccccccccccccvecvecse 77 
Venezuela . 1,839 
Poland .... 4,714 
Brazil 746 
St. Pierre and Miquelon 465 

DORR 2. ccccesevccccederceceneeses 820,730 


With this information available it may 
be seen that the Canadian milling indus- 
try is coming through the post-war pe- 
riod in good style. While it is likely that 
profits have not been as good as during 
the war period, that was not expected. 
If the business will yield even a small 
margin over cost, the millers concerned 
will have good reason to be content. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 

The anticipated rise in domestic prices 
for spring wheat flour did not material- 
ize. It was thought there might be an 
advance over last week-end, but this was 
deferred, and the later course of wheat 
justified the millers’ caution. Mean- 
while, demand does not improve and the 
market ‘appears lifeless. Buyers are 
afraid to take on more than they need 
for immediate use. Top patents are quot- 
ed in cars and less than cars at $10 bbl, 
jute, and seconds at $9.50, delivered On- 
tario points, less 10c bbl for cash. 

Ontario soft winter flours are more 
than dull. Mills find it hard to secure a 
minimum volume of orders. Most of the 
current output is going into cracker fac- 
tories and for export. Today’s price is 
$7@7.25 bbl, in secondhand jute bags, 
basis Montreal freights, or $6.90@7, bulk, 
seaboard, for export. 

British and foreign importers were 
spasmodic buyers during the week. 
Opening sales on Monday were at 62s 
or thereabouts for Manitoba patents, 
but today’s best offers are not over 61s, 
and the range is 60@6ls per 280 lbs, 
jute, c.i.f., Glasgow, Liverpool or Lon- 
don; Ontario soft winters, same terms, 
55@57s. It is stated that more business 
could be done if there were any con- 
fidence in present prices. May is expect- 
ed to bring new assurance of steadiness. 


MILLFEED 

The big spring wheat mills have low- 
ered their prices for millfeed $2, making 
bran $29 ton and shorts $31, jute, cars or 
mixed cars, delivered Ontario points. 
Demand is decreasing, and the fact that 
American quotations are much below the 
Canadian level has a depressing effect. 
Fresh pasture is another adverse factor. 


WHEAT 
Western spring wheat is now available 
at Bay ports for use of Ontario mills. 
Today’s price for No. 1 northern is $1.86 
bu, f.o.b. cars. Ontario soft winter wheat 
is offered at country mill points at $1.50 
@1.60 bu for No. 2 red or white, in cars 
or wagon lots. 
CEREALS 


These products are in light demand at 
the reduced prices of a fortnight ‘ago. 
Rolled oats are selling in a jobbing way 
at $3 per 90-lb bag, and oatmeal, in 98-Ib 
bags, at $3.30, delivered, Toronto. Some 
sales for export have been made at 6d 
under quotations of a week ago. De- 
mand from overseas is uncertain, and 
never for large quantities. Rolled oats 
for shipment to Glasgow. have been sold 
at 50s per 280 lbs, and oatmeal at 48s, 
cif, terms. 

COARSE GRAINS 

Offerings and available stocks of oats 
and other such grains are far above re- 
quirements of the markets, and prices 
have no chance to improve. The daily 
fluctuations are narrow, but there is a 
general feeling that the level now estab- 
lished is about as low as can be expect- 
ed. No. 2 white Ontario oats, 41@43c 
bu; barley, 62@67c; rye, $1.30@1.35; 
peas, $1.30@1.35,—in cars, . country 


points; American corn, nominal, 7lc, 
c.i.f., Bay ports. 


LINSEED PRODUCTS 


Oil cake is steady at $45 ton, and meal 

at $47, in bags, mill points. 
NOTES 

The pound sterling is being quoted to- 
day at $4.42¥,, and American dollars at 
$1.12 1-32, in Canadian funds here. 

James Richardson & Sons, Ltd., Kings- 
ton, Ont., have purchased the steam grain 
barge Susie Chapman from a Milwaukee 
firm. 

Advices from Great Britain indicate a 
good demand for Canadian flour, and 
many importing concerns are looking for 
choice mill connections from which sup- 
plies may be obtained. 

The winter wheat crop of Ontario is 
making exceHent progress. An early 
spring and plenty of moisture have com- 
bined to give this grain ideal growing 
conditions. The acreage is in the neigh- 
borhood of 7,000,000, but official estimates 
are not available. 

Official reports indicate that the flow 
of emigration from Great Britain to 
Canada began with the arrival of 5,000 
new settlers at Quebec on Friday of last 
week. All these people are proceeding to 
the province of Ontario and west of the 
lakes, -where they will engage in farm- 
ing. Government and shipping agents 
report keen inquiry from prospective set- 
tlers for information about Canada. 

Mills report another decline in the 
price of bags. Makers of these goods are 
giving the trade full advantage of every 
reduction in cost of raw materials and 
labor that they are able to secure. No 
other class of manufacturers has been 
quicker to see the relationship between 
cost and volume of business, and prices 
of bags have been sacrificed ruthlessly in 
an honest endeavor to give the milling 
industry a low cost basis upon which to 
build up new business in flour. 

Letters from South Africa indicate 
that the last of the Canadian flour pur- 
chased from the Canadian Wheat Board 
early in 1920 has now been disposed of 
to South African millers and flour job- 
bers. In the end the government took 
a loss on its purchase, but this was due 
to a drop in prices and not to any defect 
in the flour. As a matter of fact, Cana- 
dian flour has a very high standing in 
the South African markets and there is 
always a demand for products of Cana- 
dian mills. 

The work of excavating for founda- 
tions of the new mill of the Copeland 


_ Flour Mills, Ltd., Midland, Ont., is com- 


pleted, and gement work is now in prog- 
ress. If all goes well this plant should 
be in operation early in the new crop 
year. The machinery and materials from 
the mill of the Sudbury (Ont.) Flour 
Mills, Ltd., will be used in the construc- 
tion of the new plant. It is interesting 
to note that ‘the cost of erection at Mid- 
land will be very considerably less than 
if work had gone ahead in 1920, as was 
originally intended. 

Canada is turning more and more to 
the use of water power as a substitute 
for coal in the development of her in- 
dustries. There are many private com- 
panies engaged in the business of sup- 
plying hydroelectric power to consumers 
in eastern and western provinces, and it 
is worth noting that these corporations 
are standing the strain of present finan- 


cial and industrial conditions better than . 


any other group. In fact, they are con- 
tinually increasing their facilities. It is 
safe to predict that in a few years’ time 
Canada will have ceased to use coal in 
the operation of most of its larger in- 
dustries, such as flour milling. 


MONTREAL 


Monrreat, Que., April 30.—Local and 
export markets for spring wheat flour 
remain unchanged. Volume of business 
is small, due to a feeling of uneasiness 
in the wheat market. Millers report a 
good demand for small lots for export, 
but it is evident that United Kingdom 
buyers are confining their purchases to 
immediate requirements. A few sales 
are reported to West Indian buyers, but 
no marked improvement in demand is 
looked for until late in the summer, this 
being the off season, combined with a 
demoralized condition in those markets. 
Local trade is quiet, with prices un- 
changed. Top patents, $10; second pat- 
ents, $9.50; strong bakers, $9.30 bbl,—in 
jute, with cash discount of 10c bbl. 

There is no improvement in winter 
wheat flour, although local brokers re- 
port prices firm. Dealers here are ask- 
ing for choice grades, in secondhand 
jutes, $8@8.25 bbl, delivered. 

Stocks of millfeed continue to accumu- 
late, and trade is quiet. Prices declined 
$2 early in the week, making bran $29 
and shorts $31 ton, delivered, in new 
jutes, for spot cash. 


THE WETS HAVE IT 


Traffic officials report an unusually 
good prospect for tourist traffic to the 
province of Quebec this year. Advance 
bookings from the United States are far 
above any previous year, and the season 
will open several weeks ‘earlier than 
usual. Hotels along the St. Lawrence re- 
port similarly, and there is every indi- 
cation that accommodation will be taxed 
to its utmost throughout the entire sum- 
mer. <A large number of conventions 
will add to the pressure for rooms and 
berths. 

How much of this prospective business 
is due to the fact that Quebec has chosen 
to remain wet, while all the rest of the 
continent, with the exception of British 
Columbia, is dry, it would be hard to de- 
termine, but undoubtedly this is a con- 
siderable factor. Evidently a number of 
people still hanker after the old indul- 
gences, and regard total abstinence as a 
state of perfection toward which prog- 
ress must be made by degrees. In the 
meantime the wet spots get the crowds, 


NOTES 


In the matter of allowances for bags 
returned, it is now the practice of Cana- | 
dian mills to pay 5c each for these, 
whether flour or feed. 

With navigation again in full sway, 
local millers are busily engaged in mak- 
ing deliveries to steamers bound to Unit- 
ed Kingdom ports. One mill reports de- 
liveries to be made to 19 steamers dur- 
ing the next fortnight. 


Canadian steamship companies are an- 
ticipating a record movement of freight 
by water this year. The high cost of rail- 
way freight service is the main consid- 
eration that will move shippers to use 
the water routes wherever this is pos- 
sible. 

The Canadian ‘National Millers’ Asso- 
ciation has moved its head office in Mont- 
real to Room No, 1, Coristine Building. 
F. C. Cornell, assistant secretary, is in 
charge, and is putting all his time and 
energy into the work of the Association. 
The ) ow of directors will hold a meet- 
ing there on May 4. 

Local millers, steamship and railway 
officials and other interested parties are 
to be addressed on May 4, in the coun- 
cil chamber of the Board of Trade, on 
the question of mechanical appliances for 
the loading of flour on steamers. The 
speakers will include Captain R. A. Bar- 
ber, of F. H. Price & Co., New York, 
and Messrs, Agry, Alvey and Cutting, 
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of the Lampson Co.; Boston. A large at- 

tendance is expected, because if Ameri- 

can Atlantic ay adopt these appli- 

ances as has New Orleans, the Canadian 

will have to follow suit promptly 
order to be in a position to compete. 
T. J. Grices. 


WESTERN CANADA 

Wiwnireze, Man., April 30.—Following 
the trend of wheat, the flour market is 
inactive. Domestic consumption of flour 
is steady, but the mills need export trade 
to operate at anything like their capac- 
ity. At present, men in the trade are 
just meeting business as it comes along. 

Today’s quotations: top patent spring 
wheat flour, in cars or mixed cars, deliv- 
ered Fort William, Winnipeg and corre- 
sponding territory, $10.15 bbl, in 98-lb 
jute bags; second patents, $9.55; first 
clears, $20. For 30-day terms, 10c bbl 
is added, and for 60-day terms, 20c. 


MILLFEED 
An excellent demand for bran exists, 
—. largely to this product being re- 
qui in the combat with the grasshop- 
per. There is only a fair inquiry for 
shorts. The highest price for bran is 
$25 ton, in bags, and shorts $27, in cars 
or mixed cars, delivered, f.o.b. Manitoba 
points. 





WHEAT 


The wheat market this week has been 
very quiet. In the cash market there was 
an exceptionally strong demand for No. 
1 northern, still attributed to American 
mills, although the Fordney tariff ap- 
pears to be held up for some time. Cash 
wheat in the terminals is held with great 
tenacity, and offerings come upon the 
market in isolated cars and very slowly. 

The result is that shippers are reluc- 
tant to enter into contracts to supply 
grain in quantities unless they have been 
able to accumulate it beforehand, and in- 
stances have not been wanting during the 

ast week or two where transactions 
ave proved unprofitable through con- 
tracts being made in advance and the 
sellers finding trouble and increasing 
premiums when they went to collect the 
grain. Inspections for the week were 
735 cars, against 963 last week. 

Following are the prices of No. 1 
northern for each day of the week end- 
ing April 30: 


o—Futures—, 

Cash May July 

April 25 ........ $1.78 $1.60 $1.35% 

April 26 .......+ 1.75 % 1.56 1.34% 

April 37 ...cce0% 1.75% 1.55% 1.35% 

April 28 ........ 1.77% 1.57% 1.36% 
AGTH BO cccccsce 1.80 1.61 1.39 

April 30 ......0. 1.78% 1.61% 1.39% 

OATMEAL 


Very little business is being transact- 
ed in rolled oats and oatmeal. Prices 
unchanged. Rolled oats are now selling 
at $2.30@2.85 per 80-lb bag; oatmeal, $3 
@3.20 per 98-lb bag,—delivered, Winni- 
peg territory. 

COARSE GRAINS 

The inquiry for coarse grains is only 
fair, and offerings light. This week there 
has been a decrease of 41%c in oats, 2%,c 
in barley and an increase of 314c in rye. 
Closing prices: No. 2 Canadian western 
oats, 4lc bu; No. 3 Canadian western 
barley, 7514,c; rye, $1.48,—in store, Fort 
William. 

RYE FLOUR 


The demand for rye flour continues 
very quiet. There is no change in prices 
from a week ago. Quotations: best pat- 
ents, $9 bbl, in 98-lb bags; medium 

ades, $8; dark, $5; rye meal, $6.50,— 

elivered, Winnipeg territory. 


INVESTIGATING CANADIAN GRAIN TRADE 


The royal commission appointed to in- 
vestigate Canadian grain trade is now in 
Winnipeg and is expected to announce 
early sittings at various parts in the 
West. One of the most serious charges 
to be investigated is that elevator own- 
ers have been using grain stored with 
them for farmers’ account in filling con- 
tracts for shipment at premium prices. 
It is to be doubted if there has been any- 
thing irregular in this respect, but the 
board should soon get at the facts. It 
will probably be found that nothing has 
been done by elevator men or millers 
that has not been a recognized feature of 
the trade for many years, - 

Undoubtedly the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners has full information as to 
such matters and will take the respon- 
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sib for general practices that 
ng Ee to exist. In thie connection it 


is inte © Fang that the farmers’ 
organizations o est are protesting 
against the presence of a eauber of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners on the 
royal commission. This protest is based 
on the fact that the En oa body has 


been party to an in the practices 
of Canadian grain trade that may be 
_open to objection. 

NOTES 


A syndicate of Winnipeg grain dealers 
has bought the holdings of the Canadian 
West Grain Co., which operates 17 eleva- 
tors in Saskatchewan. 

Most of the smaller flour mills of the 
itt of Alberta, Saskatchewan and 

anitoba have shut down for the re- 
mainder of this crop year, as their local 
supplies of wheat are exhausted. 

There are some reports of a recurrence 
of the grasshopper plague of last year in 
certain parts of western Canada, and 
local authorities are being warned that 
the danger of a new outbreak is not 
negligible. 

Reports from Alberta state that seed- 
ing is well on the way under ideal condi- 
tions. There is plenty of moisture, and 
farmers believe the season is more fa- 
vorable than that of 1920. Predictions 
as to acreages under leading grains state 
these will Te about same as last year. 
Labor conditions are better than they 
have been in years, and wages range $40 
@60 per month. 

D. I. Walker, travelling manager of 
the Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., has gone to Toronto to study traf- 
fic work as it will apply to the traffic 
problems of the company from coast to 
coast. As a precautionary step, Mr. 
Walker thought it advisable to take a 
bride along; in this way his life will be 
made partly pleasant. Best wishes are 
extended to the couple from all friends 
in the West. 

Weather conditions in Manitoba since 
the ample rainfall of the past few days 
are excellent. Although work is some- 
what delayed, the farmers are in good 
spirits, realizing that there is no danger 
of soil drifting at the present time, Con- 
siderable rain, sleet and snow has fallen 
during the past month in Saskatchewan. 
This moisture, while delaying the work 
to some extent, is looked upon by the 
grain growers very favorably. 

The grain exchanges of western Can- 
ada are viewing with a good deal of 
complacency the operation of the new 
law in Minnesota to prevent special 
forms of — trading. It is believed 
American dealers will turn their atten- 
tion to Winnipeg and other Canadian 
markets as a substitute for Minneapolis 
when they have such deals to make. The 
development of this practice will of 
course depend to some extent upon 
whether or not the American market re- 
mains open to Canadian wheat. 

Southern Alberta’s crop acreage this 
year will be very considerably reduced 
from last year, according to estimates 
obtained. Last spring the estimates ran 
to 2,250,000 acres, and later were cut 
down to 2,000,000. This spring the esti- 
mate is for 1,700,000 acres, with a possi- 


bility of this being cut down later. Of . 


the estimated acreage, 1,200,000 will be in 
wheat, 350,000 in oats, 65,000 in barley, 
53,000 in flax and 16,000 in hay. These 
figures cover the territory of the south- 
ern Alberta division of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. 

The Grain Inquiry Commission, con- 
sisting of Justice Hyndman, Lincoln 
Goldie, J. H. Haslam and W. D. Staples, 
held its first informal meeting in Winni- 
peg Tuesday morning. C. A. Birkett, 
secretary of the Fort William Grain Ex- 
change, has been appointed secretary, 
and R. A. Bonnar, K.C.,.of Winnipeg, 
general counsel to the commission. ft 
was intimated that the preliminary work 
of organization of the commission might 
occupy two or three weeks, and that 

ublie sessions of the board might not 

held until after that time, but that 
adequate notice of all meetings would 
be given. L, E. Gray. 





New York’s 12 new piers, being con- 
structed on Staten Island, to cost $20,- 
000,000, are 90 per cent completed, and 
will be ready for use next fall. 
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TOO MUCH GOVERNMENT 


Charles Quinn, of Toledo, secretary of 
the Grain Dealers’ National Association, 
testifying this week before the House 
agricultural committee at Washington, is 
reported to have roused the ire of the 
committee when he called into question 
its intellectual capacity and competence 
to draft a bill which should solve so intri- 
cate and technical a problem as that in- 
volved in the proper handling of grain. 

“It is absurd,” Mr. Quinn is quoted as 
caying: “for lawyers to sit around a 
table and listen for ten days to a hear- 
ing, and then undertake to write a bill 
regulating a business that is the evolu- 
tion of three quarters of a century.” 
Mr. Quinn’s point is well taken, com- 
mendable for its courage and outspoken 
frankness, and worthy of support. 

There is another bill, known as the 
Lantz bill, now in committee in the IIli- 
nois legislature, which is designed to pro- 
hibit all trading in futures and to elimi- 
nate the Chicago Board of Trade. Simi- 
lar assurance was shown by the recent 
farmers’ Committee of 17 which reported 
that “after six months of intensive study 
of grain distribution and marketing,” it 
had worked out a grain marketing plan 
to submit to the grain growers of the 
United States to take the place of a sys- 
tem which represents the best thought of 
the practical and experienced minds in 
the business and the study of many years. 

“After six months of intensive study!” 
This reminds one rather unpleasantly of 
the fact that there is nothing quite equal 
to the egotism and assurance of ignor- 
ance, that “fools rush in where angels 
fear to tread,” and that “a little knowl- 
edge is a dangerous thing.” Probably 
nothing will satisfy the farmer, the poli- 
tician and the legislators but to go ahead 
and ruin the business of the country, if 
that be possible, by unwise, experimental 
and impractical legislation. 

It has already been done with the rail- 
roads, The one and only thing that is 
vitally wrong with the railroads is too 
much governmental interference, and, at 
last, a hopeless mess has been made from 
which it is difficult to escape. The farm- 
ers are bent on an object lesson and 
nothing else will satisfy them, and it may 
be doubted if they will learn their lesson 
even from that. 

If the present system of grain market- 
ing did not already exist, and the plan of 
it were presen to the farmers and 
politicians of the — for the first 
time, and its many advantages, now 
proved by actual test, pointed out, it 
would likely as not be hailed as a big 
step forward and eagerly espoused by 
those who now condemn it. The princi- 

al thing that is wrong with it is that it 
as been tried and actually exists. The 
remise, “whatever is, is wrong,” is a 
ad one on which to build. 





THE WEEK’S MILLING 


Domestic business is just about as 
dead as it can be, sales being few and 
far between, and confined to an occa- 
sional car. Unless some new business 
comes in, this next week will nearly clean 
up everything in sight on which to run, 
even at the present reduced rate of op-. 
eration. Keeping the mills in operation 
at half capacity, or less, is a week-to- 
week proposition with the millers, with 
the sword of Damocles suspended by a 
single thread over their heads. If the 
thin and attenuated thread of orders 


fails to hold, the sword drops, and the 
mill closes down. 

The chance of a revived export busi- 
ness, to which millers were turning hope- 
fully as the means of taking up the slack, 
did not develop this week. Only one 
miller reported any export sales, and he 
did not have much to say about it. Some 
of the millers say they did not hear a 
word from their export connections dur 
ing the week, and no cables were ex- 
changed. It is presumed the advance in 
the market has checked the business, as 
the sales put through last week were 
before the advance. 

Although there is no sale for flour, one 
miller says it is easier to sell flour than 
to buy wheat. The somewhat freer move- 
ment of wheat reported recently has evi- 
dently dried up on the advance. That 
does not much matter, as there is no flour 
business and millers, consequently, do not 
require the wheat and can wait. Al- 
though some millers were inclined to turn 
bullish on cash and May wheat a week 
ago, it is now noted that this bulge, like 
others heretofore, is having trouble in 
maintaining itself. It is the same old 
story over again, now grown monotonous 
by frequent repetition. 

There is an absence of sufficient buy- 
ing power to support and sustain the 
advances. They come as a result of shorts 
covering, rather than as a reflection of 
a change in the fundamental situation, 
and hence are not regarded as significant. 
The threatened congestion in the May fu- 
ture, with scarcely any wheat in Chicago 
to deliver, and cash at a premium, is not 
considered as a guide to values, and is 
making the consummation of flour sales 
just that much more difficult. 

The situation described is exactly in 
line with what has prevailed for most of 
the crop year; it is a peculiar, unnatural 
and anomalous one, interesting as a 
study, as is morbid psychology, Sut not 
productive of, or conducive to, business. 
Millers and the flour trade are heartily 
sick of the whole show and will be glad 
to see the end of it, and a return to more 
normal and stabilized markets, when cash 
wheat and the futures bear a more nat- 
ural relation to each other. This ex- 
planation, not even considering the eco- 
nomic condition, is enough of itself to ac- 
count for the absence of business. 

Wheat and flour prices at Toledo, 
April 29, were about the same as a week 
ago, soft winter patent being $6.80@ 
7.20, compared with $7@7.35, and local 
springs $8@8.20, compared with $8.20, 
98’s, f.o.b. Toledo. Millers were bidding 
$1.36@1.38 for No. 2 red wheat, To- 
ledo rate points, compared with $1.33@ 
1.36 a week ago, 

Outside flours from Kansas and the 
Northwest were firmer at a slight ad- 
vance for the week and, as usual, some 
very low offers were made to attract 
business. Good brands from the South- 
west were held at $7.60@7.80, with 95 
per cents at $7.10@7.30, jute, Toledo 
rate points, and some northwestern mills 
were meeting these prices. 

There is nothing much to be said about 
feed. It is slow and difficult to sell, and 
is not expected to show any improvement, 
considering the downward tendency and 
the excellent condition of pasturage. 


TQLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity 
of 48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
TRIS WOO 2. ccccccscccsess 16,200 34 
Last week ........csseeeee 17,940 37 
» . mh SePrreeerrrrieie 9,100 19 
Two years ago .......+.++- 29,750 62 
Three years ago ...,...-+-.. 10,200 21 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, In- 
diana and Michigan, including those at 
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Toledo, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, with comparisons for the corre- 
sponding weeks of 1920 and 1919: 

No. ag Output Pct. 


This week ....++ 26 160, 50,974 31% 

Last week .....+. 265 144,360 44,600 30 

Year @8O «...-++- 10 ° 86,160 24,482 28 

Two years ago... 11 90,360 67,140 63 
NOTES 


At Bucyrus, Ohio, bread is retailing at 
18c a loaf, two loaves for 25c. One firm 
is advertising two loaves for 23c. 

David Anderson, president National 
Milling Co., Toledo, returned this week 
from a 10 days’ visit at French Lick 
Springs, Ind. 

Lucas County farmers, the county in 
which Toledo is located, have sent 21 
cars of corn for the relief of the starv- 
ing people of Europe. 

W. F, Steele, representing the Ladish 
Milling Co., Milwaukee, Wis., in Ohio, 
and O. B. Grosvenor, of the Van Dusen 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, called at this 
office this week. 

A canvass of Toledo reveals that there 
are about 20,000 men and women unem- 
ployed in this city at the present time, 
and 10,000 who work only part time. Un- 
employment in Detroit is reported to 
have been reduced 50 per cent in the last 
two weeks. 

Cc. M. Crum, manager Lodi (Ohio) 
Mill & Elevator Co. since the consolida- 
tion of the Lodi elevator and Lodi mill 
in July, 1919, has sold his interest to E. 
L. Plank, who was the owner of the Lodi 
mill before the consolidation. Mr, Plank, 
who has assumed the management of the 
Lodi mill, also owns the mill at Berea, 
Ohio. 

A Toledo miller reports having re- 
ceived a reliable report from his repre- 
sentative at Portland, Maine, to the ef- 
fect that millers of spring wheat, through 
their agents there, have offered flour out 
of the new crop as low as $5.50 bbl. The 
representative of the mill comments by 
saying that these offerings do not serve 
to help the trade to have confidence in 
anything in the flour line. 

The Mother Hubbard Flour Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has been formed to engage in 
the flour jobbing busines by G. M, Pal- 
mer, president Hubbard Milling Co., 
Mankato, Minn., and W. C. Gould until 
recently in the flour brokerage business 
and connected with the Theobald Milling 
Co. The new company will handle the 
products of the Hubbard Milling Co. and 
also Kansas, soft winter, rye and corn 
flour. Temporary offices have been taken 
at 311 C, A. C. Building. 





EVANSVILLE 


Evansvitie, Inp., April 30.—The ad- 
vancing price of wheat has caused a con- 
tinued good demand for flour to meet 
the needs of the jobbers who have been 
hand-to-mouth buyers for so long they 
have become used to it, and seem afraid 
to break away from the custom. The 
slightest advance, however, brings them 
running to get the best there is offered. 
Also there is the sharp competition on 
the part of mills that seek business by 
the cut-rate route, to the detriment of 
the trade generally. As one miller ex- 
pressed it, they do not seem to under- 
stand that ws are helping to loosen 
what little hold they have, by aiding in 
the demoralization of the market. 

Evansville mills have had a good trade 
this week, and increased their output 
considerably. All of the mills have been 
working at least half time, and one, the 
Igleheart, full time. Domestic demand 
has been good, and there has been a firm 
undertone to the market. Prices have 
advanced fully 25c bbl on the advancing 


wheat market, and the output is findin 


a ready market. Salesmen report a 
demand, and the feeling generally is that 
it will continue for the interim between 
now and the new crop, which, if condi- 
tions do not change, will be earlier this 
year than usual. 

Millers are buying wheat from hand to 
mouth in the face of orders, because of 
market conditions. There are also indi- 
cations that farmers are getting ready to 
let go of their stored wheat, becoming 
convinced that the Utopian prices they 
had hoped for will not be realized, 

There has been a deal of export 
inquiry, though it has not been attractive 
at the prices and terms offered. This has 
slackened, however, in the face of ad- 
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vancing prices, just as the domestic de- 
mand has increased. 

Statistically, wheat should be very 
strong in the face of the visible supply, 
and sentiment alone seems to have been 
responsible for the recent low levels. It 
is probably this knowledge that has in- 
duced farmers to come into the market 
now to dispose of their holdings. . Thus 
far mills have.been buying wagon wheat 


alone, but there is every indication 
thro inquiry that carioad lots will 
soon begin to come to them, 


County agents from a dozen counties, 
at a meeting here during the week, re- 
ported that the condition of wheat is 20 
per cent off from the report issued April 
1. Weather conditions have been respon- 
sible for this. March was warm, with 
just enough rain to advance the growing 
wheat beyond any condition for the sea- 
son in recent years. During the latter 
part of the month a freeze came that 
set the early plant back, and in early 
April there was another freeze, with a 
hoar frost to follow. Rains during this 
month, with many cool days, have not 
benefited the plant, except that the cool 
weather has killed the fly that had shown 
in the early stage of its growth. Just 
now the plant is showing yellow leaves 
and is drooping considerably. 

If May comes in warm and dry, the 
wheat in southern Indiana will be har- 
vested 15 days earlier than ever known 
before. Alfalfa fields are now ready to 
cut, which is so unusual as to cause uni- 
versal comment among the farmers. The 
year 1921 will bear a record all'its own 
in southern Indiana, not only in the mill- 
ing business but for the farmer as well. 

Much selfrising wheat flour is made in 
Evansville, and millers are wondering 
what will be the effect of a bill intro- 
duced in the Florida legislature to pre- 
vent the sale of selfrising flour in that 
state. Though the bill is ridiculous on its 
face, for selfrising flour is of the best 
patent make, no man has yet guessed 
what a legislature will do. Florida is 
one of the best buyers of selfrising flour 
in the Union, and to close so rich a mar- 
ket to millers is felt by them to be a 
crime. The women of the state are up 
in arms against the bill, and it is not be- 
lieved that it will become a law. 

Flour quotations for the week show an 
advance over last week. Best patents are 
quoted at $8.25@8.75 bbl, 98-lb basis 
f.o.b. Evansville. Straights are $7.40@ 
7.75 bbl, 48-lb and 98-lb sacks, basis f.o.b. 
Evansville. 

Millfeed is only partially active. The 
demand for shorts continues strong, with 
the prices ranging $23@26 ton in car- 
load lots. Mixed feed ranges $21@24 in 
100-Ib sacks, carload lots. Bran is quot- 
ed at $20 ton with no demand. 


* * 


Albert Hahn, secretary Akin-Erskine 
Milling Co., was operated on for appen- 
dicitis early in the week. He is improv- 
ing rapidly, and expects to be at his desk 
within two or three weeks. 

W. W. Ross. 





INDIANAPOLIS 

Inpranapouis, Inv., April 30.—Buying 
of wheat flour in Indiana this week con- 
tinued on the same restricted scale that 
has prevailed for several months. More 
interest, however, recently has been 
shown in clears, and some millers report 
they have sold a considerable quantity 
for export; but the demand for patents 
continues slow. 

A better undertone to grain values’has 
had its effect on quotations, and the 
level at the end of the wee six-day 
period was higher than that of the pre- 
— one. ft winter patents were 
quoted for shipment in car lots at $7@ 
7.75 bbl, 98-lb cotton basis, an advance 
of 25c in the minimum and 50c in the 
maximum. Hard winter patents were 
offered at $7.50@8.50 bbl, the minimum 
having increased 50c, with the maximum 
unchanged. ee patents were avail- 
able at $8@8.50 bbl, a jump of 50c in 
the minimum; the maximum, in most 
cases, was unchanged. 

The demand for millfeed is slow, but 
the undertone of the market was de- 
cidedly better. On account of the slow 
demand for flour, no mills in this terri- 
tory have been running near capacity, 
with the result that there is no excessive 
amount of feed in stock. otations are 
unchanged from last Saturday, as far as 


wheat products are concerned, bran be- 
ing available for shipment in car lots at 
$25@26.50 ton, sacked, mixed feed at 
$26@27.50 and middlings at $28@29.50. 
In corn feeds, the level was $1 ton high- 
er, hominy feed being offered at $24, 
bulk, and $26, sacked. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of wheat flour by mills in In- 
dianapoiis, with a weekly capacity of 
22,800 bbls, and inspections of grain and 
stocks in store, in cede. the latter as 
of April 30, with comparisons for corre- 
sponding periods, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

This week ...ccccceccesees 7,634 3 

Last week ........s.eeeeees 6,897 30 

VO@Qr OBO cccccccccccccccce 4,702 21 

Two years AGO ......sseeee 12,379 64 

April 30, 1921, stocks in store........ 9,485 
INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 

In Out 

Wheat ccccsccccccecssecce 29,000 20,000 

GOR. cccccdoceccccccccece 172,000 85,000 

GOURD ccccciccocvccccccsece 306,000 134,000 

RYO cccccccccccccccccccce 10,000 4,000 

STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 

This week ... 68,400 164,750 182,710 3,500 

Last year .... 254,620 513,970 87,080 3,780 


Two years ago 265,000 689,730 171,660 220 
OUTLOOK IN THE TRADE 


The fact that supply and demand in- 
evitably determine values, although ex- 
traneous matters often delay the out- 
come, is a source of optimism to many 
millers in considering existing conditions 
affecting wheat flour. Just now, it is 
pointed out, the grain and grain prod- 
ucts trade seems to be more interested 
in world politics and in the 1921 crop 
outlook than in the fact that a fair for- 
eign demand has been evident for the 
American surplus of the 1920 crop of 
wheat, and that Europe also is showing 
interest in this year’s crop. 

It is only a matter of time, in the 
opinion of a not inconsiderable number 
of Indiana millers, until this demand will 
have an important bearing. The belief 
seems to be fairly general that the pe- 
riod of declining vent, as far as corn, 
wheat and their products are concerned, 
is at an end or near to it. 

An inquiry by one Indiana miller this 
week of three large grain firms, two out- 
side Indianapolis and one in this city, 
with respect to their opinion on wheat 
values, brought replies that are interest- 
ing as bearing on the outlook. “All 
grains are undervalued and will bring 
higher prices,” one replied. “Be cautious 
about pressing the selling side of wheat 
on breaks; coarse grains seem to be in a 
trading position,” another answered. “We 
feel that the trend of all grains is up- 
ward,” the third replied. 

For the time being the principal at- 
tention of the trade has been centered 
on the extremely favorable news of the 
new crop of wheat. Some of the most 
expert analysts in this state think that 
not enough significance has been attached 
to the export business in the grain that 
has developed on every decline in quota- 
tions. Actual clearances for Europe, 
they say, have been at the rate of 1,- 
000,000 bus daily throughout the pres- 
ent crop year, adding that the American 
reserves will in all probability be at a 
very low point by the time the new crop 
is ready for market. 

As a co uence, the view is expressed 
that cash prices for the 1921 grain will 
be on a rock-bottom basis at the begin- 
ning of the new crop year. Whether or 
not it will advance in price is, of course, 
a matter of conjecture. Some light on 
possibilities is shown by an examination 
of figures in the 10 years, 1904 to 1913, 


preceding the World War, which show 
that cash wheat in the month of July 
sold as high as $1.40 bu in 1909, $1.16 in 


1912, $1.08 in 1911, $1.02 in 1910, $1.06 in 
1907, $1.20 in 1905, and $1.12 in 1904. 

With normal conditions again prevail- 
ing in grain and milling, and with a 
gradual improvement in general indus- 
trial conditions, buying of flour is ex- 
pected to grow. Drastic liquidation in 
grain values has been the big deterrent 
to buyers, and it is believed to have spent 
the most of its force in the crop year 
that now is waning. 


CORN PRODUCTS 

The demand for corn products has 
slackened in the last 10 days, but the 
volume of sales is reported as fair for 
the season of the year. Quotations are 
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unchanged, grits being offered for ship- 
ment in car lots at $1.75 per 100 lbs, 
sacked, meal at $1.65, hominy at $2.25, 
hominy flakes at $1.85, cerealine at $2.55 
and corn flour at $2.95. 


BANKS’ INVESTMENTS SANCTIONED 


Governor McCray, it is understood, has 
indicated to the state bank department 
of Indiana that it should not question 
investments that state and private banks 
and trust companies may wish to make 
in the Foreign Trade Financing Corpora- 
tion, but that it will be all right to over- 
look such investments and depend on the 
next legislature to legalize them. Mill- 
ers in the state, many of whom do an 
export business, have been interested in 
obtaining all the Hoosier support pos- 
sible for the corporation. 

National banks are authorized by the 
amendment to invest in the corporation 
pod ged cent of their paid in capital stock 
and surplus. A bill, designed to permit 
Indiana state and private banks and 
trust companies to do the same, was in- 
troduced and passed by the last legisla- 
ture, which adjourned a few weeks ago, 
but it was lost in the rush of the closing 
of the session and never reached the gov- 
ernor. He, however, does not intend to 
let the failure of the bill to actually be- 
come a law interfere with the inten- 
tion, and the state bank department, it 
is understood by local financiers, is not 
to raise any question about such invest- 
ments. The governor is an Indiana mem- 
ber of the Foreign Trade Financing Cor- 
poration. 

NOTES 

Only three bakers in Indiana sold 
bread in violation of the state baking law 
in March, it is announced in the monthly 


‘report of I. L. Miller, state food and 


drug commissioner. 

William Ell, Perry A. Morgan, Conrad 
Romas, James L. Tucker, William Mill- 
er, J. C. Hartzler and Benjamin Ben- 
nett have been named as directors of the 
Farmers’ Co-operative Co., Cory, which 
is to operate a grain elevator. 

Charles Peterson, a farmer of Bar- 
tholomew County, has announced that he 
will try horseless farming on one field 
of corn this year. The entire work of 
preparing the land and planting, culti- 
vating and harvesting the crop is to be 
done with power machinery. 

A car lot of flour, recently bought by 
popular subscription in Clinton County 
for shipment overseas for the relief of 
needy persons in the Near East, is to be 
sent soon. It is planned to have exer- 
cises at Frankfort, the county seat, on 
the day that the flour leaves. 


Edgar H. Evans, president Acme- 
Evans Co., flour millers of Indianapolis, 
has subscribed $5,000 to an additional 
endowment fund that is being raised for 
Wabash College, Crawfordsville. Mr. 
Evans is an alumnus of Wabash, and is 
a member of the board of trustees of 
the institution. 

The Farmers’ Equity Union, Hebron, 
composed of 100 grain raisers, has bought 
an elevator at Hebron of D. A. Fisher & 
Son. This is the second elevator acquired 
by the concern, one having been pur- 
chased last week at Aylesworth. The or- 

anization also will build an elevator at 
urlburt Station. 

County agricultural agents of Parke, 
Greene, Clay, Sullivan, Vermillion and 
Vigo counties met in Terre Haute this 
week to consider plans for the pooling of 
wheat and corn in the Wabash valley 
region. C. J. Forrett, representing the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, was 
one of the speakers. 

Epwarp H. Ziecner. 





Italy—Crops 

Department of Agriculture estimates of 

the grain crops of Italy, by calendar years, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Wheat Corn Oats 

1920.. 141,339 86,609 27,055 

1919.. 169,771 85,846 34,696 


Barley Rye 
6,081 


1918.. 176,368 76,590 45.353 9,686 4,724 
1917.. 139,999 75,452 33,889 7,422 4,460 
1916.. 191.249 81,547 28,742 11,041 6,682 
1915.. 170,541 121,824 31,443 11,051 4,362 
1914.. 169:5%1 104,966 26.827 6,917 56,260 
1913.. 214.405 108,388 43.469 10,803 . 5,589 
+ 1912.. 165,720 98,668 28,306 8,403 65,285 
1911.. 192,395 93,680 40,973 10,882 6,297 


ACRES (000’s OMITTED) 

Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 
1920... 11,290 1,172 500 285 
1919... 10,593 1,129 479 272 

+++ 10,798 3,459 1,211 494 272 
1917... 10,487 3,672 1,107 469 279 
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AUSTRALIAN EXPORT TRADE 


Situation Serious; Millers Unable to Sell 
Flour Overseas—Lifting the Harvest 
—To Prevent American Dumping 


Metzovaene, Vicrorta, March 28.—The 
flow of wheat to the seaboard in the sev- 
eral states has been well sustained dur- 
ing the last few weeks, and the railway 
authorities have provided exceptionally 
efficient service. In Victoria more than 
8,000,000 bus have been already stacked 
at the ports,:and of that quantity over 
7,000,000 have been shipped. The rail- 
ways in New South Wales are reported 
to lifting about 200,000 bus — and 
unless something unforeseen should oc- 
cur this quantity, it is estimated, will be 
loaded direct from the trucks into the 
ships. About 40,000 tons of shipping 
are now in sight in the mother state. 

Statistics show that shipments of grain 
and flour this season have been made to 
Great Britain, France, Italy, Belgium, 
South Africa and the East. From Nov. 
29 to March 5 (the latest returns of- 
ficially published) the exports of both 
grain and flour from the exporting states 
were as follows: 

WHEAT (BUS) 


1918-19 1919-20 1920-21 
So. Australia. 2,928,849 12,817,514 6,415,081 
Victoria ...... 4,303,937 4,854,757 6,498,691 
N. 8. Wales... 2,065,274 94,698 6,138,971 
W. Australia... 1,188,941 2,652,650 1,686,755 
Queensland .. cesses te neee 63,334 








Totals ..... 10,477,001 20,419,019 18,692,832 
FLOUR (SHORT TONS) 

So, Australia... 40,649 10,640 6,750 

Victoria ....... 38,316 38,761 19,401 

N. 8. Wales.... 8,222 11,932 4,081 

W. Australia... 17,085 3,111 9,585 

Totals ....-. 104,272 64,444 39,817 


The most recent official summary of 
the operations of the Australian wheat 
pool during the last six years reveals the 
following position: 


Commonwealth 
8 

Wheat shipped ......ccccseeeeee 277,364,000 
Piour shipped .......-.eeeeeceee 66,481,000 
Local sales ....-s.cceeneeeeeeece 185,126,000 
Flour stocks held .......+ssee0+ 402,000 
Shippers’ stocks .........eeeeeee 82,954,000 
Millers’ stocks ......ee cece eeeeee 15,702,000 
Stock adjustments ........++e++- 4,696,000 
Total received .........eeeeeee 622,725,000 
Value wheat shipped ........++.+- £93,083,000 
Value local Sales .......-.eeeeee 50,923.000 


Payment of storage charges..... 1,795,000 
Profits on cornsacks, 1918-19..... 84,000 
Net credit balance all pools...... 1,281,000 


Total deliveries into the 1920-21 pool 
have been as follows: New South Wales, 
44,816,000 bus; Victoria, 35,140,000; 
South Australia, 27,209,000; Western 
Australia, 9,709,000;—making an aggre- 

ate of 116,874,000 bus. ‘The Queens- 
and crop of 5,000,000 bus, and the small 
Tasmanian yield, of course, also have to 
be remembered. 


EXPORT FLOUR TRADE 


For a considerable time there has been 
the greatest anxiety among the flour mill- 
ers in Australia, because of the steadily 
increasing curtailment of milling opera- 
tions, due to the inability of millers to 
engage successfully in the over-sea flour 
export trade. What is described by one 
leading Melbourne newspaper as “an in- 
dustrial tragedy” has at last been brought 
about, and it is generally agreed that 
never before was the milling industry in 
a more serious position. 

The Melbourne Herald deals trenchant- 
ly with the matter thus: “While our kins- 
men of the United Kingdom and South 
Africa, the millions of the Mediterran- 
ean peoples, and the yellow races of the 
East are calling for Australian flour, 
three fourths of the mills of this country 
are silent skeletons, whose industrial life 
has been drained by artificial causes.” 

The position is not peculiar to Victoria. 
In New South Wales and the other flour 
producing states there is a similar par- 
alysis of industry. Everywhere, rightly- 
or wrongly, the Australian Wheat Board 
is blamed: for the position which has 
arisen, the indirect effects of which are 
most serious to the dairying, pig raising, 
and poultry industries. 

-The beginnings of the Australian ex- 
port trade in flour before the war had 
all the elements of potential greatness. 
In the light of the keen appreciation of 
Australian flour by the millions of the 
East, the vast wheat belts of the Aus- 
tralian continent assumed a new aspect. 
There was, it seemed, no limit to the pos- 
sibilities of Australian wheat growing, 
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nor to the development of the infant 
flour milling industry. 

Then the war came, and with it the 
Wheat Board, The flour millers, like 
other industrialists, reconciled themselves 
loyally to the stern necessities of the 
war, and looked ahead to the day when, 
the war over, trade would return to its 
normal channels. Private export of flour 
stopped, except to the East and South 
Africa, and to those countries the mill- 
ers continued to ship as freight was made 
available. 

Then the war ended, but the Wheat 
Board did not end; The export of flour 
abroad to other than the East and South 
Africa was still prohibited. Last year 
the export trade to those places also 
ceased, because the wheat crop was too 
small to allow export in any form. Hope 
in that respect, however, was revived 
when it was realized that this season 
Australia would garner one of the great- 
est harvests in its history. 

Notwithstanding the plentitude of 
wheat, the millers found that the eastern 
and South African markets were still 
closed to them, because the price of 
wheat quoted by the board—10s 6d bu— 
was too high to permit them to compete 
on anything like equal terms with Ca- 
nadian and American millers, who were 
buying their supplies of grain on the 
open market at considerably lower prices. 

The American and Canadian millers, 
consequently, swamped the great eastern 
markets. The Australian millers pro- 
tested, and the Wheat Board made sun- 
dry reductions in the price of wheat, al- 
ways, however, behind the declining 
prices abroad, so that the Australian 
millers remained, as it were, in sight of 
the promised land of the East, but never 
able to set foot on it. Today the great 
natural market of Australian flour among 
the peoples of the East is going, if it has 
not already gone. 

The position, it is said, is equally dif- 
ficult for the millers in regard to the 
English and Mediterranean ports. The 
Wheat Board takes, it is claimed, the 
peculiar attitude that its London office 
must handle all orders for Europe and 
the Mediterranean, and, simultaneously, 
it is saying in effect, “But the people of 
the United Kingdom do not want flour; 
they want wheat.” 

The policy of the board in respect to 
the markets of the United Kingdom is 
likened to that of the dog in the manger. 
The board, it is asserted, is not seeking 
orders for flour. The millers in Australia, 
however, are receiving numerous orders 
for flour. Thus the position is that the 
board: has np orders, and the millers 
have plenty; the millers will suppply, but 
the board will not or does not do so. On 
the face of it, it seems, as the millers 
say, the board is determined, with all its 
official doggedness, to “run the show or 
kill it.” 

The result of the closing of the mills 
is seriously affecting the primary indus- 
tries. The shipping of the millions of 
tons of wheat will involve the loss to 
Australia of millions of tons of good, 
cheap fodder for the Australian dairying, 
poultry and pig raising industries. Al- 
ready these industries are feeling the 

inch. 

% The figures for flour exports. for the 
four years immediately prior to the in- 
auguration of the Wheat. Board were: 
1910, 140,000 tons; 1911, 176,000; 1912, 
168,000; 1913, 222,000; total for four 
years, 706,000 tons, or an average of 
176,000 tons per annum. For the four 
years during the pooling system the ex- 
ports were: 1916-17, 291,000 tons; 1917- 
18, 374,000; 1918-19, 483,000; 1919-20, 
508,000; total, 1,656,000 tons, or an aver- 
age of 414,000 tons per annum. 

To enable the gristing of wheat to be 
re-established to a favorable extent, most 
of the flour millers contend that a reduc- 
tion in the price of wheat would prove 
of material assistance. It is not thought 
that a substantial trade would be done 
with the East in any case, as reports in- 
dicate that buyers there are well provid- 
ed for for some time to come. It is gen- 
erally agreed, however, that if the cur- 
rent price is adhered to, eastern buyers 
probably will not consider it even worth 
while to make inquiries for Australian 
flour. 

Appreciating this extremely unsatis- 
factory — of the flour export 
trade, a deputation representative of the 
federal council of the Mill Owners’ As- 


sociation of Australia waited upon the 
chairman of the Australian Wheat Board 
(Senator Russell), and uested that 
the existing restrictions on. the export of 
flour should be canceled and an open 
market permitted; also that the price of 
wheat for export trade should be reduced 
to the standard of the present world’s 
parity. Figures were quoted showing 
the decline in the price of wheat over- 
seas, and supporting a contention that 
millers, at present, were obli to pay 
rates above those ruling elsewhere, 

A correspondent in one of the news- 

apers shows that American flour can 

e landed at main Java ports at £20 per 
ton of 2,000 lbs, whereas, under existin: 

conditions, Australian cannot: be lande 

at the same ports at under £24 3s 6d. 
“Assuming the qualities of the flour to 
be equal,” he inquires, “can any one ex- 
pect the importer to pay £4 3s 6d per 
ton more for the privilege of having the 
Australian commodity, even should he 
consider the Australian quality prefer- 
able for his requirements?” 

The correspondent adds that he pur- 
posely mentions Java, as it is farthest 
away in the sphere of American opera- 
tions, and the closest in the Australian. 
“The position,” he declares, “is even more 
in favor of the American, when making 
comparisons in China and Manila.” Con- 
cluding, he observes, “Without fear of 
contradiction I state that orders for 
thousands of tons of American flour have 
been placed during the past two or three 
months.” 

The same writer, in another letter, ex- 
presses the view that “the eastern buyers 
prefer Australian packing and quality to 
the American, pe will place all their 
business with Australia if prices are fa- 
vorable. Being precluded, however, from 
buying here on account of price, their 
orders have been placed in America and 
Shanghai, to Australia’s loss agrees 
and unless the present position is quickly 
remedied they will continue to do so.” 


COSTLY STRIKES 


Australia has been caustically described 
as “the home of strikes.” Certainly a 
good many strikes do occur here, consid- 
ering that the total population of the 
Commonwealth does not much exceed 
5,000,000. Happily most of the strikes 
are of only a minor character, but occa- 
sionally they assume big proportions and 
involve heavy financial losses, not only 
to the industries particularly concerned, 
but also to the states as a whole. 

Figures compiled by the Common- 
wealth statistician show that, since 1913, 
there have been 2,843 new industrial dis- 
putes; the working days lost have ex- 
ceeded 17,000,000, and the wages lost by 
the employees have aggregated approxi- 
mately £12,000,000. Owing primarily to 
the shipping dispute referred to in a 
previous letter, it is estimated that dur- 
ing the last half of 1920 the loss in wages 
amounted to £2,000,000. 


QUEENSLAND’S RECORD WHEAT YIELD 


The state of Queensland, which em- 
braces the northeastern portion of the 
Australian continent, never has loomed 
largely as a producer of wheat, its prin- 
cipal. activities having been the raising 
of sheep, cattle. and horses, dairying, 
fruit growing, lumber marketing and 
mining. For a good many years, how- 
ever, efforts have been made to increase 
the area devoted to cereals, and last sea- 
son 5,000,000 bus of wheat were pro- 
duced, This is easily the largest yield 
in the history of the state. 


PROPOSED AMERICAN BANK 


Reports have been received from Syd- 
ney, New South Wales, to the effect that 
American interests propose to establish 
a bank in Australia, with the object of 
facilitating and assisting in the work of 
financing American trade with Australia. 
Apparently no definite decision has yet 
been arrived at in the matter, but it is 
believed here that such an institution is 
certain to come before long. The view is 
held that the special conditions of trade 
between the United States and this coun- 
ary render the presence of a -bank here 
necessary. 

A paragraph in a Melbourne newspa- 
per a few days ago referred to a “sug- 
gestion” that the Foreign Trade Financ- 
ing Corporation recently established in 
the United States, with a capital of £20,- 
000,000, may purchase Australian gov- 
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ernment securities or commercial paper 
in the course of its operations in the 
Commonwealth. There has been some 
tentative buying of Commonwealth stock 
in London on American account, but ap- 
arently no transactions of the kind 
ave been conducted in Australia. 


“AMERICA’S ONSLAUGHT” 

Under the above heading there ap- 
peared in a leading Melbourne news- 
paper last week an article which stated, 
among other things, that “evidence is ac- 
cumulating to confirm the widespread be- 
lief that American manufacturers in 
tend to make determined attempts to 
capture the Australian market. Ever 
since the war ended, the Commonwealth 
has been flooded with American commer- 
cial agents, who have instituted a vigor- 
ous campaign which, if it succeeds, can 
only result in disaster to many strug- 
gling Australian enterprises which have 
not had time to consolidate the ground 
won under the protection of war condi- 
tions.” 

The article proceeds: “An important 
industry which is already beginning to 
feel the pinch is that of the manufacture 
of patent and fancy leathers, an enter- 
prise which made rapid progress during 
the war years. . . . Just now the indus- 
try, in common with many others, is 
going through a period of depression, 
partly due to the existing financial strin- 
gency, but mainly to the fact that other 
countries which controlled the market be- 
fore the war are resuming trade with 
the Commonwealth. . . . Those engaged 
in the industry fear that, unless some- 
thing is done to check the dumping meth- 
ods which are being resorted to by the 
American manufacturers and others, it 
will be completely crippled.” 

It is pointed out that what the manu- 
facturers ask for is an increased duty 
which will enable dumping to be effec- 
tively prevented. 


CUSTOMS REVENUE 


Notwithstanding a slight decrease in 
the revenue during February, the cus- 
toms returns continue at an abnormally 
high level. At the time he delivered his 
budget speech the federal treasurer said 
he expected that the receipts from this 
source for the current financial year 
would be £26,000,000. As £22,276,000 
have been collected already, and there 
are still four months to go, the actual 
total will probably be in excess of £30,- 
000,000. The figures for the eight months 
of the financial year which have now ex- 
pired are: 


1920 - 1921 
New South Wales .... £6,675,274 £10,308,013 
WHOORTEE, occ cesscccccce 3,843,927 6,999,232 
Queensland .........+. 1,116,445 1,827,215 
South Australia ...... 893,112 1,694,157 
Western Australia .... 628,931 1,115,989 
TASMAMIA cccccccccces 140,823 328,894 
Northern Territory ... 2,697 3,250 


FLOUR TRADE WITH SOUTH AFRICA 


During the last week South Australian 
millers reported small sales of flour to 
South Africa, with inquiries for shipment 
next month. It seems, therefore, that 
the congestion and depression in that 
country, following upon the glut of Ca- 
nadian and Australian flour, is now less 
acute, 


AUSTRALIA’S HARVEST 


The chairman of the Australian Wheat 
Board (Senator Russell) states that, ow- 
ing to heavy rains toward the end of the 
season, the wheat harvest, which was esti- 
mated to yield 130,000,000 bus, will prob- 
ably show a reduction of 5 per cent on 
those figures. In other quarters it is 
estimated that 125,000,000 bus will be 
about the total, and that of this quantity 
92,000,000 will be available for export, 
after allowing for home consumption. 
The Victorian crop is put down at 38,- 
000,000 bus. 


WHEAT CONTROL TO END 


Judging *by the tone adopted by 
ministers who ought to be well aware of 
the intentions of both the federal and 
state governments, the end of the wheat 
pooling system should be in sight. In 
fact, it looks as though it will terminate 
with the present year. Those engaged in 
the wheat trade and flour milling are al- 
ready discussing this aspect of the mat- 
ter, and the general impression in such 
circles appears to be.that next season 
the farmers will dispose of their wheat 
as they did under pre-war conditions. 


Cuartes J. Matruews. 
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HANDLING CASH GRAIN 


(Continued from page 532.) 


In other words, it is nothing more nor 
less than a market for the various grades 
of grain other than the contract grains, 
and also including the latter. 

Those desiring to bid for any quality 
of grain to-arrive record their offers 
with the clerk located at the to-arrive 
desk situated between the grain pits and 
sample grain tables on the floor of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, which bids are 
then immediately recorded on the to- 
arrive blackboard. These bids are dis- 
seminated throughout the country with 
the same freedom that the future mar- 
kets are quoted. By this method the 
whole world is in one way or another in- 
formed as to the bids for all kinds and 
qualities of grain. 

It is the general consensus of opinion 
among Board of Trade members that the 
to-arrive market has been of the greatest 
benefit, not only to all members, but to 
the producer as well. In former times 
it was impossible, for instance, to secure 
a definite quotation on, say, number two 
red wheat for ten days’ shipment, but 
under the prevailing to-arrive market 
any one in telegraphic communication 
with the Chicago Board of Trade any- 
where may secure a definite and official 
price on number two red wheat for ten, 
twenty, thirty or sixty days’ shipment. 
Through the medium of this market any 
member of the Board of Trade who de- 
sires may make a bid for as large quan- 
tities of grain as he sees fit. It some- 
times happens that a bid for a particular 
amount of grain is recorded on the black- 
board and is left there for an hour or so, 
thus giving an opportunity for its ac- 
ceptance, but after some time has elapsed 
it is rubbed off the board by reason of 
the buyer’s having secured his needs. 

The second method of selling grain 
in the primary market, commonly used 
by the country concerns, is the “on 
track” sale, which means grain in cars 
in the railroad yards of the primary 
markets. In the case of Chicago, these 
cars have been consigned by country 
shippers to Board of Trade houses to be 
sold on commission, and this in effect 
constitutes the cash grain department of 
the Board of Trade. The magnitude and 
importance of this department will be 
better understood when it is stated that 
approximately a quarter of a billion cars 
of cash grain have been handled on the 
floor of the exchange in a single year. 

The sales of cash grain on the Board 
of Trade are carried on through the 
medium of samples which are displayed 
on half a hundred tables on the floor of 
the exchange. The samples thus dis- 
played come from cars which arrive 
daily in the railroad yards and are 
brought over from the Illinois state grain 
inspection department each morning be- 
fore the opening of the board. In order 
to secure these samples the state inspec- 
tors go at a very early hour every morn- 
ing to the railroad yards, ten to fifteen 
miles out in the country, where some 
three or four hundred cars of grain are 
located. Samples are secured from each 
car and taken to the offices of the state 
inspection department, where they are 
examined and graded by expert grad- 
ers and inspectors appointed by the 
state of Illinois, after which they are 
ready to be delivered to the Board of 
Trade. 

As soon as the samples arrive on the 
trading floor of the exchange they are 
transferred to tables. Each table may 
contain from one to fifty samples. They 
are then opened and looked over by the 
floor men, who have already received no- 
tices from their shippers, stating what 
each contains and the neighborhood from 
which the grain was shipped. Armed 
with these facts about the different cars, 
the samples of grain, and a knowledge of 
the world’s markets, the commission man 
is ready for business. 

There is no more formality in making 
transactions in cash grain than there is 
to those made for future delivery in the 
pits. The same honor system is em- 
ployed, and a record of each deal is made 
on cards similar to those used in register- 
ing deferred obligations. If, after a 
buyer has made his purchase, he is not 
satisfied with the grading fixed by the 
state inspection department office, he can 
have it resampled and tested by the 
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Board of Trade’s own inspection depart- 
ment. Should there be a substantial dif- 
ference between the two reports, the 
state officials make a second test. Any 
dissatisfaction on the part of either buy- 
er or seller, whether it be on grading or 
because of supposed violation of the 
trading rules, can be taken to the com- 
mittee of appeals, consisting of three 
members of the Board of Trade, and ad- 
justed. ’ 

The grain commission merchant’ ren- 


Selling Grain by Sample 


The Recorder of “To-Arrive”’ Bids 


ders a service of very great value to the 
country shipper. He stands between the 
wary world of consumers on the one 
hand and the anxious army of ‘produc- 
ers on the other, performing the very 
important, and at times very difficult, 
task of finding the lowest freight rate 
and the highest market price for each 
carload of grain daily offered for sale. 
He takes it from anywhere, and sends 
it everywhere. The grain commission 
merchant is to the grain trade what the 


salesman is to the factory, what the cata- 
logue is to the..mail order house. The 
farm is the factory and the commission 
merchant the salesman to the world’s 
markets. Just as the wheels of the fac- 
tory would stop without the salesman, 
and the clerks in the mail order house 
would stand idle by full shelves unless 
the catalogue did its work, so the farms, 
which are the factories, and the eleva- 
tors, which are the loading statioris, de- 
pend daily upon the selling service ren+ 





dered to them by the commission mer- 
chant. 

Competition has driven the commission 
merchant to render every possible service 
to the country shipper. He not only 
hires the most expert salesmen to op- 
erate for him on the floor of the Board 
of Trade, and spends a great deal of 
time and effort to keep in touch with the 
best buyers and to secure the highest 
possible price, but he supports several 
other valuable departments. His travel- 
ling men are selected partly because they 
are familiar with the business and can 
give aid and advice in all departments 
of the country grain business to the 
country shipper. He makes it-his busi- 
ness to collect claims from the railroad 
companies for loss in transit. He settles 
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Posting “To-Arrive” Prices on the Exchange 


promptly. He follows each car to hurry 
its unloading. There is no other business 
handled on so close a margin, when the 
money risks and the many services ren- 
dered by the commission merchant are 
considered. 

The commission merchant must not 
only be honest in his effort to secure the 
highest price for his client, but he must 
know how to do it. He must know grain, 
and the better he knows it the better 
for him and his client. He must also 
know geography. He must know where 
the bulk of the grain is and where it will 
be needed. He must know market condi- 
tions the world over. When this kind of 
service can be secured, and it is the 
opinion of successful country grain men 

t such service is available in the large 


terminal markets, then the producer who 
consistently cpnsigns to reliable commis- 
sion merchants undoubtedly fares the 
best in the long run. 

For his services the commission mer- 
chant receives a straight commission of 
so much per bushel. The amount of this 
profit depends upon the volume of busi- 
ness which he can command, and this 
business is secured, as already explained, 
by means of the agents he sends out. 

In this connection the credit relation- 
ship existing between the commission 
merchant and those for whom he deals 
should be explained. When the country 
dealers ship grain from their elevators 
they cannot wait until it arrives at the 

rimary market to receive the proceeds, 
sme their limited capital is needed to 
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purchase more grain. Herein the com- 
mission merchant renders them a valu- 
able service by furnishing them with 
credit. When the grain is shipped, the 
country concern takes the bill of lading 
and attaches to it a draft drawn against 
the commission merchant. Upon de- 
positing this in the country bank the 
country dealer receives credit with which 
he may buy more grain. In a reasonably 
stable market the commission merchant 
will permit the country dealer to draw 
against him up to ninety cent of the 
value of the grain shipped. 

In addition to this means of supplying 
credit, some commission firms advance 
money to country shippers upon an open 
account. An arrangement is made by 
which the latter may draw upon the com- 
mission firms up to a certain amount 
without depositing bills of lading or any 
collateral. The reason back of this is 
that country shippers sometimes find it 
impossible to secure cars to ship out 
grain held in the elevator. Their own 
capital becomes tied up, and money is 
needed to buy the grain which farmers 
are bringing in. In such an emergency 
the capital of the commission merchant 
is advanced to satisfy temporary needs. 
The amount which is advanced depends 
upon the financial standing of the coun- 
try shipper. When-the grain finally ar- 
rives in the primary market and is sold, 
the. advances by draft or otherwise are, 
of course, deducted in making the settle- 
ment. 


VIRGINIA 


Norrotx, Va., April 30.—There is no 
appreciable change in the local flour 
market this week, the disposition of job- 
bers and mills, apparently, being to re- 
duce their stocks as much as possible 
without completely exhausting supplies. 
Quotations have been lower than the situ- 
ation in the cash wheat market warygants, 
according to local dealers. Winter wheat 
patents are offered at $7@7.75, with 
long patents selling at various prices be- 
low this figure down to $6.75. Kansas 
patents sell for $8.05@8.75, and north- 
western spring wheat patents at $8.35 
@8.75. 

Similar inactivity continues in the mill- 
feed market, with little demand in Tide- 
water, Va., and the Carolinas for any 
grades. Winter wheat flour middlings are 
offered this week at $28@30, spring 
wheat middlings at $26@28, and stand- 
ard bran at $27@28. Other grades re- 
main approximately the same as during 
the last few weeks. 


NOTES 


Local flour and feed dealers are some- 
what encouraged over the financial and 
general business situation in this section 
of Virginia and in the Carolinas, where 
most of their trade lies. The consumers 
in that section, who were hard hit by the 
decline in tobacco prices last year, are 
now showing signs of recovering from 
this depression, according to local repre- 
sentatives of flour jobbers who travel in 
that section. They anticipate a greatly 
changed situation in the Carolina trade 
within a few months, and believe that by 
fall the trade there will be back to 
normal. 

The Norfolk Chamber of Commerce is 
preparing to wage a strong fight to se- 
cure a freight rate adjustment for this 
port on all commodities, particularly 
those from the Middle West where the 
wheat and flour centers are located. 
The Hampton Roads port commission is 
also at work on a plan of readjustment, 
which will be presented to the state cor- 

oration commission, and through that 

ody to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Norfolk’s freight rates are ap- 
proximately 15 per cent higher from 
middle western mills than are the rates 
from points equidistant to New Orleans 
and other southern seaports. This fight 
for realignment of tariffs is to be made 
in order that Hampton Roads may have 
a free hand to compete for flour and 
wheat, now that her facilities for han- 
dling these commodities are gradually be- 
ing improved. Josern A, Leste. 


LUCKENBACH SAILINGS 
The Luckenbach Lines announce the 
following sailings: from New York to 


Rotterdam-Amsterdam, May 14; New 
York to Hamburg, May 11 and 25; Phila- 
delphia to Hamburg, May 7. 
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THE NEED FOR SIGNING CONTRACTS 


By Artuur L. H. STREET 


The statute of frauds has long consti- 
tuted one of the most important pieces 
of legislation, from the standpoint of 
the seller and the buyer of yet 
its provisions are not generally under- 
stood and, because of its provisions being 
overlooked, the benefits of full many a 
bargain are lost. 

Charles II was king of England when 
the original statute of frauds was enact- 
ed in. 1676. Therefore, the law is still 
cited under his name in the English stat- 
utes, although when we think of the Mer- 
ry Monarch we are more apt to think 
of him on account of his attentions to 
Nell Gwyn or Lady Castlemaine than 
on account of the statute of frauds. 

A-composite statement of the law as 
now enacted in most of the states, so far 
as sales of goods are concerned, is that 
certain contracts of sale are not en- 
forceable unless evidenced by signed 
writing, setting forth the essential terms 
specifically or by reference, or unless 
there is partial delivery of the goods to 
and acceptance by the buyer, or unless 
he pays something on the price or to 
bind the bargain. In some states the 
law applies regardless of the amount of 
money involved, but perhaps in most of 
them $50 marks the minimum price that 
requires evidence of the obligation in 
writing. In a few of the states the limit 
is as high as $500. 

At first blush it may seem grossly un- 
just to give one of the parties to a sales 
contract the right to avoid his agree- 
ment, the terms of which may be wholly 
undisputed, on the mere ground that the 
contract is not down in black and white, 
but a little reflection will justify the law 
in this regard. Human nature has not 
changed enough in the last 250 years to 
justify departure from the theory which 
brought the statute of frauds into ex- 
istence—that frauds are facilitated and 
perjury tempted unless important busi- 
ness obligations are evidenced in writing. 

As will be seen from the mention below 
of appellate court decisions which actu- 
ally arose in the grain and milling trades, 
it is by no means required that a formal 
contract be entered into, garnished with 
“whereases,” “know all men by these 
presents,” etc. The ordinary interchange 
of telegrams or letters, leading up to mu- 
tual understanding that a contract has 
been meade, will suffice. The ordinary 
order form is enough, if it is signed by 
the party to be charged. 


COMMON OVERSIGHTS 


In actual practice in the flour, feed 
and grain trades, noncompliance with the 
statute of frauds arises through failure 
of a buyer to sign an order form or any 
other memorandum of his agreement to 
buy, or through the taking of orders over 
the telephone, without having them fol- 
lowed up by signed orders. Occasionally 
a mill is let out of obligation through 
having signed nothing, although usually 
it becomes bound through written ac- 
knowledgment and acceptance of an or- 
der. 

It is not required that both parties 
sign before one can enforce it against 
the other, but it cannot be enforced 
against one who has not signed. So it is 
possible that a mill, through having 
signed an acceptance of an order, may 
be bound to deliver, although the buyer 
could escape obligation to accept deliv- 
ery, because he never signed any agree- 
ment to buy. 


FAILURE TO SIGN 


The distinction between invalidity of 
a contract on the ground of lack of mu- 
tuality in agreement and unenforceabil- 
ity ye one of the parties, because he 
has failed to sign a written obligation, 
is pointed out by the Minnesota supreme 
court in the case of Bowers vs. Whitney, 
88 Minn. 168. 

Plaintiffs sued for damages for non- 
delivery of rye, relying on a memoran- 
dum signed by defendant, “I hereby 
agree to deliver at Cable eight hundred 
bushels of No. 2 rye to Bowers Bros., on 
or before September 25, 1901. Price to 
be 36 cents per bushel.” To prove a 
mutual agreement, plaintiffs offered 
proof of a verbal understanding that 
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plaintiffs would buy on the terms stated 
in the memorandum. This was objected 
to on the ground that an oral agreement 
could not be engrafted in this way on a 
written memorandum, but the supreme 
court said: 

“It is the contention of the defendant 
that the memorandum was the contract of 
sale itself, and, being in writing, could 
not be modified by parol evidence, and 
that it was without consideration and 
void for want of mutuality. It is true 
that oral evidence is not admissible to 
supply any omissions in the written 
memorandum which are essential to 
charge the party signing it... . An 
oral contract for the sale of chattels ex- 
ceeding in value’ $50 is void, unless ‘a 
note or memorandum of such contract is 
made in writing and subscribed by the 
parties to be charged therewith” .. . 
The statute indicates a difference be- 
tween a contract in writing and a note 
or memorandum in writing of an oral 
contract. It concerns oral contracts only, 
and applies to their enforcement when 
the party to be charged has subscribed 
a memorandum thereof. It is only 
necessary for the party to be charged to 
sign the memorandum. . . . 

“The statute does not provide that the 
contract for the sale of goods exceeding 
in value $50 shall be void. unless it is 
in writing. The sole condition is that 


‘there must be a written note or memo- 


randum thereof, subscribed by the party 
to be charged. Hence the writing in this 
case was not the contract between the 
parties. Their contract was the oral one 
which the plaintiff sought to prove, and 
the writing the memorandum thereof 
signed by the party (the defendant) to 
be charged. The contract of the parties 
was not unilateral and without consid- 
eration, for the plaintiffs agreed to re- 
ceive the rye and pay therefor the stipu- 
lated purchase price. 

“At most, the remedies of the parties 
for the enforcement of the contract were 
not mutual, because the plaintiffs took 
the precaution to secure the signature of 
the defendant to a written memorandum 
of the contract, while the defendant did 
not take one from the plaintiffs. This, 
however, did not make the contract itself 
void for want of mutuality... . . 

“The defendant further claims that the 
writing signed by him in this case does 
not purport to be a memorandum of any 
contract to sell the rye, but simply to 
deliver it to the plaintiffs at 36c per bu. 
It is clear, and we so hold, that the word 
‘deliver’ in the memorandum imports a 
sale and delivery of the rye. We hold 
that the memorandum in this case was 
sufficient to satisfy the statute of frauds, 
and that the court erred in excluding the 
offered evidence, and rightly granted a 
new trial of the action. 


A NOVEL CONTENTION 


An attempt to recover damages for re- 
fusal to take flour bargained for, on a 
theory that the verbal agreement in- 
volved was one for special manufacture, 
and not for a sale, failed in the case of 
Cape County Milling Co. vs. Morris & 
High, 208 S.W. 792. In this suit, which 
was reviewed by the Arkansas supreme 
court, plaintiff mill averred that it re- 
ceived an order from defendants for a 
specified quantity of two brands of flour, 
and in reliance upon it bought the neces- 
sary wheat and ground it, expending 
labor to the value of a stated sum, which 
it was sought to recover, on defendants 
refusing to accept delivery. The con- 
troversy was disposed of on a demurrer 
interposed . defendants’ attorney to the 
complaint. The supreme court says: 

“The issue raised by the demurrer is 
whether or not the complaint states a 
cause of action for damages growing out 
of the breach of contract for the sale 
of merchandise or whether it states a 
cause of action for breach of contract 
for labor to be performed. If the con- 
tract set up is one for the sale of flour, 
then it is within the statute of frauds, 
and is not binding on the appellees. On 
the other hand, if the contract is one for 
work and labor to be performed, then it 
is not within the statute supra, and the 
appellees are liable for any damages that 


may have accrued from breach of the 
contract. 

“The complaint alleged a verbal order 
by the appellees from appellant of ‘one 
car of “Gold Leaf and None Better” 
flour, consisting of 250 barrels, to be de- 
livered on the option of the appellees 
to October 1, 1917, and that the contract 
price was $12.75 per barrel.’ 

“These allegations show that the con- 
tract was only for the sale of merchan- 
dise and within the statute supra. The 
further allegations ‘that, in reliance upon 
said order, appellant bought the wheat 
necessary to grind same, and expended 
the necessary work and labor to produce 
and manufacture said 250 bbls of flour,’ 
etc., do not show what the contract was, 
but only what the appellant did in reli- 
ance upon the contract. 

“Allegations showing what appellant 
relied on and what it did in performance 
of the contract make quite a different 
proposition from allegations stating what 
constituted the contract itself. 

“The appellant relies upon a line of 
decisions in New York and some other 
states in the Union which hold that a 
verbal contract ‘for the sale of any com- 
modity not in existence at the time, but 
which the vendor is to manufacture, or 
put into a condition to be delivered (such 
as flour from wheat, not yet ground, or 
nails to be made from iron in the ven- 
dor’s hands), is not a contract (of sale) 
within the meaning of the statute.’. . . 

“But the doctrine of the above cases 
does not apply here, for the reason that 
the facts alleged in the complaint con- 
stituting the contract do not show that 
the 250 bbls of flour ordered were to be 
manufactured by the appellant from 
wheat not yet ground or that appellant 
was to perform any other work and labor 
necessary to manufacture and put the 
flour in barrels in the condition in which 
it was ordered. The contract was an 
order, of date July 31, 1917, for 250 bbls 
of flour existing in solido. to be delivered 
at the option of the appellees to Oct. 
1, 1917. 

“The facts stated clearly show that the 
work and labor to be done or expenses 
to be incurred in the manufacture of the 
flour did not enter into the consideration 
for, and were not to be embraced within, 
the contract. Therein lies the distinction 
between a contract of sale of merchan- 
dise and a contract for work and labor 
to be performed or expenses to be in- 
curred in bringing the subject matter of 
the contract into existence and putting 
same in condition for delivery. When 
the latter is the case, it is not a contract 
of sale within the meaning of the statute. 
But here, as we construe the allegations 
of the complaint (as already stated), it 
is a pure contract of sale, and not one 
for work and labor. The contract is 
therefore within the statute.” 


LATE AND IMPORTANT CASE 


One of the most important appellate 
court decisions on this subject is one of 
the latest—the opinion of the Minnesota 
supreme court in the case of Upton Mill 
& Elevator Co. vs. Baldwin Flour Mills, 
179 N.W. 904. The gist of the decision 
is that a letter admitting that a contract 
was made, although repudiating it, is suf- 
ficient to bind the writer; but that there 
was no such admission in this case; that 
the courts do not disfavor defenses un- 
der the statute of frauds; and that a 
printed signature on a blank confirmation 
slip was not sufficient to charge defend- 
ant mill with acceptance of an order. 
In suing for damage for nondelivery of 
flour and feed, plaintiff relied on a letter 
in which defendant acknowledged receipt 
of plaintiff’s letter requesting confirma- 
tion. but stated that defendant could not 
confirm. The supreme court says: 

“The doctrine may be thus stated: If 
the writer of a letter, after reciting the 
terms of the bargain, goes on and re- 
pudiates it or countermands an order he 
admits he gave, and the terms of which 
are sufficiently stated or referred to, such 
letter may be a sufficient memorandum 
to satisfy the requirements of the stat- 
ute. We are unable, however, to spell 
out of defendant’s letter an admission 


that a contract of sale had actually been, 


made. He refers to the transaction of 
Dec. 20 as an order for flour and feed, 
and refuses plaintiff’s request for a con- 
firmation of the alleged sale. As reasons 
for not accepting the order, he states 
that he cannot furnish the flour and feed 


$51 


ordered, and that Carlson had no au- 
thority to make a sale. 

“Under the statute one cannot be 
charged as the seller of goods, although 
all the terms of the sale are set forth in 
a letter written by the buyer, unless his 
letter in reply contains an admission that 
a contract was actually made. We find 
no such admission in defendant’s letter, 
which must be read in connection with 
the letter from plaintiff, asking defend- 
ant to confirm what plaintiff evidently 
understood to be a sale agreed upon by 
Carlson, as defendant’s representative. 
The request was a recognition by plain- 
tiff that the agreement would be unen- 
forceable unless confirmed in writing by 
defendant. 


LAW NOT DISFAVORED 


“Plaintiff asserts that’ the purpose of 
the statute is not to defeat honest liti- 
gants, but to protect them from fraud 
and perjury, and inferentially that a de- 
fense founded on the statute is not to 
be looked upon with favor. In other 
words, we are asked to treat the statute 
as an obnoxious one, and to restrict its 
operation by a rigid construction. Such 
was the attitude assumed by this court 
in the early case of Phipps vs. McFar- 
lane, 3 Minn. 109 (Gil. 61),:74 Am. Dec. 
743, but our later decisions evince no 
hostility toward a litigant who pleads the 
statute as a bar. . . . In this they are 
in accord with the decided weight of 
modern authority. 25 R.C.L. 689. As 
was aptly said in the O’Donnell case, this 
court should not be controlled by the 
consequences following upon an applica- 
tion of the statute, or deem obnoxious a 
law which the legislature has placed in 
the statutes and allowed to remain for 
many years. 


PRINTED SIGNATURES 
“The final proposition advanced by 


plaintiff is this: Defendant had blank 


order forms to be filled out in duplicate, 
one to be sent to purchasers of flour or 
feed when a sale was made, There were 
two of these forms in use. One was 
called a deferred delivery sale slip, and 
the other a confirmation of sale slip. At 
the bottom of the latter these words 
were printed: ‘Baldwin Flour Mills, by 
———.’ Defendant testified that these 
blanks were filled out each day by an 
order clerk in his office to cover the 
transactions of the day’s business; that 
when he went to his office on Dec. 21 he 
found that a set of each of these forms 
had been filled out to cover the transac- 
tion with plaintiff; that the confirmation 
slip was not signed by any one, and that 
he destroyed all the slips when he wrote 
plaintiff, declining to confirm the al- 
leged sale. 

“Plaintiff contends that these slips when 
filled out constituted a sufficient memoran- 
dum to satisfy the statute, and that the 
form with ‘Baldwin Flour Mills’ printed 
on it was sufficiently signed to charge de- 
fendant, although he did not actually 
write his name on the slip. Reliance is 
placed upon a line of cases holding that 
a printed signature upon a sale memo- 
randum may answer the requirements of , 
the statute if there be sufficient evidence 
of its adoption by the party to be 


charged. . . . We think it is perfectly 
— that, by printing ‘Baldwin Flour 
ills, by’ on the forms, the sig- 


nature of defendant or his authorized 
agent upon the blank line was necessary 
to complete the memorandum. The un- 
signed slip had no more effect than would 
an unsigned letter written by a stenog- 
rapher employed by defendant and de- 
stroyed before it was sent to plaintiff.” 


LETTERS SUFFICIENT 


In the Washington case of Jones-Scott 
Co. vs, Ellensburg Milling Co., 183 Pac. 
113, a letter from defendant to plaintiff, 
stating, “If you will give me time I will 
take the wheat bought from you in 
August. You can ship one car about 
November Ist and draw sight draft. Will 
take balance as fast as I can,” was held 
sufficient recognition of a contract ac- 
cording to terms set forth in plaintiff's 
letter dated two months before, con- 
firming sale of wheat to defendant. The 
Washington supreme court said in this 
case: 

“It is argued by respondent (defend- 
ant buyer) that the writings set forth 
above, relied upon by the appellant, do 
not constitute an enforceable agreement 
under the statute of frauds, for the rea- 
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son that no memorandum was signed by 
the respondent, containing the terms of 
the alleged contract, nor were the terms 
contained in the writings signed by the 
appellant ever accepted or agreed to in 
writing by the respondent. There can 
be no doubt of the rule that a written 
contract may be gathered from letters 
passing between the parties... . 

“As was said [by the United States 
Supreme Court] in Ryan vs. United 
States: ‘The principle is well established 
that a complete contract binding under 
the statute of frauds may be gathered 
from letters, writings and telegrams be- 
tween the parties relating to the subject 
matter of the contract, and so connect- 
ed with each other that they may be 
fairly said to constitute one paper relat- 
ing to the contract.’” 

Concluding that the letters in this case 
sufficiently evidenced a written contract 
for the purchase of the wheat by de- 
fendant, the Washington supreme court 
adds: “It is true the contract set out in 
these letters does not state the time at 
which the wheat should be delivered, but 
where no time is stated in the contract 
delivery may be made within a reason- 
able time.” 

One of the leading decisions in the 
flour and grain trade cases under the 
statute of frauds is that of the Colorado 
court of appeal in Crystal Palace Flour- 
ing Mills Co. vs. Butterfield, 61 Pac. 479. 
Plaintiff sued for nondelivery of grain, 
and defendant relied, in part, on the 
statute of frauds. The court of appeal 
holds that this defense was not good; 
that a valid contract in writing was evi- 
denced by the parties’ mutual corre- 
spondence. The opinion says: 

“The statute requires that every con- 
tract for the sale of chattels, for the 
price of $50 or more, if no part of the 
goods is accepted and received by the 
buyer, and no part of the purchase 
money is paid by him, shall be evidenced 
by a note or memorandum in writin 
subscribed by the parties to be charged, 
. . « but it is not necessary that the 
terms of the agreement shall all be con- 
tained on one piece of paper. The memo- 
randum may consist of several writings, 
and so the contract which the parties 
have made may be gathered from letters 
which have passed in correspondence be- 
tween them... . 

“Referring to the correspondence be- 
fore us, we find that the defendant pro- 
posed to sell wheat to the plaintiff at 
761,c per bu, delivered at Weatherford, 
Texas; that the offer was accepted; and 
that the plaintiff ordered, and the de- 
fendant agreed to ship, 3,000 bus on those 
terms, during the week of Oct. 20, 1896. 
Here was a complete contract. It was 
definite as to the number of bushels sold, 
the price to be paid, and the time of de- 
livery. It is difficult to see how there 
could have been a more complete compli- 
ance with the demands of the statute.” 


SOUTH CAROLINA DECISION 


"In the case of Allen vs. Burnett, 92 
S.C. 95, plaintiff sued for damages for 
breach of a contract to buy flour; de- 
fendant having refused to accept deliv- 
ery on a declining market. One defense 
relied on was that there was no sufficient 
written contract on defendant’s part to 
buy, but this contention was overruled 
by the supreme court of the state. There 
was a memorandum signed on the sell- 
er’s part. The opinion of that tribunal, 
in part, is: 

“The record shows that when attorneys 
for plaintiff. offered in evidence the 
memorandum referred to and testified to 
as made by R. E, Allen, Jr., defendant’s 
attorneys simply objected to the intro- 
duction of the memorandum and stated 
no grounds of objection. In addition to 
this, the defendant in his evidence admits 
purchasing the flour, and the letters of 
defendant to plaintiff, three in number, 
admitted by the evidence of defendant, 
established the fact that the defendant 
purchased the flour. Defendant while 
testifying admitted that he had pur- 

the flour, and his reason for not 
taking it was that he was overstocked. 

“In the case of Louisville Co. vs. Lo- 
rick E. Lowrance, 29 S.C. 533, 8 S.E. 8, 
it was decided that there was a memo- 
randum made by the salesman and after- 
wards there was a letter written by the 
defendant countermanding the -same, and 
that the two papers together constituted 
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a sufficient writing to take the case out 
of the statute of frauds. 

“Here we have the memorandum made 
out to the Spartan Grain & Flour Co. in- 
stead of the Spartan Grain & Mill Co., 


but we have admission of the de- 
fendant in his testimony that he was 
the Spartan Grain & Mill Co., and that 
he purchased the flour. We have in 
evidence letters from the defendant com- 
pany referring to and admitting the con- 
tract to purchase the flour. Also, letters 
from the plaintiff to defendant callin 
on defendant to order the flour out a 
inclosing a bill for the flour. This is 
sufficient compliance to take it out of 
the statute of: frauds.” 


MILL LOSES SUIT 


In the case of Serhant vs. Gooch Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co., 148 N.W. 911, passed 
upon by the Nebraska supreme court, 
defendant was held to oe become 
bound by the memorandum there in- 
volved. The mill’s salesman, J. J. Lan- 
ger, took an order on a printed form, 
showing the essential terms of a sale. 
Although the form contained a state- 
ment requiring the buyer’s signature, it 
was signed only by the salesman. It al- 
so recited that it was subject to con- 
firmation by mail. 

This order was acknowledged by the 

mill’s secretary, who wrote a summary 
of the terms of the order and added: 
“We thank you for this order, and it 
shall have our careful attention. We 
await shipping instructions from you for 
our next car, and hope you will be able 
to give them to us soon.” Deciding the 
case adversely to the mill, and holding 
that there was sufficient written evidence 
of the contract, signed on the part of 
the mill, to bind it, the supreme court 
says: 
“We think it is clear that, if there were 
no statute of frauds, the contract would 
be enforceable. The petition very clear- 
ly and explicitly alleges that the con- 
tract was a contract of sale by defend- 
ant to plaintiff of 400 bbls of flour at 
$4.70 per bbl; that plaintiff purchased 
the flour for the purpose of filling its 
contracts with its customers, which fact 
was well known to the defendant; that, 
by reason of the great advance in the 
price of flour agen | the month of de- 
livery, defendant refused to deliver, as 
agreed, and alleges the price which plain- 
tiff was mundi’ to pay in the open 
market in order to fill its contracts. This 
stated a valid and enforceable contract, 
if the requirements of the statute of 
frauds were met... . 

“We think the memorandum consti- 
tutes a sufficient compliance with the 
statute. There are authorities holding 
that, in order to constitute a compliance 
with such a statute, the memorandum 
must be signed by both parties; but the 
clear weight of authority is against the 
holding. . . When Langer sent the 
written order to his principal, the de- 
fendant, without the signature thereto 
of the purchaser, and defendant wrote 
plaintiff the letter of Jan. 20, 1909, above 
set out, it waived the printed require- 
ment in the memorandum that ‘all orders 
must be signed by the purchaser.’ ” 

One of the judges of the Nebraska 
supreme court dissented from the con- 
clusions reached by the majority of his 
associates, taking the view that the mill’s 
letter was not intended to recognize the 
existence of a subsisting contract until 
the buyers should give shipping instruc- 
tions (150 N.W. 1023). It is to be in- 
ferred that the majority of the mem- 
bers of the court regarded it as an er- 
roneous view that the mill intended the 
shipping instructions to operate as a sort 
of confirmation of the contract of pur- 
chase. This view seems to be sound, for 
it is reasonable to suppose that the mill 
would have expressly called for con- 
firmation if that is what it desired be- 
fore obligating itself to ship. 

In the Iowa case of Neola Elevator 
Co. vs. Kruckman, 171 N.W. 743, it was 
decided that a written contract for de- 
livery of corn was not invalidated by a 


verbal agreement extending the time for 
delivery beyond that fixed in the written 
agreement. 


TELEGRAM TO BROKER 


In the recent case of Westbrook Broth- 
ers vs. Kingfisher Mill & Elevator Co., 
192 Pac. 209, in which the Oklahoma su- 
preme court affirmed judgment in favor 





of plaintiffs for nondelivery of the full 
quantity of flour defendant had bound 
itself to deliver, question was raised as 
to whether there was sufficient memo- 
randum to charge defendant with obliga- 
tion to deliver. It seems that the mill’s 
only confirmation of the sale was evi- 
denced by a telegram to its broker, who 
had secured plaintiffs’ order. The su- 
— court, holding this to be sufficient, 
said: 

“There is no merit in the contention 
that the contract is void under the statute 
of frauds. Section 941, Rev. Laws 1910, 
provides in substance that a contract for 
the sale of personal property exceeding 
$50 in value cannot be enforced, unless 
it is in writing and signed by the parties 
to be charged. The words ‘the party 
to be charged’ have been generally de- 
fined to mean the party against whom 
the contract is to be enforced. The de- 
fendant, being the vendor, is the party 
to be charged, and its contract was in 
writing and is enforceable. A contract 
is not prohibited by the statute of frauds 
where evidenced by telegram, and it is 
sufficient if addressed to the writer’s 
agent.” 

It was decided by the Mississippi su- 
preme court in the case of Rector Pro- 
vision Co. vs. Sauer, 69 Miss. 235, that 
the requirement of the statute of frauds 
of a memorandum, signed by the party 
to be charged, is not satisfied by tele- 
grams containing an order for the pur- 
chase of goods, and a reply, unless the 
telegrams, taken together, and without 
the aid of testimony by word of mouth, 
show the substantial terms of the bar- 
gain, including the price. 

In this case plaintiff sued for dam- 
ages for claimed breach of a contract to 
sell 500 bbls of flour. Defendants, a 
firm of wholesale flour dealers, denied 
that there was a valid contract entered 
into, and the court upheld this conten- 
tion. The facts of the case were that 
plaintiff's representative, one Rector, 
made an offer to defendants’ broker at 
Vicksburg, one Gray, to purchase 500 
bbls of a certain brand of flour, at $4.30 
bbl. Nothing was said as to the time of 


payment, but there was a showing of a _ 


trade custom allowing 30 days’ credit. 
Gray communicated the offer to defend- 
ants, and shortly afterwards went to 
Rector with a telegram in his hand, say- 
ing, “Here is a telegram from my house 
confirming the sale.” 

This telegram was not put in evi- 
dence at the trial, but a communication 
from defendants to Gray, asking for 
shipping instructions for the “Rector 
lot” of flour, was introduced. Paintiif 
gave defendants shipping instructions, 
requesting draft on them for the price 
at 30 days. No reply being received, 
plaintiff again demanded shipment. To 
this letter defendants replied that the 
order as communicated by Gray contem- 
plated cash payment. Plaintiff then 
authorized draft at sight, flour values 
having in the meantime advanced. De- 
fendants refused to ship, and the suit 
for damages followed. Holding that the 
trial judge correctly ruled that there 
could be no recovery, because there was 
no valid contract under the statute of 
frauds, the supreme court said: 


UNDISCLOSED TELEGRAM 


“As the telegram sent by Gray to the 
appellees [sellers] was not put in evi- 
dence, the admission or declaration made 
by Gray to Rector that he had a tele- 
gram from his house ‘confirming the 
sale” was insufficient to satisfy the 
statute of frauds, because it does not 
show the terms of the sale, which is nec- 
essary. It fails to show what sale was 
confirmed... . 

“If the telegram sent by Gray to the 
appellees, and which counsel for the ap- 
pellees treat as being in evidence, was 
before the court in connection with all 
the correspondence between the parties, 
it would appear that the ‘note or memo- 
randum in writing of the bargain,’ made 
and signed by the party to be charged, 
was insufficient; for, if it be assumed 
that the declaration of Gray to Rector 
is evidence of a memorandum in writing, 
made and signed by his principals, it 
would be held that they accepted the 
offer conveyed by Gray’s telegram, and 
that is insufficient to charge them, be- 
cause the two telegrams together failed 
to ‘show the substantial terms of the bar- 
gain, so that it may be seen and under- 
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stood from the writing, and without the 
aid of parol testimony.’ . . . There is 
no mention in the telegram sent by Gray 
of the price of the article, which is the 
essential part of the contract, and that 
which gave rise to this controversy. . . . 
So, in any view of this case, the action of 
the circuit court in instructing [directing 
a verdict] for the defendants was cor- 
rect. 

“The presumption invoked by counsel 
for the plaintiff, to the effect that the 
declaration by Gray that he had a tele- 
gram confirming the sale, should be ac- 
cepted as evidence of a sufficient memo- 
randum (one containing all that is nec- 
essary) to charge the parties, cannot be 
indulged. It cannot held to prove 
anything more than that some sale was 
confirmed, and it devolved upon the 
plaintiff to show what sale was con- 
firmed, and it was not sufficient to prove 
it by parol evidence. The plaintiff had 
the telegram sent by Gray, and interro- 
gated witnesses about its terms. If that 
had been put in evidence, it would have 
appeared that the writings signed by the 
— sought to be charged were insuf- 

cient, and it is not allowable to obtain 
by intendment the result which should 
be reached by direct evidence, and which 
it plainly appears could not be thus 
reached in this case.” 

One of the most interesting decisions 
on the question as to when there is such 
part performance of a verbal contract, 
or earnest payment, as will save the 
agreement under the statute of frauds 
was handed down by the Indiana su- 
preme court in the case of Hudnut vs. 
Weir, 100 Ind. 501. The specific point 
decided was that a verbal contract for 
purchase of corn was not saved under 
the statute of frauds, so as to be en- 
forceable against the purchaser, by rea- 
son of the fact that he delivered to the 
seller sacks to the value of $100, or more, 
for use in delivering the corn. 

Plaintiff seller, in suing for breach of 
the contract, averred that after defend- 
ant furnished the sacks plaintiff shelled 
the corn, put in the sacks, and delivered 
in good order at the place stipulated, but 
that defendant refused to accept deliv- 
ery. Deciding the controversy in de- 
fendant’s favor, and holding that the 
complaint stated no cause of action, the 
supreme court remarked: 

“No note or memorandum in writing 
having been made, as required, and no 
part of ‘the corn having been delivered 
and received under the contract, it is 
conceded that the contract was void, un- 
less the fact of the delivery by the pur- 
chaser to the seller of the sacks in which 
to deliver the corn took it out of the 
statute. 

“Where no written memorandum is 
signed by the party to be charged, and 
no part of the property sold is delivered, 
then, in order that the contract may not 
fall within the statute, it is necessary 
that the party alleging it shall furnish 
unequivocal proof that something of 
value was delivered to the seller, either 
‘in earnest, to bind the bargain, or in 
part’ payment’ of the price to be paid 
for the property which was the subject 
of the alleged contract. 

“The giving of something of value as 
‘earnest, or the part payment of the 
price, are considered as facts, independ- 
ent of the contract, which are susceptible 
of parol proof, and when the proof of 
either is added to the parol proof of the 
contract, it is regarded as a sufficient 
safeguard, so as to admit of the dispens- 
ing with the other requirements of the 
statute... . 

“The contract as it is averred in the 
complaint in this case is that the ‘de- 
fendant agreed to pay the sum of fifty 
cents per bushel for said lot of corn, 
and as a ‘part of the consideration for 
said sale, the defendant agreed to fur- 
nish the sacks in which to put said corn.’ 
It is then averred that ‘in pursuance and 
in part performance of said contract,’ 
the defendant delivered the sacks. 


SACKS NOT PAYMENT 


“The substance of the transaction as 
the complaint exhibits it is that the ap- 
pellant purchased the appellee’s corn at 
a stipulated price, and agreed to furnish 
his own sacks to the seller in which to 
deliver it.. In pursuance of this agree- 
ment he delivered the 1,500 sacks which 
were to be returned to him with the 
corn. We think it cannot be said that 
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this was a part payment of the price of 
the corn. At section 194 of 1 Benjamin 
on Sales, it is said: ‘There. seems, there- 
fore, no reason to doubt that the part 
payment required by the statute of 
frauds as an act in addition to the parol 
contract, in order to make a sale good, 
need not be made in money, but that 
anything of value which by mutual agree- 
ment is given by the buyer and accepted 
by the seller “on account” or in part 
satisfaction of the price will be equiva- 
lent to part payment.’ 

“The sacks continued the property of 
the appellant after, the same as before, 
they were delivered to the seller. The 
appellee took no property in them, nor 
other right, except to fill them with corn 
and return them. 

“A learned court has said: ‘The statute 
of frauds has been pronounced by high 
authority (Kent’s Comm., 2 V., 494), to 
be, in many respects, the most compre- 
hensive, salutary, and important legisla- 
tive regulation on record, affecting the 
security of private rights. Its benefits 
it is believed will be most effectually se- 
cured by rejecting refined distinctions, 
overlooking the supposed equity of par- 
ticular cases, and adhering steadily to its 
language as the best exponent of the in- 
tention of the legislature.’ ” 


PARTIAL DELIVERY 


Where a single contract calls for de- 
livery of two kinds of commodities,—e.g., 
flour and feed,—delivery of one validates 
the contract as to the other. This prin- 
ciple was involved in the case of New 
Richmond Roller Mills Co. vs. Arnquist, 
174 N.W. 557, decided by the Wisconsin 
supreme court. The mill sued for dam- 
ages for nondelivery of barley, and the 
defense was interposed that there was no 
written contract to sell. It appeared, 
however, that the contract also covered 
a quantity of wheat, which was delivered 
and accepted. This the supreme court 
holds validated the verbal contract. Re- 
versing a judgment of nonsuit that had 
been entered by the trial judge, the court 
observed: 

“The contention of respondent in sup- 
port of the nonsuit is that, because the 
price of wheat and barley was fixed, the 
contract was severable, and that the de- 
livery of the wheat did not take the 
agreement for the sale of the barley out 
of the statute of frauds. The 
statute relied upon by respondent, sec- 
tion 2308, provides: 

“Every contract for the sale of any 
goods, chattels or things in action for 
the price of fifty dollars or more shall 
be void unless: (1) . . . (2) Unless the 
huyer shall accept and receive part of 
such goods or the evidences or some of 
them of such things in action.’ 

“The contract under consideration in 
this case was one transaction. It was a 
contract for the purchase of wheat and 
barley, and the fact that the price of 
each was fixed did not make separate 
contracts, It was one single transac- 
tion and one contract of purchase, hence 
the delivery’of part of the property pur- 
chased took the case out of the statute.” 

Another case in point is that of Cava- 
naugh vs. D. W. Ranlet Co., 118 N.E. 
650, wherein the Massachusetts supreme 
judicial court decided that a verbal con- 
tract of sale covering four carloads of 
oats having been entire, and three cars 


having been shipped by the seller and ac-. 


cepted by. the buyer, the statute of 
frauds. was not available to the buyer as 
a defense against liability for refusing 
to receive the fourth car. 


DELIVERY TO CARRIER 


The general rule that delivery by a 
shipping seller of goods to a railway 
company for transportation to the buyer 
does not constitute such delivery to the 
buyer as saves a verbal contract of sale 
or purchasé under the statute of frauds 
was given specific application to the 
flour trade in the case of Denmead vs. 
Glass, 30 Ga, 637. 

Plaintiff sued for the price of flour 
bargained to be sold to defendants. He 
relied on a verbal contract by defendants 
to buy under circumstances from which 
it might be inferred that the sale was 
intended to be for delivery f.o.b. the 
shipping point. Affirming a judgment of 
nonsuit, the Georgia supreme court said: 

“To make a sale of goods, wares and 
merchandise, for the price of ten pounds 
sterling or upwards, good, under the 
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seventeenth section of the statute of 
frauds, the buyer must accept of part 
of the goods so sold, and actually receive 
the same, or give something in earnest 
to- bind the bargain, or in part payment, 
or some note or memorandum in writin 
of the said bargain must be made an 
signed by the parties to be charged by 
such a contract, or the agents thereto 
lawfully authorized. 

“There has been no compliance with 
the statute in this case. The railroad by 
which the flour was shipped was not the 
agent of the purchaser [for the purpose 
of accepting delivery], and if the goods 
were not received and accepted by Glass, 
Laws & Co., no. right of action accrued 
to the plaintiff.” 

The Washington statute of frauds en- 
tered into the case of Peacock Mill Co. 





wheat as belonging. to the company 
March 1, there could be no relief against 
the tax; a mistake in interpretation of 
the law by the mill company as to 
whether the wheat was its property or 
not on March 1 could not relieve it from 
the consequences of the mistake. 





BERT H. LANG WITH BANK 

Sr. Louis, Mo., April 30.—Bert H. 
Lang, former vice president of the 
United - States Grain Corporation in 
charge of the St. Louis territory, has 
been elected an active vice president of 
the First National Bank in St. Louis. 
Mr. Lang will specialize in financing 
commodities and soil products. 

A native of Illinois, Mr. Lang has lived 
in St. Louis for the past 35 years, and 


‘for 20 years was the head of the Bert 


Bert H. Lang, Recently Elected President of the First National Bank, St. Louis 


vs. Honeycutt, 55 Wash. 18, in connection 
with an interesting tax question. The 
mill sued to restrain collection of taxes 
levied on wheat as belonging to it March 
1, 1907. It was decided that, in equity, 
the mill was not liable for the tax, be- 
cause “the evidence shows that, in the 
latter part of February, 1907, the ap- 
pellant offered the respondent Reser a 
definite price per bushel for 13,500 sacks 


of wheat delivered f.o.b. cars at Walla. 


Walla, then in store in the warehouse in 
that city; that about Feb. 29, 1907, the 
offer was accepted; that at that time 
there was no payment made upon the 
purchase price, and the entire contract 
rested in parol; that the first delivery 
was made on March 7, and the delivery 
was completed some time in April fol- 
lowing. 

“The evidence further shows that the 
words ‘delivered f.o.b. cars’ at Walla 
Walla mean in that community that the 
grain is to be delivered by the vendor 
on board of cars before any title passes. 
. . . Indeed, it would seem that the term 
itself could have no other meaning. The 
contract when ‘made was within the 
statute of frauds and not enforceable. 
. . « The title remained in the vendor 
until there’was a delivery.” 

But it was held that, since the mill 
company’s representative had listed the 


H. Lang Co., general grain dealers, lo- 
cated in the Merchants’ Exchange Build- 
ing. He dissolved the business in Au- 
gust, 1917, when he became connected 
with the United States Grain Corpora- 
tion, remaining with this organization 
until its business was closed in July, 
1920. During this time Mr. Lang had 
charge of the purchase and distribution 
of wheat in this territory, and became 
thoroughly familiar with the business as 
it, is conducted on a large scale. His 
work with the Grain Corporation was of 
a highly satisfactory nature to millers, 
grain dealers and the government alike. 
In his connection with the First Na- 
tional Bank Mr. Lang will have direct 
charge of the financing of all soil com- 
modities and the products thereof. This 
will include the business as carried on 
by this bank with millers, millfeed and 
grain dealers, and also other interests. 
Mr. Lang will undertake his new work 
May 1. W. G. Martin, Jr. 





FARM BUREAU PROGRAMME 

Wasuinoton, D. C,, April 30.—The 
executive committee of the Farm Burean 
Federation has announced the following 
legislative programme, following con- 
ferences here covering the period of the 
past two weeks: 

Repeal of the guaranteed return to 
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the railroads and reduction of present 
rates on food commodities; a protective 
tariff on farm products equivalent to the 
tariff on manufactured products; oppo- 
sition to the substitution of a general 
sales tax for the excess profits tax; con- 
stitutional amendment prohibiting the is- 
suance of all tax-free securities; no tariff 
duties on fertilizer and lumber; packer 
control legislation. 
Joun J. Marrrnan. 





PACIFIC BREAD SITUATION 


Bakers Complain of Poor Business—Quality 
- Upheld, However—Flour Buying at Mini- 
mum—Labor Troubles in North 


Seattte, Wasu., April 30.—Pacific 
Coast bakers complain of poor business, 
and conditions seem to warrant ‘com- 
plaint. Few bakeries are turning out 
more than 60@70 per cent of normal ca- 
pacity, even where price cutting has been 
resorted to. No one is able to give any 
particular reason for the drop in bread 
sales other than that cheaper flour has 
tempted the housewife to home baking. 
In the north coast states, where this con- 
dition has existed for some time, a ten- 
dency to increase is noted, but so small 
as to be no more than encouraging. - In 
the south, outputs have held up well un- 
til the past 30 days and bakers figure 
the slump is at its lowest now. Between- 
tourist seasons probably has much to do 
with this condition. 

Bread qualities hold up well under the 
conditions, bakers maintaining a good 
loaf in spite of lower prices. . In Port- 
land, where price cutting was most seri- 
ous, quality was sacrificed only on the 
cut price loaf, standard brands being 
held up to standard quality. 

Sweet goods and pastry have suffered 
less perhaps than bread, and outputs are 
more nearly normal. This class of bak- 
ery goods, however, is less subject to 
rapid gain or loss in capacities than 
bread. A general tendency is noted for 
a reduction in output, and bakers mak- 
ing a specialty of this line of goods are 
expecting a gradual decline in the busi- 
ness during the coming month. 

Prices are generally weak, with a ten- 
dency downward. Where prices were 
cut last month to lowest possible levels, 
further drops are expected soon. In Los 
Angeles, where the wholesale price was 
reduced 2c in one slash last month, 4c 
was made last week by all bakers. In 
the northern states no general reduc- 
tion has as yet been reported, but’ many 
bakeries have reduced prices somewhat. 
The festive cut price baker has been busy 
slashing to hold business threatened by 
better quality bread. Prices range 7@ 
8c for the 1-lb and 11@12c for the 114- 
lb loaf, wholesale. The lower wholesale 
price has not been reflected in the retail 
price generally, but bread is being re- 
tailed in some places as low as 9c and 14c. 

Little flour is being sold bakers for 
other than present needs. A few have 
taken advantage of low prices to buy a 
60-day advance supply, but these are 
moderately small concerns, Large 
wholesale bakers are buying to cover out- 
puts and keep only enough in transit to 
assure continuous running. Many are 
buying in less than car lots from local 
warehouses, having deliveries made daily. 
Eastern and northern mills are carrying 
large stocks at all central points to‘care 
for this business. Practically all ‘small 
bakeries and retailers are buying ‘in this 
hand-to-mouth way. 

The labor situation is unchanged, with 
both sides considering the possibilities of 
strikes. In only a few localities have 
labor organizations presented contracts 
for signature of master bakers, and these 
agreements show small change from last 
year’s conditions. In southern California, 
where there are few closed shops, little 
trouble is feared, but in northern Cali- 
fornia and the northern states little hope 
is held for an agreeable settlement. 
Drivers, salesmen and journeymen bak- 
ers alike are determined to hold all they 
have gained the past five years, and 
master bakers claim the business or the 
conditions do not warrant a contindation 





.of these wartime working niéasures. 


Night work and overtime, as’ Well as the 
wage proposition, are to be fought over. 
Both sides appear nervous and are pre- 
paring for the final settlement, which 
will come about May 1, when present 
contracts expire, H. W. Steaua, 
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The flour trade here is in good shape, 
or rather would be but for the heavy 
cloud restoneng in the shape of the 
threatened strike of railwaymen and all 
sorts of transport workers to re-enforce 
the existing coal strike. This would be 
a very serious contingency if it should 
materialize, a matter on which opinions 
are much divided. We know how to bluff 
in this country, and none are more expert 
in that art than the so-called labor lead- 
ers, many of whom are never happy un- 
less organizing a big strike, and causing 
the maximum of injury to industry and 
of suffering to poor people. 

The government has made ample pro- 
vision for the threatened strike, of which 
it has had months of warning. The food 


supply of the country is assured for a 
longer time than the strike can last, and 
will be distributed by army lorries. The 
government proposes to keep, with the 
help of volunteers, a limited train service 
at work, while the mails will be taken 
as usual both by rail and by aéroplane. 
Still it is not a pleasant prospect at best, 
and if the general strike comes off at 
the end of this week, as is threatened if 
the miners do not get all they want, the 
flour importing business is bound to be 
checked to some extent. 


SPOT FLOUR SCARCE 


There are but small stocks of free 
flour on spot here, and under present cir- 
cumstances the spot premium is likely to 
go higher. Importers have been recov- 
ering from the shocks they received 
through the long cut in G.R. flour, and 
the rather sudden decontrol. They had 
made up their minds that at present 
there was really no danger of millers 
here cutting prices, and a certain amount 
of enterprise has awakened in the pur- 
chase of Manitoba exports, Minneapolis 
straights, and last, but not least, Kansas 
oe of which some excellent sam- 
ples have been received. 


Transatlantic cables have lately been 
on the moderate side, seeing that excel- 
lent Canadian straights have been sold 
at 63s, and even 62s, c.i.f., April sea- 
board. Kansas straights have been of- 
fered under the same conditions at 60 
@62s. These prices will be stretched far 
on spot when it comes to delivering to 
bakers, but that is purely the effect of 
spot scarcity. Australians on the spot 
are held at 67s, which is not bad, consid- 
ering the now active competition of 
country flour, This has been offered at 
63s@63s 6d, delivered, for fair quality, 
and 65s, delivered to the baker, for the 
best. 


OATMEAL 


The oatmeal market is rather quiet, but 
does not show any — change from 
recent weeks. Midlothian on spot makes 
67s Gd per sack of 280 lbs, while the 
special quality’ is worth 72s 6d. Aber- 
deen would not make more than 55s for 
any cut, while American is being offered, 
Ss in competition, at 52s 6d. 

idlothian rolled oats realize 67s 64d, 
while the fancy mark is worth 72s 6d. 
Aberdeen and American compete with 


one another at 62s 6d, while there is a 
little Irish offered at 65s. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed has suddenly become quite a 
lively article, the millers, having had with- 
in the past week a good demand, have 
put up prices, asking and getting £9 
15s@£10 for fine middlings instead of 
£9 10s, while for bran they were making 
today £8 5s, in place of £8 per ton ex- 
mill. 

OCEAN BILLS OF LADING 


Complaints are heard from practical), 
all the markets of the United Kingdom 
of importers having trouble with mills 
through shipments of flour from At 
lantic and Gulf ports being delayed, or 
shipped out of time. In many cases tl 
source of the whole trouble is the ne\ 
form of bill of lading that is being issue:| 
by steamship companies, especial! 
American lines and Shipping Boar: 
steamers. These ocean bills of lading 
in the strict meaning of the term, ar: 
not ocean bills of lading, but merely 
receipt for goods on the part of th 
steamship companies. 

The ladings read: “Received for ship 


Battery of Grain Unloading Elevators at Millwall Docks, London, with the Central Granary in the Background 
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ment per such and such a steamer,” and 
nothing is said about the goods being re- 
ceived on board the steamer. The gen- 
eral understanding in the trade over here 
is that a steamship company has no right 
to issue an ocean bill of lading until the 
goods are actually placed on board, and 
that such a bill of lading implies a 
“mate’s receipt.” 

Recently, cases have been known where 
steamship companies have issued bills of 
lading dated within the specified time of 
shipment, several days before the steam- 
er that was to carry the goods arrived 
in port. Such documents are forwarded 
to importers on this side and, although 
they are dated within the time of ship- 
ment, the buyers find out, through vari- 
ous sources, that the goods were not 
placed on board within the period of 
shipment and, as a result, throw up their 
contracts or demand an allowance. In 
many cases the mill shipping the goods 
claims that it has fulfilled its contract, 
as the flour was delivered to the steam- 
ship company and bills of lading issued, 
dated within the specified time of ship- 
ment. 

In the event of such a case going to 
arbitration, the mill is sure to lose, as it 
is an accepted trade custom that the 
shipper’s responsibility does not cease 
until the goods are placed on board the 
steamer. According to the London Flour 
Trade contract the date of the bill of 
lading shall be final as to time of ship- 
ment, unless there is evidence to the con- 
trary. In such cases as those referred 
to, “evidence to the contrary” is not dif- 
ficult to secure and, as a result, the docu- 
ments are considered not in order and 
the mill loses the case and, owing to the 
decline in the market, suffers a severe 
loss. 

This new form of bill of lading is 
being seriously discussed by some of the 
leading banks in the United Kingdom. 
It is understood that certain banks are 
threatening not to accept these bills of 
lading, which they claim are nothing but 
receipts for goods, as collateral security, 
being of the opimion that they are not a 
valid negotiable document. When bank- 
ers begin to question the validity of an 
American bill of lading on flour it is 
surely high time that some steps should 
be taken to remedy the evil, and it might 
be suggested that the subject should be 
inquired into by the Millers’ Defense 
league or the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion. 

Recently an arbitration was held in 
Glasgow to settle a dispute which had 
arisen through flour having been shipped 
hy another steamer than the one specified 
in the contract. There is no doubt that 
the whole trouble in this case was caused 
by the steamship company issuing ocean 
hills of lading for the goods before they 
were placed on board the named steamer, 
which ultimately was unable to carry the 
yoods, owing to repairs being necessary. 
lhis arbitration resulted in a consider- 
able loss to the mill, for whom the arbi- 
trators had considerable sympathy. 

The arbitration award included a rider 
that the arbitrators were of the opinion 
that the steamship company was not jus- 
tified in issuing ocean bills of lading 
providing shipment to be made by the 
steamer before the flour was placed on 
board that vessel, as in their opinion the 
only valid, binding and negotiable docu- 
ment is a bill of lading signed by the 
steamship company for the goods actual- 
ly on board the steamer, 

Now that the British mills are free 
from control and are getting to work 
under the stimulating influence of what 
is practically a subsidy of £1,500,000 
from the British government, there is no 
doubt that they will leave no stone un- 
turned to capture as much as possible 
of the home trade, and also a share of 
the continental trade. This being the case, 
if American and Canadian millers want 
to hold their export trade, they must in- 
sist on co-operation by the steamship 
companies, 

Another harmful sang 9 on the part 
of steamers sailing from American ports 
is the growing habit of calling at various 
ports before reaching the port of desti- 
nation. There have been recént cases of 
steamers making lengthy cruises before 
reaching their destination. Such cases 
cause tremendous delay and, by the time 
the flour reaches its destination, buyers 
have suffered heavy losses, whereas if 
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the steamer had sailed straight for’ its 
destination instead of making other ports 
of call these losses would not have been 
experienced. 


PACIFIC COAST FLOURS 


Some of the large Pacific Coast mills 
have sold big lines of their flour to the 
Scotch markets, where it is becoming 
very popular. As this flour does not 
meet the competition of English flour 
made from homegrown wheat, such as is 
the case in the more southern markets, 
the importers are able to find a 
market and the Scotch mills cannot 
compete in price. Large quantities of 
the softer grades of flour are used in 
Scotland for the scone trade, and these 
Pacific Coast flours have also been found 
very satisfactory for bakers to use as a 
blend with stronger flours for bread pur- 
poses. 

The only drawback at the present time 
is the long period occupied in transit 
from the Pacific ports to the Scotch 
ports, but in spite of this detriment some 
of the mills have succeeded in doing a 
very large business, and one hears the 
flours well spoken of in every direction. 

In the London market the business is 
not nearly as large, owing to the compe- 
tition from country mills grinding home- 
grown wheat, which are able to undersell 
the Pacific Coast mills, 


NOTES 


F. H. Price, of F. H. Price & Co., New 
York, has been visiting the continental 
markets, and is expected in London at 
the end of this week. While here he will 
have a conference with the flour im- 
porters regarding marine insurance mat- 
ters, 


George C. Mortlock, representing the 
Weber Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, 
Kansas, has arrived in London. He in- 
tends visiting the various markets of the 
United Kingdom in order to complete 
arrangements for the representation of 
his mill. Mr. Mortlock is an Englishman 
by birth, but has not been home for 10 
years. He has been visiting relatives at 
Southsea, Hampshire. 


W. R. Clarke, of the Listman Mills, 
La Crosse, Wis., and representing the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, has 
been in London during the last week, 
calling on the importers and arranging 
connections for the various mills belon 
ing to his company. He expects to visit 
the various markets of the United King- 


dom, and later on will make an extended 
tour of continental markets. 





IRISH MARKETS, APRIL Il 


Despite the general dullness in all 
classes of business and the uncertainty 
of the labor situation, the flour trade has 
not been bad. American and Canadian 
millers are doing their best to meet the 
competition on this side, not only in price 
but in quality, as some recent arrivals 
seem to be approaching pre-war stand- 
ard. Importers have put through what 
may be said in these times a fair bit of 
business, not only on spot but for ship- 
ment. Bakers and consumers in general 
seem to have more confidence in the run 
of prices existing at. present, and have 
not been afraid to operate. 


OLD GRADES REAPPEARING 


It is pleasing to note that some of the 
transactions have been in grades of flour 
which have been extinct during the period 
of the war, but which are now coming 
onto the market again in the old quality. 
Canadian patents of the Manitoba class 
have been'sold for shipment at 66s 6d, 
but on spot 70s has been easily made for 
the war grade of export class. Minne- 
apolis patents are beginning to arrive in 
quantity again and are available on spot 
at 70s, ex-quay, and 71s, Dublin. One 
just arrived in Belfast is of splendid 
quality and quite up to pre-war high 
grade patents; with the result that 72s is 
easily obtained for it, as bakers are 
showing the old anxiety for a superior 
class of flour and are willing to pay 
for it. 

Some business has been done in Kansas 
at the astonishingly low price of 62s for 
latter part of April shipment, which is 
a reasonable figure for one of the best 
known export patents of pre-war quality. 
Winter wheat patents are selling in the 
neighborhood of 66@67s for shipment, 
but the amount of business passing is 
small, there being very little encourage- 
ment to — flour on at these figures in 
the face of strong competition from 
home millers and the fact that Pacific 
Coast flour can be had on spot at about 
65@66s, with a growing anxiety to real- 
ize. Home milled flour is rather irregu- 
lar in price, demand being only steady. 
The price might be put down as being 
roughly 68@70s, ex-quay or ex-mill. 


OATMEAL 


Although the general tone of oatmeal 
has been maintained, there is not the 


same keenness in demand that existed a 
week ago. Last week’s quotations are 
repeated for Irish flaked varieties at 70s 
per 280 lbs, while American, high grade, 
is slightly firmer at 66s. American and 
Canadian medium are still in the neigh- 
borhood of 58s, ex-quay Belfast. 


FEED 
Mill offals are in very strong consump- 
tive demand. For white bran of first 
class quality £12@£12 10s is now asked. 
Red bran and good pollard are £9@10 
ton. There have been further supplies of 
Indian corn available during the week 
and millers and importers are now fairly 
well stocked. The price ruling for In- 
dian meal is £14 ton, and for flake maize, 
of the cattle feeding variety, £17@18. 
Linseed cakes are firm in price at 
about £17 ton, there being no improve- 
ment in the supply on spot. Shipment 
quotations come as low as £14, net, c.i.f. 
Cotton cakes are in limited supply, and 
£12 ton is quite easily obtained for any 
of the home made varieties. Imported 
cakes are not on offer at present. 





HOLLAND MARKETS, APRIL 13 


The situation of the Dutch flour mar- 
ket this week was better than last. There 
was a good demand for straights and 
patents for prompt shipment from 
America, and also some business has been 
done in lower grades. Export business 
was hampered a little, owing to higher 
prices asked for first and second clears 
from America, whereas the available 
parcels here, destined for export, were 
nearly all cleared up. Prices are un- 
changed. 





FLOUR MILL AT SALEM, IND. 


Invranapouis, Inpv., April 30.—Ar- 
rangements have been made by several 
prominent business men at Salem, Ind., 
for the equipment and remodeling of a 
large flour mill there. It is hoped to 
have the plant in operation in time to do 
business the latter part of this year. It 
is understood that a new elevator will be 
constructed as a part of the plant. 
Frank Brewer, Frank Summers, John 
Hinds and William Motsinger are stock- 
holders in the concern. Charles Ham- 
mersmith will be the manager of the flour 
mill. Epwarp H. Zrecner. 
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Flour market conditions may be gen- 
erally, described as unsettled and quiet, 
the reason for which is that the fluctua- 
tions in the wheat market have caused 
buyers to feel undecided as to whether or 
not wheat prices have reached the bot- 
tom... Just. about the time they had be- 
gum to believe that this was the case the 
market took an upturn of from four to 
six cents, followed almost immediately by 
a nearly similar decline, though, while 
finally. the actual level of prices was 
somewhat higher, there was no belief on 
the of buyers that these would hold. 

é dullness caused by the Jewish holi- 
days is practically over, and a little bet- 
ter demand for domestic stuff by reason 
of, this-was felt throughout the week just 
closed. ° Stocks on hand are reputed to be 
pov Jha ye which makes necessary the oc- 
casional purchasing of small lots to meet 
buyers’ immediate and rather pressing 
needs, but beyond this they cannot be 
interested. 

Even the large wholesale bakers are 
following the policy of buying as close 
to their actual requirements as possible, 
and none of them are taking on stuff 
for needs beyond a 10-day period. To- 
ward the close of the week one of the 
latter was in the market for 25,000 bbls 
standard patent which he expected to 
buy at $7@7.25, jute, and while the gen- 
eral range of price was not as low as 
this, the opinion of the trade seems to 
be that purchases could probably be made 
on the basis specified. 

One feature of the trade which indi- 
cates improved conditions is the report 
from large bakers that there is an in- 
crease in the volume of bread sales, and 
this will doubtless be further extended as 
people realize the necessity of getting 
away from the consumption of fancy 
cakes and giving a preference to bread. 
This condition is fast coming about, and 
it is reasonably sure that by the time 
flours from the new crop go into con- 
sumption the bread business from the 
standpoint of volume, at least, will be in 
better condition, and the flour business 
should naturally benefit thereby. 

To sum up the general market condi- 
tions, it may be said that there was a 
little bit better domestic demand than 
the previous week, and there was no ces- 
sation of the export demand. Though 
there seems to have been no large lots 
worked for export, a number of fairly 
; aa sized sales both to the United King- 

om and continental markets were re- 
ported. 

General quotations which, however, are 
little more than nominal: spring first pat- 
ent, $9.25@9.75; standard patent, $7.50 
@8.15; first clear, $6@7; soft winter 
straights, . $6.50@6.75; hard winter 
straights, $7.25@7.75; first clears, $6@7; 
rye, $8@8.50,—all in jute. 


BROKERS PROTEST TAX 


At a recent meeting of the New York 
Flour Club, a committee consisting of 
George R. Flach, Harry E. White and 
T. G. Sinnott was appointed to enter a 

rotest against the tax now placed upon 

rokers. 

The law, effective Jan. 1, 1919, reads 
as follows: “Sec. 1001. That on and aft- 
er Jan. 1, 1919, there shall be levied, 
collected, and paid annually the follow- 
ing special taxes: (1) Brokers shall pay 
$50, Every person whose business it is 
to. negotiate purchases or sales of stocks, 
bonds, exchange, bullion, coined money, 
bank ‘notes, promissory notes, other se- 
curities, produce or merchandise, for 
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others, shall be regarded as a broker. If 
a broker is a-member of a stock ex- 
change, or if he isa member of any prod- 
uce exchange, board of trade, or similar 
organization, where produce or merchan- 
dise is sold, he shall pay an additional 
amount as follows: if the average value, 
during the preceding year ending June 
30, of a seat or membership in such ex- 
change or organization was $2,000 or more 
but not more than $5,000, $100; if such 
value was more than $5,000, $150.” 

From the above it will be seen that a 
penalty of $100 or more is placed upon 
those who are members of an organized 
business institution through which sell- 
ers get every possible protection, while 
brokers who are not members of such a 
body escape the additional tax, and_this 
is the unfair feature of the law. to which 
brokers who are members of the New 
York Produce Exchange object. 

The committee has sent a letter of. pro- 
test to senators Calder and Wadsworth 
and is urging the National Federated 
Flour Clubs to immediately bring the 
matter. before all its units,.so that all 
members may have the opportunity -of 
protesting to their individual representa- 
tives against the continuance of this tax. 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE EARNINGS 


The earnings of the Holland-America 
Line for 1920 were just about half of the 
1919 profits. The gross profits for the 
past year were 18,888,288 florins, or $6,- 
610,900. The Dutch steamship company 
had an exceedingly prosperous year in 
1919, as the gross earnings were 38,584,- 
882 florins. 

The Holland-America Line is operat- 
ing a fleet of four passenger liners from 
Rotterdam to New York, and a large 
number of freighters. It has extended 
its freight operations to the Pacific Coast 
and has placed contracts for the con- 
struction of additional passenger liners. 
Among the vessels contemplated is a 
32,000-ton Diesel-engined liner, which will 
not be ready for several years, however. 


NOTES 


The Shane Bros. & Wilson Co. will 
move its New York office from 39 Cort- 
landt Street to 15 Whitehall Street on 
May 1. 

The New York Produce Exchange Golf 
Club announces that its spring tourna- 
ment will be held: at. the Knollwood 
Country Club, White Plains, N. Y., on 
May 19. 

The National Federated Flour Clubs 
will hold an annual meeting at Chicago, 
Friday, June 24, It is expected that a 
number of delegates from each club will 
be present, and a good representative at- 
tendance is looked for. 

The grain firm of Harry G. Gere Co., 
Inc., has been forced into involuntary 
bankruptcy by a petition filed by three 
of its creditors, approximating indebted- 
ness of $75,000. It is claimed that the 
assets will amount to about $65,000. 

The Merchants’ Association of New 
York, through its traffic bureau, is urg- 
ing shippers to use the state barge canal 
to its fullest possible extent. This serv- 
ice opens today, and every provision has 
been made for the prompt handling of 
package freight. 

President Menocal has recently placed 
before the Cuban congress some meas- 
ures which it is felt will relieve the pres- 
ent financial strain. Some of these meas- 
ures are obligatory drafts, increase in 
the stamp tax upon bills, and the revoca- 
tion of the 4 per cent tax upon profits 
which now applies. These recommenda- 
tions were the outcome of numerous con- 
ferences with United States Minister 
Long and Major‘General Crowder. 

P. A. S. Franklin, president Interna- 
tional Mercantile Marine Co., who has 
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been in Europe for several weeks, is to 
arrive in New York on the Olympic, 
May 4. Mr. Franklin, while in Europe, 
has visited a number of German shipping 
centers as well as others, and has in- 
spected the new 56,000-ton liner, Bis- 
marck, which the White Star Line pur- 
chased from the British government, and 
which is now being completed in a Ham- 
burg ship yard. 

Banks are showing considerable more 
interest and a much more liberal atti- 
tude toward the financing of export trade 
than for some time. It is now said that 
within the limits of good banking prac- 
tice they may be expected to co-operate 
a little more closely with exporters than 
they have heretofore, in the hope of 
gradually stimulating a better movement 
to all classes of American products 
abroad. This does not mean, however, 
that these institutions will go the limit to 
help any exporter finance his business, 
but present indications are to the effect 
that the trade may feel the banks will 
be more helpful in the future than they 
have been in the. recent past. 





r BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., April 30.—Flour buyers 
in this market are still wag a cau- 
tious and conservative policy. The few 
sales reported were for the smallest 
quantities possible. Buyers were careful 
not to exceed their probable needs in. the 
near future. While they are ready to 
take advantage of any break in flour 
values to some extent, they will rg ¢ do 
that when they must buy in order to keep 
their supplies up to a certain point. 

The result is: that, while occasionally 


some mill agent notes an increase in the 


demand, such improvement is. irregular, 
being quite likely to be followed- by a 
season of dullness. This uneven distribu- 
tion of buying has had a depressing ef- 
fect, and is one of the most discouraging 
features of the present situation. 

The local trade seems to be of the 
opinion that any free buying will be fol- 
lowed by a break in prices, and that 
losses, instead of selling profits, will re- 
sult. This causes a feeling of caution to 
prevail, as no one wants to be caught 
with any comparatively high priced flour 
on hand on a falling market. 

The result of the above is that, in the 
attempt to induce the trade to take hold 
more freely, low prices are being named. 
Spring wheat patents have been quoted 
this week at the lowest prices in months, 
country patents especially being offered 
at exceptionally low figures. Spring pat- 
ents were offered as low as $7.50 bbl, in 
cotton, with some really good standard 
patents quoted at $7.75. Minneapolis 
patents were offered freely at $8.75, in 
sacks, as an open quotation, with other 
Minneapolis brands quoted at $9. In 
both instances it was admitted that sales 
had been made below these figures. 

Hard winter wheat patents are in the 
same position as springs, with an open 
quotation of $7.75 and an extreme price 
of $8.75 made. 

Soft winter wheat flours have been 
offered at extremely low prices. All 
grades have been forced out of the rela- 
tively strong position which they have 
occupied for some time, and have been 
offered at lower figures than for several 
months. Soft winter clears have been 
particularly weak, sales having been 
made at $6 bbl, with others reported at 
even less than this figure. Similar low 
prices are quoted for soft winter 
straights, which range $6.25@7 bbl, the 
latter being an extreme quotation. Pat- 
ents are slow sellers, although a little 
stronger in position than the lower 
grades; about $7.50@8 bbl will cover the 
range. 

Rye flours have not shown much of a 
decline in prices. White patents are 
quoted in the range of $8.25@8.50 bbl, 
in sacks, but only choice flours will bring 
the extreme price. 

Corn products rule steady, prices 
showing but little change from last week, 
the demand being slow. Oatmeal is in 
fair demand, with prices unchanged. 


BREAD LOWER AT RETAIL 


The retail price of bread in Boston and 
Greater Boston, as well as in other places 
in Massachusetts, has been reduced to 6c 

er 1-lb loaf by many of the retail stores. 
reduction averages about 25 per cent 
and, according to the dealers making this 
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change, is undoubtedly permanent. These 
firms declare that they are enabled to 
make this new price because of the low 
flour market. 

The above reduction, if permanent, will 
prove one of the most important drops 
in the cost of living that has developed 
since the general decline began. It brings 
the retail cost of bread lower than before 
the great rise in food prices began. 


NOTES 


Harry Lerer, grocer, Lawrence, Mass., 
is bankrupt. Liabilities, $6,743; assets, 
$1,000. 

Barsam Bros., Inc., Springfield, Mass., 
has been formed, with $10,000 capital, to 
deal in foodstuffs. 

The Silver-Daum Baking Co., Inc., 
Boston, was incorporated April 22 with 
$25,000 capital, and the Singer Grocery 
Co., Boston, with $10,000 capital. 

G. M. Ross, president Whitewater 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co. and Ross Mill- 
ing Co., Ottawa, Kansas, was on ’change 
this week. Paul Ross, secretary White- 
water Flour Mills Co., was also a visitor, 
as was A. C. Westervelt, Memphis, Tenn. 

L. T. Ingram, for the past 18. years 
associated with the Elmore Milling Co., 
Oneonta, N. Y., the last few years being 
assistant manager, has severed his con- 
nection with that mill and is now asso- 
ciated with Gorusch Bros., Peach Bot- 
tom, Pa., slate mine manufacturers o/ 
granules. Mr. Ingram has a wide a 
quaintance among Boston and New En; 
land flour men, who wish him success i 


his new enterprise. 
Louis W. DePass. 





BUFFALO 


Burraw, N. Y., April 30.—This mill 
ing center is no different from others, s 
far as the demand for flour is concerned ; 
as for prices, the general opinion is that 
we have reached the end of the cutting 
time, while the rest still have the fever 
strong. Trade here is confined to th« 
smallest possible quantity, and there ap- 
pears to be no objection to paying a 
premium over what a fair sized lot could 
be bought for. The mills here this week 
have been closer together on quotations 
than for some time past. 

The export demand has fallen off al- 
most entirely and, with no new business 
of consequence, the majority of the mills 
are not running even half time. Clears 
were wanted for export, but there is 
practically nothing obtainable, and it is 
doubtful if buyers would come up to the 
ideas of millers as to value. 

Some mills here are running nearly 
full time, having some old domestic or- 
ders on their books, and getting shipping 
directions for more than they expected. 
This will probably continue next week 
also, but, on the whole, trade is duller, 
with little hope of improvement in pat- 
ents. Agents are still.out drumming up 
the few bakers who are fairly well 
cleaned up on high priced flour, but find 
them afraid to take fresh hold and in- 
clined to buy only what they need for 
the moment. 

Rye flour is in the same condition as 
wheat flours, with the mills asking an 
advance of 50c bbl this week. 

The retail city trade is flat, with mill- 
ers holding for $9 for the best family 
patent in cotton 96’s, and claim there is 
nothing for grinding at that price, con- 
sidering the cost of wheat. 

Kansas mills have all sorts of prices, 
but as a rule the best brands were quoted 
30@40c higher than last week. Short 
patent ranged $7.75@8.40 and standard 
patent $7@7.75, Buffalo rate points. 
Trade was reported dull. There were 
flour buyers here who claimed they had 
advices that sales of Kansas straights, 
old wheat flour, were made this week at 
$6.75 in Ohio. 

Canadian mills were again out of the 
market this week, and there was no in- 


quiry. 

Millfeed was advanced $1 early this 
week, but prices dropped back pores and 
it is more difficult to get buyers inter- 
ested at the decline than at $1 higher. 
While some of the mills are sold ahead: 
for a few weeks, others are anxious to 
find buyers for all kinds of millfeed, and 
from quotations being made it looks as if 
there were no price on feed. The mills 
are offering mixed cars at $1 under 
straight cars of feed, as they want to 
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move the flour. Lake feed is offered, to 
arrive next week, but is not much cheap- 
er than the Buffalo price, and dealers 
who have anything on track here are un- 
able to find a buyer except at a sacrifice 
rice. 
P’jobbers say there is no pep to the 
market, and that it costs as much to dig 
up an order for a carload of feed as 
you per out of it. With pastures grow- 
ing fast, they think there will be nothing 
doing until there comes a dry spell, and 
that may never come. The fact is, the 
jobber is feeling decidedly blue these 
days, and can see nothing except lower 
prices. 

Canadian mills quote bran at $23, mid- 
dlings at $21, flour middlings at $26, and 
red dog at $31. They say there was a 
good demand for bran, a fair one for 
middlings and flour middlings, and a lit- 
tle doing in red dog. There is, however, 
little doubt these prices ceuld have been 
shaded considerably today. 

Corn-meal coarse feed is in fair de- 
mand and easier. Hominy feed is firmer, 
with a good inquiry at previous prices, 
but no inclination to sell. Gluten feed 
dropped $5, and is freely offered for 
quick shipment at that decline. The feel- 
ing here is that the present price will 
attract some business. No spot offerings. 
Cottonseed meal firm, with some anxiety 
to sell at last week’s prices; some distress 
stuff here. Oil meal is a drug on the 
market, being at least $2 under last 
week’s prices. No offerings of milo of 
consequence, and $1.40 is asked for spot 
or shipment, for No. 3, bulk. Brewers’ 
grains held at $31, sacked, “Bull” brand, 
and distillers’ $380@38, according to 
grade, track, Buffalo. Malt sprouts were 
quoted at $25, and alfalfa at $23@27, 
track, Buffalo. Buckwheat is held at 
$2.75, but offerings are very light at that 
rice. 

, Rolled oats steady, with a little better 
demand. Oat feed dull and unsettled, 
with holders quoting $9, sacked, track, 
Buffalo. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pct. of 

output § activity 
This Week .cccccccccacess 125,765 75 
Last Week ..,...ccccceses 136,220 82 
FOO? OBO cscccdcvesvecece 96,350 68 
TWO Years AGO ......seee8 114,650 69 
Three yearB agO ......+e% 112,100 67 


NOTES 


Fire di@ damage of over $1,000 to the 
a of Joseph Lindner here this 
week, 

The steamer Linden is in port, and will 
take a cargo of 45,000 bus corn to Mont- 
real, Several other vessels have been 
chartered for corn for the same port. 

Stocks of wheat here are less than 
500,000 bus, compared with over 5,000,000 
a year ago. Wheat is going out by rail 
as fast as it arrives, cars being plentiful. 

The Erie Canal opened at noon today. 
Ten barges, loaded with 90,000 bus wheat, 
left this port for New York. © The up- 
bound fleet of boats is expected here in 
a few days, and it is said they will also 
load grain. Canal men look for a much 
heavier traffic this season in all kinds of 
freight. 

The price of bread has been reduced 
by the bakers here from 12c to 10c for 
large loaves and 10c to 8c for the small 
loaves. Bakers say there will be no fur- 
ther drop in prices, and that this cut was 
made despite the fact that wages and in- 
gredients are still high, and is simply an 
effort to get back to normal times. 


Receipts of grain by lake at this port 
far exceed expectations, over 5,000,000 
bus being unloaded this week. Last year 
the receipts from the opening of navi- 
gation to May 1 were only 900,000 bus. 
Wheat receipts this week were 2,508,000 
bus, of which 1,406,461 came from Cana- 
dian ports. Another fleet of grain ves- 
sels is on the way to Buffalo. 


Over 100 feed dealers in this state and 
Pennsylvania have organized to over- 
come competition by farmers’ associa- 
tions, by means of co-operative buying. 
The organization is incorporated as the 
Consolidated Feed Dealers’ Association, 
of which Cecil B. Seay, of the Seay- 
Campbell Co., Binghamton, is president, 
and H, C, Shaw, late manager of the 
Taylor & Bournique offices here, is vice 
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president. Mr. Seay will look after the 
feed end of the concern, while Mr. Shaw 
will do the buying of grain in this mar- 
ket. Offices are at 737 Chamber of Com- 
merce, Buffalo. 

E. BanGasser. 


ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., April 30.—Mills here 
again feel the pressure of western offer- 
ings, with prices of patents and bakers 
ridiculously low, gauged by the cash 
wheat market. However, the net result 
is not greatly different. Some mills re- 
port a little business early in the week, 
but this faded away, particularly in the 
case of patents and the better grades. 
The tariff appears to have lost what lit- 
tle moral effect it had, and the trade is 
entirely oblivious to its possibilities. 

For the last day or two prices on pat- 
ents have been firm to a shade higher, 
but shdw no net gain over last week. 
First clears are firm to 25c higher, and 
low grade is in sympathy, with offerings 
light. The output, all grades, is about 
50 per cent above last week, with mills 
grinding on old orders. 

Principal quotations on hard wheat 
flours: spring patents, $9.25 bbl, cotton, 
98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $9.05; spring 
straights, $8.50, cotton 98’s, mostly local; 
bakers patent, $8.75, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; first clears, $6.75@7.75, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $6.50 to 
shade higher; low grade, $4.25@4.50, 
jute, car lots, Boston. 

It has been a flat week for winter 
wheat flour. The trade is not enough in- 
terested to inquire prices, and sales have 
been limited to small lots. There is con- 
siderable variation in wheat prices. Some 
of the small country mills are not offer- 
ing above $1.15. Shippers ask up to 
$1.40 on track. Farmers, busy in the 
spring’s work, are not hauling much, and 
the mills are buying little. Under such 
conditions, prices on soft wheat ftours 
are nominal. Quotations: winter straights, 
$6.75 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
local, $7.50. 

There has been practically no business 
in rye flour, even with local bakeries. 
Best white brands are 5@l5c under a 
week ago, with the nominal quotations 
around $8.60 bbl, cotton 98's, car lots, 
Boston. Western brands, jobbed here, 
weak, and 50c under a week ago. Quo- 
tations: light, $8.50 bbl; medium, $8; 
dark, $7.50,—all cotton 98's. 

Feed is dull, but mills are holding 
prices firm to $1 higher on both bran 
and middlings. Principal quotations: 
spring bran, $27.50@28 ton, sacked, car 
lots, Boston; local, $30; winter bran, $30, 
sacked, jobbing; spring middlings, $28@ 
29, sacked, car lots, Boston; local, $30; 
winter middlings, $30, sacked, mostly 
local. Rye feed slow and accumulating, 
with sales at $24@26 ton, sacked, mostly 
jobbing. Western feeds steady and 
prices unchanged, with ground oats $33 
ton, and corn meal $29, both bulk, job- 
bing. Corn meal, table quality, slow at 
$1.75 per 100 lbs, small lots. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
THis WOOK cecccccccscccces 8,400 5 
Last week ......sc.ceecees 5,750 31 


Of this week’s total, 7,100 bbls are 
spring wheat flour, 800 winter and 500 
rye. 

NOTES 

Batavia bakeries have reduced. the 
price of 22-0z loaves of bread from 13c 
to Ile. 

Bakeries here have made a deep cut in 
bread prices. Some of the cash and 
carry bakers are now selling 1-lb loaves 
at 6c and 11,,-lb at 9c. 

Cayuga County ranks as one of the 
big barley districts of the state. Under 
direction of the county Farm Bureau 
tests of varieties will be made this sea- 
son. 

New York state farmers are receiving 
on an average 44 per cent less for farm 
produce than a year ago, according to in- 
formation issued from the New York 
State College of Agriculture. 

There was a close call to a serious ac- 
cident at the mill of Ewart & Lake, East 
Groveland, a few days ago, when a little 
girl fell into a grain chute. It chanced 


that the mill had been stopped, and the 
child was promptly fished out unharmed. 

Unemployment here is estimated at 
about 30,000, or 10 per cent of the city’s 
population. Bakers say there is a 
marked falling off in the amount of 
baked stuff sold. Probably housewives 
are doing more baking, particularly of 
bread, and it is a good guess that less 
pastry is consumed than under normal 
conditions, 

The barge canal Sone officially for 
navigation at noon today. However, sev- 
eral tows out of Buffalo started a day 
or two ago. A grain tow was reported 
at noon on the 60-mile level, a short dis- 
tance west of the city, and a tow of light 
boats passed here last night, headed east. 
C. L. Cadle, superintendent of public 
works, believes the new waterway will 
prove to be a real traffic factor between 
the Great Lakes and tidewater this sea- 
son. 

The Rochester Chamber of Commerce 
favors the amendment drafted to the 
present seaman’s act which would length- 
en the present navigation season on the 
Great Lakes 30 days, opening May 1 in- 
stead of May 15, as at present, and clos- 
ing 15 days later than heretofore. There 
are also other features in the amend- 
ment covering reduction of extra men in 
regular crews and otherwise enabling 
American shipping companies to compete 
with Canadian boats. . 

Seeding of oats and barley was slowed 
up this week due to wet ground. Much 
more than an average amount is plowed. 
This is not to be taken as indicating an 
increased acreage, but is probably due 
instead to the exceptionally. early sea- 
son. Some farmers have made a start 
on their corn ground. Wheat is far ad- 
vanced for the season. If it keeps its 
lead, it should begin to show head by 
May 20 in some fields, and the outlook is 
for an early harvest, with possibly some 
wheat cut in June, 

Hebrew bakers here charge discrimina- 
tion against them in favor of Gentile bak- 
ers on the part of Bakers’ and Confec- 
tionery Workers’ Local 14, According 
to the Hebrew proprietors, the follow- 
ing prices show the contrast between con- 
tracts offered Hebrew and Gentile bak- 
ers: foreman in Hebrew shops, $55 per 
week, against $38 in Gentile shops;, sec- 
ond hands, $50 in Hebrew shops, against 
$35 in Gentile shops, with a provision for 
third hands in Gentile shops at $33, but 
no such provision in the contracts offered 
Hebrew shops. 

T. W. Kwapp. 


BALTIMORE 

BartrmoreE, Mp., April 30.—Flour was 
slow all week. It has been a trifle steadi- 
er since Wednesday with wheat, yet 
practically all buyers, domestic and ex- 
port, are doing little besides waiting and 
praying for orders. The few sales made 
show no improvement in price, although 
some of the northwestern mills have ad- 
vanced limits in the face of the fact that 
their cash wheat is lower than a week ago 
and feed higher. : 

At least one large mill has asked for 
bids on new crop hard winter patent for 
August shipment, but the local buyers, 
while probably ready to buy such stock, 
basis Kansas City July wheat, refused to 
put a value on the mill’s product or 
make bids in the absence of an asking 
price, preferring to feel their way along 
and get their bearings first. However, 
one courageous buyer blurted out that he 
would give $5, cotton, for a few cars of 
such stock and take chances! 

Springs were firm but inactive, first 
patents closing nominally at $8@8.25; 
standard patents, $7.50@7.75,—in 98-lb 
cottons; $1.10 more in wood, 5@10c less 
in jute, or 15@20c less in bulk. Trading 
was light and confined apparenily to a 
limited car lot business at prices within 
the range of quotations. Clears are still 
wanted for export. 

Hard winters were steady but quiet, 
short patents at the close ranging $7.75 
@8; straights, $7.25@7.50,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons; $1.10 more in wood, 5@10c less in 


jute, or 15@20c less in bulk. Sales were . 


few and far between, and generally based 
on bargain prices. One of the leading 
bakers recently took on a little stuff at 
current rates. Exporters are in the mar- 
ket for clears. 

Soft winters were unchanged and dull, 
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short patents closing nominally at $7.50 
@7.75; near-by straights, $5.75@6,—in 
98-lb cottons; $1.10 more in wood, 25c 
more in jute for export, or 15@20c less 
in bulk. Patent was relatively high and 
in poor demand, though something was 
done in near-by straights for both do- 
mestic and export account. Good near- 
by straights in new 140-lb jutes brought 
well up to $6.25 for export, while the 
same quality packed in 98-lb cottons 
went to the domestic trade as low as 
$5.70. Similar stock in bulk sold at 
$5.50. Exporters particularly want 
clears, spring and hard and soft winter. 

City mills ran moderately, experienced 
a little better demand, domestic and ex- 
port, but made no change in their quo- 
tations of either flour or feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 32,934 
bbls; destined for export, 18,901. 


NOTES 


Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 102; number now in port, 131. 

Exports from here this week included 
30,365 bbls flour and 1,867,452 bus grain 
—411,979 wheat, 1,023,600 corn, 20 oats 
and 431,853 rye. 

Dr. Alfred Sao-Ke Sze, the Chinese 
minister to the United States, was here 
yesterday appealing for the relief of 
5,000,000 starving Chinese. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Oct. 26, 1920, to April 30, 1921, 255,190 
bus; year ago, 251,229. Range of prices 
this week, 7114,@75%,c; last year, $1.72 
@1.81. 

William C. Eliason, aged 72, a member 
of the Chamber of Commerce, died at 
Union Memorial Hospital, April 25. The 
funeral was held from his late residence 
on Thursday. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
30, 1920, to April 30, 1921, 1,468,730 bus; 
same period last year, 1,562,164. Range 
of prices this week, $1.15@1.47; last 
year, $2.25@3.06. 

J. N. McCosh, local millers’ agent, will 
hereafter represent in this market the 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., 
for the sale of its wheat and rye flours, 
and semolina and feeds. 

The Meyerdale Milling Co., Baltimore, 
with $75,000 capital stock, to mill wheat 
and other grain products, has been in- 
corporated by Max W. Culler, Alfred J. 
O’Ferrall and S. Johnson Poe. 


George S. Jackson, president Balti- 
more Chamber of Commerce and vice 
president Barnes-Jackson Co., Inc., grain 
exporters, will sail for London May 3, 
accompanied by his wife, to be gone six 
weeks on both business and pleasure. 


The Maryland Chocolate Co., Balti- 
more, with capital stock of 150 shares 
common stock, par value of $100, to 
manufacture and sell candy, cakes, pies, 
bread, pastries, confectionery, etc., has 
been incorporated by Morris A. Me- 
chanic, Harry I. Katz and Louis Naron. 


Spot No. 2 red wheat in this market 
is now bringing 17c bu over spot No, 2 
red, org probably because there is 
very little of the former here, for it :is 
claimed by those who know that the lat- 
ter is unusually fine wheat, with only a 
limited percentage of garlic. 


Visitors were D. W. Holmes, vice 
president Blodgett-Holmes Co., rye ‘mill- 
ers, Janesville, Wis; Edward D. Evans, 
president Evans Milling Co., Indianap- 
olis, Ind; K. S. Templeton, of J. S. Tem- 

leton & Sons, grain, Chicago; W.. J. 

rwin, of Western Grain Co., Fort Wil- 
liam, Ont; W. R. Rechsteiner, with the 
Warwick Co., millers, Massillon, Ohio; S. 
L. Rice, of Rice Grain Co., Toledo, and 
Metamora Elevator Co., Metamora, Ohio. 


W. E. Harris & Son, local representa- 
tives of P. N. Gray & Co., Inc., flour and 
| ag exporters and importers, with of- 

ces at New York, Antwerp and Buenos 
Aires, who have been buying considerable 
near-by soft winter straight flour, and 
dickering for hard and soft wheat clears, 
in this and other markets for export, 
were unable to forward all their pur- 
chases on the steamer which they cleared 
from here today, and are therefore plan- 
ning to make another shipment between 
May 10 and 18, { 

The National Wholesale Grocery Co., 
Inc., Baltimore, with capital stock of 
5,000 shares preferred stock, par -value 
of $10, and 5,000 shares common stock of 
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$10 par value, to deal in groceries, pro- 
visions, etc. and the United Groce 
Stores of Maryland, Inc., Baltimore, wi 
capital stock of 10,000 shares preferred 
stock, par value of $10, and 10,000 shares 
common stock, par value of $10, to deal 
in groceries, provisions, etc., have been 
incorporated by D. Everett Hale, Mil- 
lard F, Woolf and James L. Ebaugh, 


Cuartes H, Dorsey. 





PITTSBURGH 

Prrrssurcu, Pa., April 30.—At the end 
of the week the flour market was a great 
deal firmer than at the beginning. This 
was especially noticeable on Friday, 
when wheat showed such marked 
strength. This had the effect of stimu- 
lating the flour trade to a very appreci- 
able extent, and several of the more 
prominent flour jobbers and merchant 
mill representatives said that inquiries 
were more pronounced. 

The general trend of business in the 
Pittsburgh district is upward, and flour 
men are quite optimistic over what they 
term better times ahead. 

While bakers are not heavy buyers, 
they are somewhat of a factor in the 
market. The smaller ones, men who do 
their own baking, are buying for imme- 
diate needs only, and while these sales 
are not large they have a tendency to 
stimulate business. 

It is reported that the demand for 
clears is more active than for some time. 
It is also said that the rye flour market, 
which for some weeks had been listless, 
is now showing signs of activity, and fair 
sized sales are noted. 

Prevailing prices this week: spring pat- 
ents $7.75@9, hard winter $7.25@8.50, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Pittsburgh; soft 
winter, $5.75@6.25, bulk. 

The millfeed trade has shown more 
life, and demand was considerably im- 
proved over last week. However, condi- 
tions are still far from what the traders 
desire. 


MUST REGISTER SILENT PARTNERS 


The superior court of Pennsylvania, 
sitting in Pittsburgh, on April 27 up- 
held “Fictitious Names” act of 1917, 
in an opinion written by Judge Trexler. 
The ruling of the court, broadly inter- 
preted, means that it is a misdemeanor 
for a firm to have a silent partner whose 
name is not registered with the secretary 
of the commonwealth and the prothono- 
tary of the county in which it does busi- 
ness. 

The question came to the superior 
court on appeal from Philadelphia, 
where a similar decision was given. The 
suit was brought on a book account by 
two partners against a third. The lat- 
ter, instead of defending the action, 
which was for an accounting on his part, 
contended that, as the plaintiff firm was 
not registered in accordance with the act 
of 1917, it was engaged in an unlawful 
business on which it could not enter suits. 
This contention was upheld in the lower 
court and the superior court concurs, 

Several months ago a similar case was 
tried in the Allegheny County court and 
judgment was rendered for the defend- 
ant, notwithstanding that the latter ad- 
mitted that the plaintiffs claim for a 
$1,000 commission in a real estate deal 
was just and due him. However, as the 
plaintiff was doing business under a “fic- 
titious” name and had failed to register 
as the law requires, he was ruled against 
by. the court. 


NOTES 


Robert C. Tennant and Richard C. 
Hoyt, of the Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake 
City, Minn., were in Pittsburgh this week. 

E. G. Young, who conducts a lar 
bakery at Erie, Pa., will install an addi- 
tional steam oven, and later will add two 
more. 

R. G. Brisbine, Pittsburgh representa- 
tive of the Weber Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion, Salina, Kansas, was in Lancaster, 
Pa., the past week. 

Oscar Moore, auditor Bay State Mill- 
ing Co., Winona, Minn., called on L. A. 
Bowman, Pittsburgh manager of the 
eompany, this week. 

Four cars of grain were wrecked when 
a freight train on the Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie Railroad was derailed at Mon- 
tour Junction on April 28. Most of the 
grain was salvaged. 





Frank M. Leavitt, associate superin- 
tendent of public schools of Pittsbur; 
will address the May merce of t 
Western Pennsylvania Association of the 
Baking Industry on May 14 in the 
Fleise Building on “Vocational 
Guidance in its Relation to the Baking 
Industry.” 

The leading master bakers of Pitts- 
burgh have made another reduction in 
the price of bread, effective May 2. The 
wholesale price is 714c for 17-oz loaves 
and lle for 25-oz loaves. Coffee cakes, 
etc., will be sold at 15c doz, and rolls at 
1c. Corresponding reductions have been 
made in all other lines of baked goods. 

Fred C. Haller, president Haller Bak- 
ing Co., Pittsburgh, will leave June 1 for 
an extended tour of Europe. He will 
sail from New York as one of the party 
who will attend the International Con- 
gress of Rotarians at Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, being chairman of the bakers’ divi- 
sion. Mr. Haller will be absent about 
two months. 


At the monthly meeting of the Flour 
Club of ee at the Hotel Chat- 
ham, April 29, D. T. Felix presided. 
Jesse C. Stewart, of Jesse C. Stewart & 
Co., was elected as a delegate to the Na- 
tional Federation of Flour Clubs con- 
vention at Kansas City. The club decid- 
ed to hold a picnic and outing some time 
during July. 

James Gregg, of Greensburg, Pa., has 
been appointed referee in the bank- 
ruptcy peresage instituted against 
Stephen Gialias, of Monessen, Pa., trad- 
ing as the Keystone bakery. The sched- 
ule filed shows liabilities of $15,924 and 
assets of $1,079. Some of the claims of 
flour merchants are: Chippewa Milling 
Co., $1,650; Consolidated Flour Mills Co., 
$1,715; Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co., 
$1,412; New Prague Flouring Mill Co., 
$888; Kansas Flour Mills Co., $651. 

Cc. C. Larus. 





PHILADELPHIA 


PuitaperpHia, Pa., April 30.—Flour 
was irregular during the past week, in- 
fluenced by the unsettled wheat market, 
but at the close a little better we 
was noted. Buyers were looking arou 
more, and during the past two or three 
days there was a slightly increased move- 
ment in spot goods. Stocks in the hands 
of bakers are small. There was a little 
inquiry for spring clears, and also soft 
winter straights for export, and some 
business was consummated in these, but 
exporters manifested no interest in high 
grade flours. 


NOTES 


The Radcliff Baking Co., Wilmington, 
Del., has increased its capital to $600,000. 

S. J. Gibby, of the Quaker City Grain 
Co., has applied for membership in the 
Commercial Exchange. 


Samuel L. McKnight represented the 
Commercial Exchange at the ninth an- 
nual convention of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce held at Atlantic 
City this week. 

The Onist Baking Co., with a capital 
of $1,000,000, to manufacture and sell 
bread, cake, etc., has been chartered in 
Delaware by T. L. Croteau, M. A. Bruce, 
and §, E. Dill. 

Ernest Taylor, clerk employed ‘by the 
Hancock Grain Co., was shot and serious- 
ly wounded early Tuesday morning when 
he ran from three patrolmen, whom he 
mistook for highwaymen. 

Among the visitors on. ’change this 
week were Robert C. Tennant, president 
and manager, and Richard A. Hoyt, sec- 
retary and treasurer, of the Tennant & 
Hoyt Co., millers, Lake City, Minn. 


The Osceola Roller Mills & Elevator 
Co., to conduct and operate flour and 
grist mills, has been chartered in Dela- 
ware with a capital of $150,000. Charles 
E. Bishop, R. H. Ocheltroe, and A. M. 
Fox, Wilmington, are the incorporators. 


At a meeting of the directors of the 
Maritime Exchange, last Monday, J. S. 
W. Holton was re-elected president for 
the nineteenth consecutive term, Walter 
F. Hagar vice president for the. third 
term, W. W. Frazier treasurer for the 
fifth term, James T. Kernan secretary 
for the fifth term, and J. F. Lewis so- 
licitor for the twenty-ninth term. 


Samuzt S. Dantets. 
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Complaints by the mills are more uni- 
versal than ever as to the small volume 
of flour sales in North Pacific Coast and 
outside domestic markets. Buyers have 
been caught so frequently by the sharp 
price fluctuations of recent months that 
they are no longer influenced by market 
changes, and are protecting themselves 
against losses more and more by main- 
taining flour supplies at a minimum. 

United Kingdom importers continue to 
show interest in Pacific Coast flour, and 
Puget Sound millers report moderate 
bookings, particularly to Glasgow. 

The advance in wheat has put the 
Orient more completely out of line as to 
flour imports, and has also caused Japan 
to withdraw from the wheat market. 
Present advices, however, are that that 
country will need more wheat, and 
will again be a buyer on substantial 
breaks in prices. 

Dakota top patents, carloads on track 
seaboard, basis 98-lb cottons, are quoted 
at $9.35@9.45 bbl; Montana, $8.05@8.55. 
Washington mills quote patents made 
from Dakota, Montana and local hard 
wheats at $8.55@9.45, basis 98’s; blue- 
stem family patent, basis 49’s, $7.95. 

Millfeed is weak. _ Local mill-run, de- 
livered transit points in straight cars, 
$26 ton. But little Montana millfeed is 
offering, and $25 ton is demanded. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 

Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 52,800 6,224 $1 
Last week .......- 52,800 16,255 $1 
Fear OBO iccsvccs, 52,800 37,732 71 
Two years ago .... 46,800 24,542 52 
Three years ago ... 46,800 32,950 70 
Four years ago .... 40,800 24,051 68 
Five years ago .... 40,800 16,085 39 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 

Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This Week ...0ss0 57,000 22,390 39 
Last week ........ 57,000 22,092 39 
Year- O80 ..0.ccecse 57,000 38,106 67 
Two years ago .... 57,000 31,658 55 
Three years ago ... 57,000 30,304 53 
Four years ago .... 57,000 22,702 39 
Five years ago .... 57,000 26,242 46 


COLUMBIA BASIN CASE SETTLED 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has denied the application of Seattle, 
Tacoma and Astoria interests for a re- 
opening of the Columbia basin rate case 
in which the Commission granted Portland 
a 10 per cent freight rate differential 
on grain and other products originating 
in territory south of the Snake River. 
The decision is of great moment to the 
milling and grain interests of the points 
affected, as the territory south of the 
Snake River is an important grain grow- 
ing section, particularly for club wheat. 

e Washington department of public 
works has served a complaint on all rail- 
roads doing business in the state, to 
establish joint rates and physical connec- 
tions between the various railroads at all 
points in eastern Washington where two 
roads cross or pass through the same 
town, in order to enable grain shippers 
to route grain to markets based on the 
shortest line haul for the distance. The 
apparent object of this step is to work 
out a reduced grain rate on shipments to 
Seattle and Tacoma as an offset to the 
advantage enjoyed by Portland, gained 


by the 10 per cent differential from ter- 
ritory south of the Snake River. 


NOTES 


The Auburn (Wash.) Milling & Grain 
Co. has filed a petition for dissolution. 


The Empire Grain Co., of Prosser, 
Wash., has been taken over by the Neil 
Bros. Grain Co., of Spokane and Seattle. 


L. P. Baumann, assistant general 
manager Centennial Mill Co., of Seattle, 
has left for California, to be gone about 
three weeks. 


E. H. Leonard, vice president and 
general manager Preston-Shaffer Milling 
Co., Waitsburg, Wash., was in Seattle 
this week to attend a meeting of the 
traffic committee of the North Pacific 
Millers’ Association. 


The General Steamship Corporation 
and W. R. Grace & Co. announce thai, 
owing to the improvement in return car 
goes from South America for nitrate: 
ores, sugar and cocoa beans, and to 
stimulate shipments from this coast, » 
general freight reduction, effective ai 
once, has been made to South American 
points. The reduction on flour is from 
$20 to $15 per ton. 


The Northern Grain & Warehouse Co. 
with headquarters at Portland, and 
branches throughout the Pacific Coast 
has leased more than 100 grain ware 
houses in Washington, Oregon and Idaho. 
controlled by the Centennial Mill Co., o/ 
Seattle, and the Seattle Grain Co., a 
subsidiary of the former. The ware 
houses have a combined capacity ot 
about 5,000,000 bus wheat. 


The North Pacific Freight Bureau, 
Seattle, has filed with the state depart 
ment of public works a schedule of loca! 
freights in western Washington, making 
heavy increases in addition to the 25 per 
cent increase of last August, in order to 
increase the rates in western Washington 
to the basis of those in force in eastern 
Washington, on the ground that the for- 
mer have always been higher. The in- 
crease from Seattle to Portland under 
the new rates is from 47c to 75c per 100 
Ibs, first class shipments, with increases 
to other points in proportion. 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States has reversed the decision of the 
circuit court of appeals, which sustained 
the sentence imposed on Henry Albers, 
formerly president Albers Brothers Mill- 
ing Co., of three years’ imprisonment in 
a federal prison and a fine of $10.000, 
on the charge of violation of the espion- 
age act. -The action of the supreme 
court followed a confession of error by 
the solicitor general in admitting state- 
ments of the accused made three or four 
years prior to the date on which he was 
accused of making treasonable utterances. 


Shipments of flour by water from 
north Pacific ports to Atlantic ports for 
the Season amount to about 225,000 bbls. 
This business is in its infancy, as most of 
the mills have not yet arranged for fa- 
cilities for distributing flour at Atlantic 
and Gulf ports, and will undoubtedly in- 
crease greatly unless the railroads ma- 
terially reduce their rates. The water 
freight has been gradually reduced from 
75¢ to 50c per 100 Ibs to all Atlantic and 
Gulf ports, against rail rates of $1.091, 
to New York, $1.121, to Boston, $1.1114 
to Savannah and Charleston, and 941,c 
to New Orleans. 





OREGON 


Porttanp, Orecon, April 30.—There 
has not been as much business in the 
domestic flour market this week as last. 
Bakers and other large buyers appear to 
have filled their immediate requirements, 
and are waiting to see what course the 
market takes. There are rumors of con- 
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siderable export flour business havin 
been done lately, but the details were no 
given out. Local prices remain steady 
and unchanged, patents at $8.20, whole 
wheat at $6.60, graham at $6.40, bakers 
hard wheat at $6.60, bakers blue-stem 
patents at $7, valley bakers at $6 and 
straights at the same price. 

Most activity this week centered in the 
millfeed market, with mill-run, particu- 
larly, in strong demand. The price held 
firm at $28 ton, f.o.b. mill. Rolled oats 
were steady at $38, rolled barley at $36 
@38, scratch feed at $53, and cracked 
corn at $41. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 48,000 21,975 45 
Last week .....+.- 48,000 21,180 44 
Year A@@O .wecesees 48,000 45,246 94 
Two years ago .... 42,600 33,895 79 
Three years ago ... 33,000 24,645 74 
Four years ago..... 33,000 16,742 60 


Grain trading was not extensive dur- 
ing the week. There was export inquiry, 
but the bids were mostly out of line. 
With prices firmer, farmers are not so 
ready to sell as when the market was 
falling. Closing wheat bids at the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange: hard white, $1.24; soft 
white, white club, hard winter and north- 
ern spring, $1.20; red Walla, $1.18. 

The coarse grains ruled very dull this 
week. Last offers: white feed oats, 
$26.50@27 ton; gray oats, $26; brewing 
barley, $24; feed barley, $22; eastern 
yellow corn, bulk, $29. 


NOTES 


Weather conditions this week were 
generally favorable for winter wheat. 
Early sown spring wheat is making a 
good start and was benefited by rains in 
eastern Oregon counties. Seeding of 
spring wheat, oats and barley, and prepa- 
rations of the soil for corn, were delayed 
by rainy weather. 

A deal was closed this week by which 
the Northern Grain & Warehouse Co., of 
this city, took ower, under a year’s lease, 
the line of grain warehouses owned by 
Moritz Thomsen, of Seattle. The ware- 
houses are located at a large number of 
points in eastern Washington and in 
Idaho, and their acquisition will materi- 
ally enlarge the facilities of the Northern 
Grain & Warehouse Co., which already 
maintains branch houses, warehouses and 
inills at numerous points in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Cat., April 30.—No 
marked change has developed in the flour 
merket. The trade generally is still in 
the mood to defer purchasing in quanti- 
lics in excess of immediate requirements, 
in anticipation of lower prices. 

Mill prices this week are practically 
unchanged on eastern flour as follows: 
Dakota standard patents, $9.30. bbl; Da- 
kota clears, $7.75; Montana standard pat- 
eats, $8.40; Montana clears, $6.85; fancy 
patents, 45c bbl over standard patent 
prices; Kansas first patents, $9.40; Kan- 

is standards, $8.50,—98’s, cotton, de- 
livered San Francisco. North Coast mills 
ire somewhat firmer, induced by the 
‘rient’s demand for wheat. Straight 
erade flour is offered at $7.25, and cut- 
offs at $5.50. 

Millfeed is somewhat firmer. White 
bran and mill-run, $30; middlings, $38@ 
1); red dog, $40 


TOO MUCH WIND, TOO LITTLE RAIN 


No rain fell during the past week ex- 
cept in a few places in the extreme 
northwestern portion of the state. Be- 
zinning Saturday, high northerly winds 
set in throughout northern California, 
and dried the top soil very rapidly, so 
that now more rain would be beneficial in 
that section, as well as in southern Cali- 
fornia, where drouth conditions have pre- 
vailed for several weeks. The weather 
was ideal for haying, and considerable 
alfalfa, wild hay, and grain was cut 
and secured in good condition. Much 
land was prepared for corn and that 
planted earlier germinated nicely. 

Owing to the dry conditions in the 
south, some farmers have not yet planted 
beans in the land prepared for this crop, 
and it is doubtful if they will now do so, 
on account of the lateness of the season. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Barley, wheat and oats are making fair- 
ly good progress in the north half of the 
state, but elsewhere grain is good in 
some places and poor in others. It is 
heading short and maturing premature- 
ly in the southern counties, where more 
than the usual amount will be cut for 
hay. In the extreme south, considerable 
barley was cut for hay this week. 


NOTES 


Armand L. Welisch, formerly connect- 
ed with W. T. Welisch & Co., is now a 
partner in the Del Valle Brokerage Co., 
244 California Street. 

The large wholesale baking institu- 
tions in San Francisco have reduced the 
price of bread to the retail grocery trade 
to 8c for the 1-lb loaf and 12c for the 
114-lb loaf. 

San Francisco imports and exports for 
the shortest month in the year amounted 
to more than $16,000,000. The import 
trade was in excess of $7,000,000, and 
the export business was over $9,000,000. 

On April 26 the -Rice Association of 
California elected the following officers: 
| amor ny Charles Bransten, M. J. Bran- 

enstein & Co; first vice president, W. 
W. Katenbrink, Rosenberg Bros. & Co; 
second vice president, Vernon Skewes- 
Cox, Balfour, Guthrie & Co. 

The assembly on April 27 adopted the 
Morris amendment to the eighth and last 
of the governor’s reorganization bills 
and, as a result, saved the position of 
Charles Johnson, state sealer of weights 
and measures. The original bill would 
have stripped Mr. Johnson of his powers 
and left his department under that of the 
Department of Agriculture. 


According to the monthly report of 
the San Francisco Federal Reserve 
Board, 11 California mills had an output 
of 190,316 bbls of flour during March, 
compared with 184,317 during February, 
The per cent mill capacity in operation 
during March was 45, compared with 58.5 
during February. In March, 1920, the 
per cent in operation was 67. 


The Sperry Flour Co., Hills Bros. and 
the Garcia & Maggini Co. have petitioned 
the United States district court to ad- 
judge bankrupt H. F. Maher, a grocer 
of San Bruno. The petitioners aver that 
Mr. Maher committed an act of bank- 
ruptcy April 12 by age P. J. Sul- 
livan to obtain in the superior court of 
San Mateo County a judgment totaling 
$1,039.80, for which Mr. Sullivan seized 
Mr. Maher’s stock of merchandise on 
execution upon the judgment. 


Harvesting of the 1920 crop of rice in 
California has continued on a small scale. 
This rice left in the fields during the win- 
ter is classified as “damaged,” and is 
quoted about 50c lower than the pre- 
vailing price of $4.50 per 100 lbs of No. 
1 fancy rice. Many growers are making 
no attempt to salvage their crop. As a 
result of the difficulty which has been 
experienced in harvesting and marketing 
the 1920 crop, it is expected that the 1921 
rice acreage will be one third less than in 
1920, when 162,000 acres were planted, 


The importance of foreign trade de- 
velopment in any comprehensive plan. to 
make San Francisco the world port and 
industrial center to which she aspires was 
emphasized recently by Dr. B. M. Ras- 
tall, industrial engineer for the Chamber 
of Commerce, in his talk on “The San 
Francisco Programme” to the members 
of the Foreign Trade Club of San Fran- 
cisco. With the Sierra range serving as 
a handicap to eastern manufacturers, he 
said the trade of the Pacific is San 
Francisco’s for the mere taking, and he 
prophesied that once the city makes a 
genuine effort to build up a trade with 
the Orient, wonders will take place 
inuring to the benefit of all California. 


The best-informed factors in the grain 
trade in California agree that there will 
be on June 1, when the new crop of bar- 
ley comes on the market, a carryover of 
about 200,000 tons of the 1920 crop. The 
average annual carryover during the 17- 
year period from 1900 to 1916 was 52,000 
tons, the highest figure recorded pre- 
viously being 109,000 tons in 1915, fol- 
lowing the abnormally heavy- crop of 
1914. There is but slight demand, and 
on April 15 No. 1 feed barley was quoted 
on the San Francisco market at $1@1.20 
per 100 Ibs, a decline of 66% per cent 
from the peak prices of January, 1920, 


Acreage planted to barley during 1921 is 
expected to be less than that of 1920, 
although no accurate estimate can be 
made at this time. 

R. C. Mason. 





LOS ANGELES 

Los Ancetes, Cat., April 30.—The con- 
dition of flour sales remains unchanged 
from that of last week. There is ap- 
parently very little interest taken on the 
part of the buyers. Another feature that 
is making bakers more cautious than ever 
on their purchases of supplies is the re- 
duction in the price of bread during the 
past week. None of them want to have 
any more flour on hand than is absolutely 
necessary. 

Arrivals have been very light, the rec- 
ords of the grain exchange showing only 
13 cars today. Trading has been equally 
light. 

NOTES 

The new feed mill of the Sperry Flour 
Co. is in operation and running to ca- 
pacity. 

T. K. Temple, formerly proprietor of 
the Lancaster Feed & Fuel Co., has ac- 
cepted the management of the Citrus 
Belt Milling Co., of Pomona. 

E. W. Thompson, formerly manager 
Great Western Milling Co. and more re- 
cently of the Thompson & Hughes Co. of 
San Francisco, is now associated with the 
Taylor Milling Co., of this city. 

W. R. Gorrz. 





UTAH 


Ocven, Utan, April 30.—Wheat and 
flour prices rémained practically station- 
ary during the week. However, millers 
claim that they see signs of probable im- 
provement in market conditions not only 
in the intermountain states but other ter- 
ritory which receives Utah and Idaho 
flour. Grain buyers were paying 85c bu 
for wheat at country points, and 90@95c 
at Ogden and Salt Lake. These were 
practically the same quotations as last 
week. Movement of wheat was more 
rapid than for several weeks, partly due 
to better road conditions. Farmers are 
rapidly cleaning up their farm holdings 
of grain. 

Quotations for flour at Ogden were 
$6@6.50 bbl for hard wheat flours and 
family patents, basis 48-lb cotton bags, 
f.o.b. Ogden. Millers sold to southeast- 
ern points at $6 for standard and $6.50 
for high patents, basis 96-lb cotton bags, 
lower river points. A slight recession in 
price on the Pacific Coast was noticed, 
sales being made at $7@7.50 for family 
patents and hard wheat flour, basis 98-lb 
cotton bags, f.o.b. California common 
points. 

Bran prices remained unchanged at 
$20 ton, f.o.b. Ogden, carload lots, and 
$22.50@25 f.o.b. California points. 

Representatives of Utah mills reported 
that trade conditions throughout the in- 
termountain and southeastern territory 
showed improvement, with more interest 
in flour prices and better shipping pros- 
pects than for many weeks. 


NOTES 


Wage and salary reductions have been 
accepted by the officers and employees 
of the Utah-Idaho Sugar Co. and Amal- 
gamated Sugar Co. 

Tests for crop inspectors are being 
conducted by the Utah State Crops Pests 
Commission at Salt Lake. Appointments 
for the county and state positions are 
expected during May. 

Ogden’s building record for April 
showed an increase of 150 per cent over 
last year, totaling $156,000, mainly for 
new homes made: necessary by location 
of factories and flour mills in Ogden last 
year. 

One hundred and fifty girl students 
of the Salt Lake —_ schools inspected 
the Sperry Flour Co.’s mill in Ogden 
last Monday, and were entertained at a 
luncheon given by the company on the 
roof of its plant. 

Utah’s alfalfa seed production for 
1920, according to statistics compiled by 
M. M. Justin, state crop statistician, 
showed yields of 61,095 bus on 13,999 
acres. Millard County produced 33,638 
bus on 5,695 acres. Practically all Utah 
alfalfa seed was sold through the pool 
formed by the Utah State Farm Bureau 
last fall. 


559 


Excellent weather conditions for grow- 
ing crops — during the week in 
Utah and Idaho, rainfall being followed 
by warm sunshine. Spring and winter 
wheat, both on dry farms and irrigated 
lands, is showing excellent stands and, 
with the normal acreage being planted, 
indications are that there will be a heavi- 
er yield than in 1920. Reports of the 
United States Weather Bureau for both 
Utah and Idaho show that no wheat has 
been damaged by frost. 


Displays of five Ogden mills will be 
made in the “Made-in-Ogden” campaign 
conducted during the coming week - 
the Progressive Business Club of Ogden. 
The mills participating in these displays 
will be the Sperry Flour Co., Albers 
Bros. Milling Co., Holley Milling Co., As- 
sociated Farmers’ Milling Co. and West 
Ogden Milling Co. Forty-three Ogden 
manufacturers have joined with 150 Og- 
den merchants in the campaign for a 
greater use of Ogden made goods. 

W. E. Keller, president Globe Grain & 
Milling Co., was in Ogden, Wednesday, 
and conferred with Manager E. R. Al- 
ton and Superintendent C. B. Thomp- 
son of the Ogden plant. He reported 
business conditions improving in the 
East, and said the intermountain and 
Pacific Coast states were rapidly recov- 
ering from depressed conditions. Ar- 
rangements for completing the machin- 
ery installation in the Ogden plant were 
discussed by the Globe officials, and 
Manager Alton expressed the opinion lat- 
er that the mill will be ready for opera- 
tion on the next crop. 

W. E. Zuppann. 





CO-OPERATIVE GRAIN MARKETING 

In co-operative grain marketing it is 
more essential that the system be suited 
to conditions and practical need than 
that the system itself has been success- 
fully applied in other fields. This has 
been brought out in an investigation con- 
ducted by specialists of the Bureau of 
Markets, United States Department of 
Agriculture, a report of which has just 
been published in Department Bulletin 
937, “Co-operative Grain Marketing.” 
One cannot carry his investigations of 
co-operative grain marketing far, accord- 
ing to this bulletin, without realizing that 
what may be an excellent method for 
one section and for a particular condi- 
tion will not always work out successful- 
ly in other sections or when applied to 
other conditions. 

In the United States the most common 
type of farmers’ grain elevators is owned 
and controlled by a body of stockholders 
in the immediate surrounding community, 
and is operated as a separate unit inde- 
pendently of any other similar elevator. 

In Canada, the line house type of 
farmers’ elevator prevails and is highly 
successful. The line house type consists 
of a number of elevators controlled by 
one central office in a large marketing 
center. Two such companies in Canada 
own and operate over 600 country eleva- 
tors in the three great wheat growing 
provinces. 

In comparing the two systems, the bul- 
letin states that the line house operation 
of farmers’ elevators would seem to offer 
the greatest advantage in those states 
where crops are somewhat uncertain or 
where the crop year is of short duration, 
under which conditions it may be neces- 
sary to close the elevators for certain 
periods each year. It is possible under 
the line house method of operating eleva- 
tors to economize in accounting and to 
standardize in construction and in the 
machinery used. 

Favoring single unit elevators is a 
mark of community pride, which usually 
centers round these organizations quite 
independent of the service rendered. In 
many sections there is a prejudice 
against centralized authority which is not 
easily overcome. Elevators in the Mid- 
dle West section of the United States 
were established primarily to solve mar- 
keting problems of local character. That 
they have not sooner attempted to extend 
their activities to the terminal markets 
does not, according to the bulletin, reflect 
upon their success. Rather, it indicates 
‘a conservativeness too often lacking in 
movements of this kind. 





More than $2,000,000 have recently 
been sent to China for famine relief pur- 
poses, 
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GEORGIA 

Attanta, Ga., April 30.—Flour trade 
showed some improvement this week un- 
der better feeling and some better buy- 
ing from jobbers and bakers. Prices are 
more uniform from = va yore 
higher on practically es. Reta’ 
trade has Tuproved slightly during the 
past week. 

Wheat millfeed made some advance, 
bran and middlings particularly. Better 
demand generally, due to farming opera- 
tions demanding more feeds, and home 
supplies running short. Some demand 
is apparent for feeding purposes, al- 
though this is very light. 

Cottonseed meal is in fair demand, and 
prices are firm to stronger. Mill stocks 
are decreasing, as some mills are being 
shut down for the season. Farmers have 
been good buyers of meal for the past 
30 days, using same for fertilizers. 

Hay receipts continue light. How- 
ever, there is a fair demand and stocks 
are light to moderate, with very little hay 
on tracks. Alfalfa is arriving from Ala- 
bama, and also some from the West, and 
is being sold at a premium over other 


hays. 

There is very little change for the bet- 
ter in the movement of cotton, the chief 
item of trade in this section. The crops 
are about all planted and making fair 
progress. 

J. Hore Ticner. 





ALABAMA 

Mosix, Ava., April 30.—Demand for 
grain, flour and millfeed continues light 
in this territory, retailers buying in small 
lots to meet present requirements of con- 
sumers who apparently are not convinced 
that the bottom in prices has yet been 
reached. The closing down of a large 
number of lumber mills, one of the lead- 
ing industries of this section, thereby 
throwing several thousand men out of 
work, has reduced the buying capacity 
of the people, and to that extent cur- 
tailed the grain and flour business. Bro- 
kers and jobbers profess to see a little 
improvement, and are looking forward to 
better business in late spring and sum- 
mer. 

The export grain and flour business is 
increasing, with Cuba and Europe com- 
ing into the market for larger orders 
through Mobile than at any time since 
the armistice. Prices have undergone but 
little change in recent weeks. 

Bakers continue to charge the same 
price for bread and other bakery prod- 
ucts at which they sold a year ago. The 
Mobile Women’s Club has taken up the 
matter of reduction in prices, but so far 
has accomplished nothing in that line. 

Exports of grain and flour through 
Mobile the past week amounted to 10,- 
560 bbls flour, 3,600 Ibs corn, 2,000 lbs 
oats and 2,800 Ibs millfeed, Cuba taking 
7,200 bbls flour and Belize, British Hon- 
duras, 3,360. All of the corn, oats and 
millfeed went to Cuba. The City of 
Lordsburg is now loading about 30,000 
200-Ib sacks of flour for Bristol and 
Cardiff, England, the order being booked 
by Page & Jones, ship brokers and opera- 


tors, 
W. J. Botes. 


NASHVILLE 

Nasuvitizzx, Tenn., April 30.—South- 
eastern flour mills report slight improve- 
ment in the volume of business the first 
of the week, and inquiries were more 
numerous yesterday and today. The 
lower prices are enabling some merchants 
to purchase in car lots who were not able 
to do so when prices were on a high level, 
and apparently there is a tendency to in- 
crease the size of orders, with more con- 
fidence being shown in current values. 

Few mills in this territory are selling 
flour at a profit, according to reports, 
the prices named by most of them being 
below the cost of production. Notwith- 
standing the recovery of t prices, 
flour has not risen to any appreciable ex- 
tent. Prices at the close of the week 
were substantially as follows: best or 
short soft winter wheat patent, 98 Ibs, 
cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, $8@8.50; 
standard or regular patent, $7.40@7.70; 
straight patent, $6.90@7.25; first clear, 
$5@5.50 





Rehandlers report little business do- 
ing in Minnesota and Kansas flours, 
though sales are probably some larger. 
Prices: spring wheat patent, 98 Ibs, cot- 
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ton, delivered at Nashville, $8@8.50; 
hard winter wheat patent, $7.50@8.20. 

Stocks of wheat in the hands of mill- 
ers have been reduced to a minimum, with 
mills buying as demands for flour re- 

uire. Mills are carrying only a few 

ays’ run in their elevators, and some of 
them have been down at times, due to 
failure of wheat to arrive on time. No. 
2 red wheat, with bill, is quoted at $1.53 
bu at Nashville. 

There has been a slightly better tone to 
the millfeed market this week, due chiefly 
to the small output, which is being sold 
largely to local trade. Prices: soft win- 
ter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b. 
Ohio River points, $21@22; standard 
middlings or shorts, $25@26. 


CORN MEAL 
Demand for corn meal is showing some 
increase. Mills, with capacity of 54,000 
bus, this week ground 15,508, or 28.7 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 13,289, 
or 19.2 per cent, last week, and 4,061, or 
64 per cent, the same week last year. 
Prices: bolted meal, in sacks, per 100 
lbs, f.o.b. Ohio River points, $1.45@1.50; 
unbolted meal, $1.35@1.40. 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output by Nashville and southeastern 
flour mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week j 85,113 39.6 

Last week 93 60,830 36.0 

Year ago 5 73,774 41.1 

Two years ago ... 134,546 62.0 

Three years ago.. 39,991 25.7 
STOCKS 

Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 

as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


April 30 April 23 
Flour, bbis ; A 19,400 
Wheat, bus z 114,500 
Corn, bus 94,000 106,500 
Oats, bus 206,000 225,000 


Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 100 cars. . 

Alex Johnson has sold.the Peerless 
bakery, Sparta, Tenn., to Clyde Sims. 

Fire recently destroyed the flour mill 
of Crook & Harmon, Henderson, Ky., 
with loss estimated at $12,000. 

The Greenville (Ky.) Milling Co. has 
been incorporated by William Cullen and 
others, with $12,000 capital stock. 

Joun Lerrer. 





NEBRASKA 

Omana, Nes., April 30.—Millers in 
this territory are feeling rather discour- 
aged over trade conditions. Some of 
them say that business has been a little 
better this week than last, but that it is 
very dull and that the immediate out- 
look is not very encouraging. There is 
little demand for flour, even at unsatis- 
factory prices. Feed is in slow demand 
at somewhat better prices. Business is 
still on a hand-to-mouth basis, and the 
prices obtainable are ridiculous as com- 
pared with the cost of production. No 
one seems to have any confidence in the 
market. There is plenty of wheat for 
milling purposes. The condition of the 
growing crop in this state continues ex- 
cellent. 

OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: 
Pet. of 
activity 
This week 56 
66 
59 


Two years ago , F 89 
NEW RATES ON GRAIN 


In a letter to members, John, A. Kuhn, 
traffic manager of the Omaha Grain Ex- 
change, said: “Effective May 2, 1921, pro- 
portional rates on export grain from 
Chicago to New York will be 30c, and 
from St. Louis to New York 34c. Pro- 
portional rates from Missouri River of 
19%4c per 100 lbs to Chicago will not 
become effective until May 15. This 
means that the 4c reduction will become 
effective May 2 via St. Louis, and not 
until May 15 via Chicago. The country 
billing date of inbound shipments must 
be as of May 2, or subsequent, on busi- 
ness via Chicago. 

“New rates on grain: Omaha to New 
York, 49%4c per 100 lbs, export only; 


Omaha to Philadelphia, 481,c r 100 
Ibs, export only; me to Baltimore, 
48c per 100 lbs, export only. New rates 
on grain products: Omaha to New York, 
51¥%c per 100 Ibs, export only; Omaha 
to Philadelphia, 4914c per 100 lbs, ex- 
port only; Omaha to Baltimore, 48%,c 
per 100 Ibs, export only.” 


NOTES 


William R. Richter, former Omaha 
grain man, who was convicted in federal 
court of forging bills of lading for car- 
load lots of corn that did not exist, has 
been sentenced to a year and a day in 
Leavenworth prison, and to pay a fine 
of $5,000. 

A wire from Lincoln, Neb., says: 
“Weather clear and warm. Wheat of- 
ferings have completely dried up. Corn 
is picking up a little, but the movement 
will ‘be very gradual. Cars are plenti- 
ful.” Hastings, Neb., reports farmers all 
busy in fields, elevator men say receipts 
are very light, and movement will prob- 
ably be light until corn is planted. 

C. H. Wright, of the Nebraska-Iowa 
Grain Co., president of the Omaha Grain 
Exchange, has been in Washington this 
week attending a hearing on proposed 
grain exchange legislation. Before the 
congressional committee last Friday, Mr. 
Wright said, “If it had not been for the 
Chicago Board of Trade, most of the 
Middle West corn would still be on the 
farms.” 

Leich Leste. 





MONTANA 

Great Fats, Mont., April 30.—Bar- 
ring a 15c slump in flour prices, the mar- 
ket for milling products was dormant 
this week, There is promise of some in- 
creased activity, the Lewistown plant of 
the Montana Flour Mills Co. being 
scheduled for limited operation after be- 
ing shut down for some time. It will be 
operated on the one shift basis, as its 
other three are, for the present. Cur- 
rent quotations: flour, $8.25 bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons, f.o.b. Great Falls, car lots; mill- 
feed $22 ton and bran $21, same terms. 


CROP REPORTS GOOD 


Reports received by W. G. Kirkpat- 
rick, superintendent Rocky Mountain 
Elevator Co.’s business, from 26 of the 
more than 60 stations at which the com- 
pany maintains buying agencies, indi- 
cate that the winter wheat acreage in 
Montana is probably a little under 60 
per cent of normal, while the condition 
is generally excellent. There will be a 
material increase in the spring wheat 
acreage, and the opinion prevails amon 
the reporting agencies that the grain land 
will be pretty fully cropped. 

There is hardly any interest in flax, 
and barley and rye will be under local 
needs for feeding. Many places where 
flax had been a crop of considerable im- 
portance report none, while others in the 
usual flax territory say it will be of 
minor importance. There are but two 
cases where worms are reported to be 
showing damage, and these only in a 
limited area. 

Where there was damage by wind 
blowing the grain seeded last fall out 
of the ground, farmers are reseeding to 
spring grain, thus keeping the wheat 
acreage stable. Belt and Bole are the 
only points reporting which show winter 
wheat acreage as large as former years. 
Belt reports 100 per cent and Bole 150 
per cent of normal acreage. 


Cc. R. MC CLAVE OPTIMISTIC 


Charles R. McClave, president Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Co., holds an optimistic 
view of the future, he stated at a meet- 
ing of the directors of his company held 
in this city on Wednesday. All direc- 
tors were present, the meeting being held 
here in order that, in addition to discuss- 
ing usual business affairs, they might 
also inspect their largest mill, the Great 
Falls plant. The company operates mills 
in this city, Bozeman, Harlowton and 
Lewistown, the home offices being in the 
latter city. 

Mr. McClave said all mills except the 
one at Lewistown are now on one shift 
operation, and that mill will be started 
very soon. Crop reports all over Mon- 
tana, he added, are most gratifying to 
his company and assure a tear year as 
soon as wheat has been harvested. He 
believes that by that time business condi- 
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tions will have returned to a much more 
satisfactory status, and that the milling 
industry will be among the first to re- 
ceive benefits from normal conditions. 


NOTES 


Montana milk producers have con- 
tributed a share to a lower living cost, 
having cut their price from 17c to lic 
per quart for milk in this city. 

It has been definitely determined that 
the worm now attacking the wheat crop 
in Montana is what is commonly known 
as the “stem maggot,” and so far as has 
been reported here, there have been but 
one or two fields, except wheat, seeded on 
fall plowing. 

Temporary moisture requirements for 
the agricultural portions of northern and 
eastern Montana were fully met Satur- 
day by a snowfall of from one and a half 
to four inches. Reports from the moun- 
tains indicate that in certain sections the 
fall was considerably in excess of six 
inches. 

James H. Reid, assistant manager 
Royal Milling Co., returned today from 
an extended trip to the Pacific Coast. He 
says business through California is rea- 
sonably good, and he believes improve- 
ment generally is at hand. Mr. Reid wa; 
formerly the Royal’s representative a! 
San Francisco. ‘ 


Elmer Genger, of Fairfield, says tha! 
the acreage in wheat on the Fairfiel: 
bench will be fully up to the amouni 
seeded last year. He states that th 
water for irrigation under the govern- 
ment ditch will be ample, and there is no 
fear of trouble from worms where thx 
land is properly irrigated. 


Business men and commercial organi- 
zations in the Milk River valley hav 
been notified by Senator T. J. Walsh 
that the hearing by the Internationa! 
Waterways Commission over the litigated 
point of distribution of the waters of 
the Milk River will be held in Detroit, 
Mich., at a date soon to be announced. 
This is to determine the rights to the 
water of the river at its source in the 
Rocky Mountains and to settle whether 
the United States can divert it by tun- 
neling the mountain and bringing it im- 
mediately to its irrigation project or 
must suffer it to detour through Canada 
for a long distance. 

Joun A. Curry. 





Pending Trademarks 


The following marks have been passed for 
publication by the United States Patent 
Office: 

“Eatmore”’; ‘No. 122,956. Owner, Western 
Grain Co., Fort Smith, Ark. Used on corn 
meal, 

“Prairie Gold’; No, 142,541. Owner, Tren- 
ton (Ill.) Milling Co. Used on wheat flour. 

“Medal of Honor”; No, 141,281. Owner, 
Standard Milling Co. of New York, Inc; used 
on wheat flour. 

“Domino Pepolene”’; No. 141,600. Owner, 
Nowak Milling Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y., 
and Hammond, Ind. Used on horse feed. 

“Camas”; No. 141,614. Owner, Vollmer 
(Idaho) Warehouse & Milling Co. Used on 
wheat flour. 

“Blue Jacket,” with picture of a sailor 
boy; No. 141,750. Owner, Bernet, Craft & 
Kauffman Milling Co., St. Louis, Used on 
wheat flour, 

“El-Co”’; No. 142,624. Owner, Pease & 
Dwyer Co., Memphis, Tenn. Used on feed 
composed of corn, oats, alfalfa meal and 
molasses. 

“Chief Seattle,” in circle; No, 142,062. 
Owner, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle. 
Used on wheat flour. 

“Battle King’; No. 142,528. Owner, Pease 
& Dwyer Co., Memphis, Tenn, Used on feed 
composed of oats, alfalfa meal and molasses. 

“Ace”; No. 131,970. Owner, Interprovin- 
cial Flour Mills, Ltd., Saskatoon, Sask, Used 
on wheat flour. 

“O.8.A."; No. 131,971. Owner, Interpro- 
vincial Flour Mills, Ltd., Saskatoon, Sask. 
Used on wheat flour. 

“Provincial”; No, 132,437. Owner, Inter- 
provincial Flour Mills, Ltd., Saskatoon, Sask. 
Used on wheat flour. 

“Hofood”; No. 135,476. Owner, Holland 
Food Corporation, New York. Used on wheat, 
ryé, corn, potato and tapioca flours, and 
rolled oats. 

“Korn Krisp”; No. 135,785. Owner, Kel- 
logg Toasted Corn Flake Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Used on cereal breakfast food. 

“Seligmann’s,” and crown; No, 136,774, 
Owner, George Urban Milling Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y. Used on wheat flour. 

“Sonato,” and four stars; No. 139,568. 
Owner, Commercial Union: of America, Inc., 
New York. Used on wheat flour. 

“Pearls of Wheat’; No. 140,539. Owner, 
Franklin MacVeagh & Co., Chicago. Used 
on wheat breakfast food. . 

“Marca Roja,” and X on circle; No. 140,- 
718. Owner, Globe Grain & Milling Co., Los 
Angeles, Cal. Used on wheat and corn flour 
and products, and rolled oats, 

“Happy-Hog”’; No. 140,967. Owner, Shane 
Bros. & Wilson Co., Philadelphia. Used on 
hog feed, 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 














KANSAS CITY, APRIL 30 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b, 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 






MR Ti a's 5 00 G5 0.6u0sen¥beneaeseee $7.35 @7.80 
PIGUD n ccc cccccnccecosoveestves 6.85 @7.00 
First clear ...cccccccceces eeccece 5.50@6.00 
Second clear ........ eccerosesse - 4.25@4.50 

MILLFEDBD—Market growing’ steadily 


stronger for shorts, while demand for bran 
has slackened. Demand for shorts now 
exceeds supply, a particularly heavy buying 
on the part of the South boosting the price 
of gray shorts $1. Prices on other feeds held 
firm. Quotations, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 
bran, $15@16; brown shorts, $16@17; gray 
shorts, $19@20. 

WHEAT—For the most part, prices had a 
downward tendency. Good recoveries were 
made towards close of week, and wheat fin- 
ished stronger. Export interests took hold 
fairly well after premiums had been re- 
duced. Local mills were all in the market 
for fair supplies, and shipping orders were 
freer. Soft wheat not active on price de- 
clines. Small local and outside mill orders 
made up demand. Cash prices: hard wheat, 
No. 1 $1.31@1.35, No. 2 $1.32@1.34, No. 3 
soft wheat, 


$1. 32@1. 34, No. 4 $1.27@1.29. 
CORN—Demand was only fair, but light 
supplies permitted a rather complete clear- 
ance. Generally unchanged prices were 
shown. Cash prices: white corn, No, 2 53@ 
bic, No. 8 51@52c, No. 4 49@650c; yellow 
corn, No, 2 56@57c, No. 3 55@56c, No. 4 52 
@54c; mixed corn, No. 2 52@53c, No. 3 
50@5ic, No. 4 47@48c. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-~Receipts— -——Shipments—, 
1921 1920 1921 1920 


Flour, bbis.. 16,925 .9,750 69,875 
Wheat, bus.1,344,600 673,650 1,286,550 729,350 


Corn, bus... 140,000 150,000 200,000 130,000 
Oats, bus... 20,400 62,900 96,000 32,000 
Rye, bus.... 8,300 11,000 5,500 17,600 
Barley, bus. 6,000 49,300 18,200 10,400 
Bran, tons.. 200 340 3,280 2,360 
Hay, tons... 3,390 5,148 1,392 3,108 





CHICAGO, APRIL 30 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b, Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 Ibs, to the retail 





MOCFCRAMEH woccccccsecsece -.-$8.30@8.40 
Spring patents, jute ........ -- 7.50@8.20 
Spring straights, jute .........++. 6.70 @7.10 
Spring clears, jute ....... eecccee 5.25 @5.60 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute ....... 4.385 @4.75 


City mills’ spring patents, jute ... 7.60@7.90 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute ...........$7.00@7.40 
Straight, southern, jute ......... 6.30@6.80 
Clear, southern, jute ......ee+eee. 5.60 @6.00 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute ........ $7.40@7.75 
Patent, 95 per cent ..... eoccccece 6.50 @6.90 
Clear, Kansas, jute ......eeseeees 5.20@5.50 
RYE FLOUR 

ye flour, white, jute, per bbl... .$7.15@7.30 

Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 6.80 @7.00 


WHEAT—Demand for hard winters, soft 
winters and springs good. No. 1 hard today 
sold at 16@16%c over May, the best of the 
week, with 14%c over paid for car.lots to 
arrive, No, 1 mixed brought 13@14c over, 
and there were sales of four cars of No, 3 
dark northern spring, consigned from Min- 
neupolis, sold at May price. Minneapolis was 

‘ring No. 3 dark northern springs at May 
price, track, here, which is deliverable at 8c 
under May. Closing premiums, as compared 

th the May, were as follows: No. 1 red 
1/:@18e over, No, 2 red 11@12c over, No. 3 
red 10@1le over, No. 4 red 4@6c over, No. 
! hard 16@16%c over, No. 2 hard 13@15c 

er, No. 3 hard 9@12c over, No. 4 hard 
5@9e over, No. 1 dark hard 16@18c over, 
No. 2 dark hard 14@16c over, No. 3 dark 
hard 18@15¢c over, No. 4 dark hard 7@lic 
»ver, No. 1 northern 10@18c over, No. 2 
northern 7@165c over, No, 3 northern 8c un- 
ler to 6c over, No, 4 northern 3@10c under, 
No, 1 dark northern 18@26c over, No. 2 dark 
northern 15@18c over, No. 3 dark northern 
May to 6c over, No. 4 dark northern May to 
10c under. 

Range of prices, with comparisons, follow: 


This week Last week Last year 
1 re@..cos 1385 @137% 134 @138% ...@... 
2 red..... 184% @142% 131% @140 287@... 
1 hard... 189% @147 185 @145 ...@... 
2 hard... 187 @145% 134 bt oda ven rete 
1 dic BOs: Sveee Bircecs 141 -@. 
dk hd.. 185% @187).....@.e ne oes . 
i NOP, @.e weoee Decses 184 @140% ...@... 
2 NOR: Gis Shea seessts 2° Prey 305@... 
1 dk nor, 148% @153 @. vovs-cve eee 
2 dk nor. 147 @153% 143% @iaT ose Ques 


_ CORN—Buyers were bidding freely for the 
light offerings; industries buying all week. 
The better grades are selling at higher 
prices, compared with the May, with No. 2 
mixed %@lic over today. There were sales 
today of 575,000 bus, c.i.f., Buffalo and Mont- 
real, and 36,000 bus to the domestic trade. 
Shipments for the week were 3,189,000 bus, 
against receipts of 1,232,000. Lake ship- 
ments were 2,864,000 bus to Buffalo and 


Canadian ports. Rates are 9c to Montreal 
and 2c to Buffalo. The range: 
This week Last week Last ‘a 
mix.... 61 @61%57 @60_..... 
mix.... 57 @60% 56% @59% ..... @. at's s 
mix.... 56 @60 654 @60 165 
mix.... 55 @58% 53% @57% 163 
mix.... 55% @56% 562% @55% 172 
mix.... 58% @56 60 @66 170 
yel..... 59% @62% 57% @61% ..... @ 
Vol... 57% @62% 562% @61 
54% @59% 166 
563 @58 163 
ecco 52% @54% 160 
FOlvcecs ted 4, 51 @55 


white.. 56% @60% 55% @59 
. 55% @58 53% @58 


© cece Me cce BBO eee oe 
white.. 54 @....54 
OATS—Buyers took hold freely, and pre- 
miums advanced sharply, closing at the 
highest of the week, with No. 2 white 1%c 
over May, and No. 38 white 4@%c over. 
There were heavy withdrawals from store. 
The range: 
This week Last week 





Dim 69 DDH OV CO DH Om C9 tO 
“ 
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~) 
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Last year 


1 white. 36% @40 387% @39% 109% @110 
2 white. 36 @40 37 @39% 104%@111% 
3 white. 35% @36 36 @38% 103% @110% 
4 white. 33% @37% 35 @38 103 @107 


RYE—Cash lots were scarce and sold at 
$1.31% @1.36% for No. 2, against $1.29@1.31 
last week, and $2.05@2.17 last year. The 
close, today, was $1.32%, with May $1.29%, 
July $1.02% and September 92%c. 

BARLEY—Maltsters were in the market 
and showed more desire for supplies, with 
the range 60@7l1c, against 57@70c last week 
and $1.60@1.82 last year, with the close, 
today, 60@72c for malting, and May 59%c. 

CORN GOODS—The trade has picked up, 
and prices in a few instances show declines. 
Corn fiour $1.80, corn meal $1.75, cream meal 
$1.65, pearl hominy $1.80, granulated hominy 
$1.75, per 100 Ibs, in car lots. Oatmeal 
firmer at $2.75 per 100 lbs, in car lots. 
Rolled oats lower at $2.35 per 90-lb sack. 

LINSEED MEAL—Trade slow at $33 ton, 
f.o.b, Chicago. . 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Week’s receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain (000’s omitted): 

7~Receipts— --Shipments— 
1921 1920 1921 1920 


Flour, bbis..... 197 97 167 25 
Wheat, bus.... 278 222 211 204 
Corn, bus...... 1,232 321 3,189 247 
Oats, bus...... 1,283 506 1,063 554 
Rye, bus....... 26 45 11 241 
Barley, bus.... 118 196 53 190 





ST. LOUIS, APRIL 30 


FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 
f.o.b. St, Louis: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Pirat Patent ..ccccccccccccesccces $7.60 @7.85 
BtamGard ow rccccccccccccesvcccere 6.70@6.90 
PUTS COMP occ ccccccccccccccccces 5.00@5.25 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
PACER cceccccsccccccccccsscscces $7.50 @7.70 
Btraig*het .ncccccccccssscvcscceces 5.75 @6.00 
WAGE GIGOP ccccccccccccccesecoccs 4.75 @5.25 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
Patent ..cccees ecococrcsence evtune $6.75 @7.00 
BOTGAGRE cc ccccccccccccccccccecces 5.85 @6.00 
Firat clear ....cccccsecs Sesevesece 4.50@5.00 


MILLFEED—Market inactive and demand 
quiet, especially for hard and soft winter 
bran. Some improvement noted in demand 
for gray shorts. Closing prices showed little 
change from last week, but gray shorts ad- 
vanced about $1. Quotations, per ton, in 
100-lb sacks: hard winter bran, $17@18; soft 
winter bran, $18@19; gray shorts, $22@23. 

WHBDAT—Premiums on cash wheat were 
considerably reduced this week, as futures 
showed more strength than cash grain. 
Stocks are being reduced rapidly, and the 
visible supply is very small. Both local and 
outside millers were in the market, and ex- 
porters were also good buyers. Difference of 
opinion as to the probable course of the 
market is so wide that it makes trading 
active, and fluctuations frequent and wide. 
Receipts, 198 cars, against 229 last week. 
Cash prices: No. 2 red, $1.47; No. 2 hard, 
$1.41. 

CORN—Corn showed greater weakness 
than wheat in both cash and future mar- 
kets, as the supplies are burdensome, and 
the cash demand slow. In the local cash 
market buyers took yellow corn and a little 
white, but offerings of mixed corn were 
taken only at a discount. Receipts, 170 
cars, against 110. Cash prices: No. 4 corn, 
58c; No. 2 yellow, 59@60c; No. 3 yellow, 
56@57c; No. 2 white, 58c, 

OATS—Oats showed less weakness than 
either wheat or corn. Supplies of oats are 
also burdensome, and crop news is favor- 
able, but the movement from the country is 
light. Receipts, 96 cars, against 107. Cash 
prices: No. 1 oats, 38@39c; No. 2 oats, 38c; 
No. 3 oats, 37@38c; No. 2 mixed, 37c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
G Receipts -Shipments—, 
1921 1920 1921 1920 

82,170 652,950 75,900 41,510 

563,097 253,236 499,800 94,600 

Corn, bus.... 313,300 469,300 250,700 205,760 

Oats, bus.... 290,000 424,000 272,460 170,040 

Rye, bus...., 2,200 A. Pr Tre 

Barley, bus.. 17,900 2,600 1,670 


Flour, bbls... 
Wheat, bus.. 


eeeee 


DULUTH, APRIL 30 


FLOUR—Nominal prices, f.o.b. mills, at 
Duluth-Superior, per bbl, in 98-lb cottons: 





Today Year ago 
Family patent $7.55@7.90 $14.50@14.75 
Bakers patent 7.80@7.55 14.25@14.50 
First clear, jute .... 6.25@6.75 9.50@ 9.75 
Second clear, jute... 4.75@5.25 7.00@ 7.50 
No, 2 semolina ..... 8.25@8.50 14.25@14.50 
Durum patent ...... 8.00@8.25 13.90@14.15 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b. mill, per bbl, in cottons: 
pure white rye, $8.25; No. 2 straight, $7.45; 
No. 3 dark, $5.75; No. 5 dark, $7.20; No. 8 
rye, $6.30. 

WHEAT—Lightness of spring cash offer- 
ings caused extremely limited business. 
More samples of durum were for sale, 80 
that trade in it showed up better. How- 
ever, market for cash stuff held quiet. 
Basis lowered somewhat against futures. 
Choice durum draggy and diverted to other 
markets, elevators taking medium grades. 
Futures heavy, with durum the only one 
showing any activity. Both cash and future 
market closed substantially lower than on 


April 23. 
GRAIN PRICES 

Daily closing prices of cash wheat, on 
track, in cents per bushel: 
aw———_ Dark northern——_—___, 
April No. 1 ’ No. 2 No. 3 
23.. 142% @158% 182% @148% 122%@137% 
25.. 185% @150% 126% @1438% 117% @126% 
26.. 186% @155% 128% @145% 120% @130% 


27.. 185 @154 127 @144 119 @129 
28.. 134 @153 126 @i43 118 @128 
29.. 1386 @155 128 @149 120 @130 


80.. 184% @154% 126% @144% 118% @128% 

eo Amber durum—, -—Durum—, 
April No, 1 No. 2 No.1 No.2 
23.. 140 @156 188 @154 144 142 


25.. 185 @149 133 @147 136 134 

26.. 184% @145% 132% @143% 134% 132% 
27.. 184% @145% 132% @143% 133% 131% 
28.. 134% @142% 182% @140% 134% 132% 
29.. 185% @143% 138%@141% 135% 133% 
30.. 136% @150% 134% @148% 136% 134% 


Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents per bushel: 


Corn Oats Rye 


38 mixed 2white No.1 Barley 
April 23... 56% 35% 132 45@63 
April 25... 54% 33% 126 45@63 
April 26... 54% 34% 127 45@63 
April 27... 54% 33% 128 45@63 
April 28... 52% 83% 128 45@63 
April 29... 51% 32% 129 45@63 
April 30... 52% 32 127 45 @63 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 
o—Spring— -—Durum—, 





April 126 
April 124% 
April 126% 
April 124 
April 123 
April 125% 
April 125% 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
c——Receipts——. -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 








Spring .... 365 98 -- 425 84 1,965 
Durum ,... 216 508 -- 867 632 2,266 
Winter .... 4 14 «e ee 3 4 
Totals .. 585 620 - 1,292 719 4,636 
COFM .cccce 54 ee ee 470 oe oe 
Oats ..... - 10 27 5 ee 29 oe 
Bonded... ae rT TT ee +» 1,013 
RV .cccces ‘207 395 536 122 6,062 ee 
Barley .... 54 21 2 25 875 706 
Flaxseed ..-° 38 24 23 84 2 


Bonded... ee oe 97 ee oe 7 
GRAIN STOCKS 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, April 30, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 

Wheat stocks—, -———grade——,, 
1921, 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 


bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1,2 dkn 
1, 2 nor 37 5 3,162 45 2 2 
3 dk nor 
3 nor 1156 114 220 67 27 ee 
All other 


spring .. 524 255 907 29 27 
1,2 amd 


1, 2 dur 97 $37 2,302 37 80 ee 
All other 

durum .. “ 1,523 2,155 42 131 1 
Winter .... 29 997 7 6 oe 
Mixed ..... 65 63 os 146 177 2 


Totals ..1,427 2,326 9,743 373 450 5 

Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-—Domestic——_, ——Bonded——, 

1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 











Oats ...... 5,071 33 202 ee ee 3 

Rye ....0~. 296 2,309 2,678 ee ee oe 

Barley .... 103 95 106 1 os 74 

Flaxseed ..1,630 127 226 ee 3 98 
FLAXSEED 


In the first two days of the week, liquida- 
tion broke prices l14c. With the low reached 
on the week, May $1.48, July $1.51%, buyers 
supported market and prices noted substan- 
tial recovery from bottom figures. A feature 


was the opening of a sale in new crop Sep- . 


tember at $1.64 on Friday, with later offer- 
ings down to $1.62. Final prices marked 


high level for the week and net gain over 
April 23 of ic in May to 2%c for July. Cash 
closed quietly, spot No. 1, on track, May 
price to 2c over, to-arrive lc over the same 
future. 

Range of flaxseed futures: 


——Close——__, 

Opening May 1 
April 25 High Low April 30 1920 
May ..$1.59 $1.63 $1.48 $1.63 $4.58 
July .. 1.62 1.68 1.51% 1.68 4.55 
Dept. « cove 1.71 1.62 1.71 cece 





MILWAUKEE, APRIL 30 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in cot- 
ton, per bbl, f.o.b. Milwaukee: 
Spring patent 
Spring straight .. 


-- + $8.45 @8.50 
+ 7.70@8.25 





First clear ...... «.++ 6.00@6.50 
MeCoRE CIOMF 2ccccccccvcccvccsere 4.50@5.20 
Rye flour, white 8.00@8.40 
TRO BOGT, StTMIBAt .ncscccccccecss 6.95 @7.65 
Rye flour, dark ........ eccccccece 5.00@6.90 
Kansas patent .........+.ee00% «++ 7.50@8.00 
Cort Gaur, 160 IBS .ccccccccccccce -@1.60 
Corn meal, 100 Ibe ...cccccccee ee @1.55 
Corn grits, 100 Ibs..........eee00% @1.50 


MILLFEED—Steadier and firmer. Offers 
light; demand increasing. All business for 
immediate shipment, but quantities small. 
Standard bran, $19@19.50; standard fine 
middlings, $18@19; flour middlings, $21@23; 
hominy feed, $25; red dog, $26@27; rye feed, 
$14@15; old process oil meal, $34; cotton- 
seed meal, $37@39; brewers’ dried grains, 
$24; gluten feed, $26.50,—all in 100-ib sacks. 

WHEAT—Steady and unchanged. Re- 
ceipts, 21 cars; last week, 20; last year, 35. 
Offerings light; demand quiet; both milling 
and shipping. Premiums slightly easier. No. 
1 northern, $1.45@1.48; No. 2, $1.44@1.46; 
No. 3, $1.32@1.40; No. 4, $1.26@1.31; No. 5, 
$1.17@1.27; No. 1 red winter, $1.38@1.40; 
No. 2 red, $1.36@1.37; No. 3 red, $1.30@1.35. 

RYE—Advanced 5%c. Receipts, 28 cars; 
last week, 37; last year, 124. Moderate 
demand, milling and shipping, with offerings 
very light. Premiums firmly held at 8c over 
May. No. 1, $1.38; No. 2, oe! 
No. 3, $1. 33@1. 36; No. 4, $1.28@1.3 

CORN—Declined 3% @4c. + wn 88 
cars; last week, 82; last year, 150. Easy 
with futures, but fair demand from indus- 
tries and shippers against light offerings. 
Discounts reduced. No. 3 white on parity 
with May price. No. 3 white, 57@57%c; 
No. 3 yellow, 56% @57c; No. 38 mixed, 56@ 
56 %e. 

OATS—Declined 2@2%c. Receipts, 48 
cars; last week, 38; last year, 164. Pre- 
miums stronger under light offerings and 
good demand from industries and shippers. 
Feed trade quiet. No. 2 white, 37@387%c; 
No. 3 white, 36% @387c; No. 4 white, 35@36c; 
sample grade, 34@35c. 

BARLEY—Advanced ic. Receipts, 73 
cars; last week, 83; last year, 127. Offerings 
light, and market kept cleaned up by good 
demand from maltsters and shippers. No. 
1, 72@74c; No. 2, 66@71c; No. 3, 60@69c; 
feed, 50@60c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

-—Receipts— a mee 

1921 1920 1921 1920 
29,040 5,100 39,300 
28,350 48,390 16,500 
126,780 209,340 743,615 223,578 
99,405 351,940 142,725 232,450 
- 25,500 
85,278 

4,247 3,543 


Flour, bbls... 
Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 
Oats, bus.... 
Barley, bus.. 112,785 198,615 
Rye, bus..... 38,920 168,000 
Feed, tons... 400 300 





BUFFALO, APRIL 30 
FLOUR—Prices per barrel, cotton %’s, 


carloads: Spring 
Best patent spring .........eeee% $8.50 @8.60 
Bakers patent ...... 6060 0006seue + 7.80@8.00 
WME GIGRE wcccccvcccccecvcqevece 6.50@7.00 
ORGS GORE cc cceccdceccccvevcce 4.25 @4.35 
Rye, pure white ...... ddvccveoce + «e+ +@8.50 
IPO, GETRANES co cccccccvccccece eeee --@8.00 

Sacked 
WOPGR, . DOF TOR .cvcccccccecvececs $.....@21.50 
Standard middlings, per ton.... - @20.00 
Mixed feed ..... esecee eccccccce cvcee Q83.50 
Flour middlings ....... Covccee : 
Red dog, per ton ......... 


Corn meal, table, 100 Ibs .. 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... 
Hominy feed, white, per ton ... 
Gluten feed, per ton ... 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent.... 
Oil meal, per ton .......se.20- eee 
Rolled oats, 90-Ib sacks ........ ...++ 
Oat feed, sacked, per ton ...... 
Milo, ‘No. 3, 100 Ibs ..........+-. 
Buckwheat, 100 Ibs ....... eccee 

WHEAT—tThere were no sales eae here 
this week of track receipts, and offerings 
were mostly of spring wheat mixtures. Some 
inquiry for soft winter, with sellers asking 
more than the mills would pay. 

CORN—Light receipts, but sufficient to 
meet the demand. Track corn closed about 
2c lower than last week, with offerings at 
that decline. No. 2 yellow, 70%c; No. 3 
yellow, 69c; No. 4 yellow, 65c; No. 5 yellow, 
61c; No, 6 yellow, 68c,—on track, through 
billed. 

OATS—Lower and weak for track offer- 
ings, alhtough there was a good demand, 
principally for the lower grades. Closing: 
No. 1 white, 43%c; No. 2 white, 43c; No. 3 
white, 41%c; No. 4 white, 39%c,—on track, 
through billed. 

BARLEY—Scarce and strong, with a good 
inquiry for track offerings. Malting was 












quoted at 76@82c, and feed at 65@70c, on 
track, through billed. Lake shipment, malt- 
ing 74@80c, store, Buffalo. 

RYE—No offerings. No. 2 was quoted at 
the close at $1.45%, om track, through billed. 





TOLEDO, APRIL 3° 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98's, f.0.b, mill, $6.80@7.25; spring, $8. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, in 100’s, per ton, 
tab Toledo: 
Winter wheat bran ............ $23.00@ 24.50 
Winter wheat mixed feed ...... 23.00@25.00 





Winter wheat middlings 23.00 @ 25.00 
Oil meal, in 100-Ib bags........ «see +» @32.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... -@ 6.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 25 cars, 10 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 28 cars, 17 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 94 cars, 48 contract. 
WBPEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7-Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1921 1920 1921 1920 


Wheat, bus.. 35,000 165,900 32,670 49,305 
Corn, bus.... 35,000 60,000 20,593 19,950 
Oats, bus.... 192,700 75,850 76,730 37,646 





NEW YORK, APRIL. 30 

FLOUR—Market conditions unsettled and 
quiet, Rapid fluctuations in wheat prices 
causing buyers to feel undecided. Domestic 
demand only fort pressing immediate needs. 
Export demand fair, Some inquiries in for 
good quantities, and fair sized amount sold 
both to the United Kingdom and continental 
markets. General quotations: spring first 
patent, $9.25@9.75; standard patent, $7.50@ 
8.15; first clear, $6@7; soft winter straights, 
$6.50@6.75; hard winter straights, $7.25; first 
clears, $6@7,—all in jute. Receipts, 296,824 
bbis. 

WHEAT—After feverish fluctuation of 
prices, market closed firm at the end of the 
week, Large sales for export were said to 
have been made to Germany and other con- 
tinental markets, but most of the demand 
was for new crop wheat via Gulf ports. 
Quotations: No, 2 red, c.i.f., $1.54%; No, 2 
hard winter, $1.56%; No. 2 mixed durum, 
$1.50%. Receipts, 938,000 bus, 

CORN—Contrary to wheat, the corn mar- 
ket developed weakness, both for cash and 
option grain, on very liberal supplies in all 
positions, with indications of a heavier 
movement. Quotations: No. 2 yellow, 80%c; 
No. 2 mixed, 80%c; No. 2 white, 80%c. Re- 
ceipts, 57,400 bus, 

OATS—Heavy and dull, on account of 
slow demand and large stocks. Quotations 
were 49%c and 60%c, according to quality. 
Receipts, 274,000 bus, 





BOSTON, APRIL 30 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 





Spring patents, special short...... $9.25 @9.75 
Spring patents, standard ........ 7.76 @9.00 
Hard winter patents 7.75 @8.75 
Soft winter patents . 7.50 @8.00 
Soft winter straights 6.50@7.00 
Soft winter Clears .........+50e6+ 6.00@6.50 
Rye flour, white patent .......... 8.25 @8.50 


MILLFERED—Demand shows some im- 
provement, with the market held higher. 
Spring bran, lake and rail shipment, $27.50; 
winter bran, $28; middlings, $25.50@30; 
mixed feed, $27.50@29; red dog, $35; gluten 
feed, $39.78; hominy feed, $29.50; stock feed, 
$31; oat hulls, reground, $12.50; cottonseed 
meal, $35.256@38,—all in 100’s, 

CORN PRODUCTS—A quiet demand, with 
the market held steady. Granulated yellow 
corn meal, $2; bolted yellow, $1.95; feeding, 
$1.60; cracked corn, $1.60,—all in 100’s. 

OATMEAL—A fair demand, with the mar- 
ket held steady. Rolled is quoted at $2.85, 
and cut and ground at $3.13, in 90-lb sacks. 


WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


r-Receipte— -—Stocks—— 
1921 1920 1921 1920 


Flour, bbis....*28,500 12,250 .4... «ss-s 


Wheat, bus... ..... 91,160 ..... 99/685 
Corn, bus..... 188,045 2,640 14,690 14,203 
Oats, bus..... 18,600 28,600 3,487 10,942 
Rye, bus...... 26,000 ..... 2,022 1,005 
Barley, BUS... ..0%2 coves cece 2,752 
Millfeed, tons.. 66 BB eeess’ § ceove 
Corn meal, bbis... BBO. wecce “cevee 


Oatmeal, cases. 
. *Includes 1,775 bbis for export, compared 
with 840 in 1920, 


RECEIPTS DURING APRIL 


1921 1920 
Piour, BDO .icscccccccces + ©81,022 88,215 
Wheat, bus .......s..eeee 80,678 92,240 
Corn, bus ..:.... Preriril: 401,164 10,330 
OGOCR, DUB ccicscccccsccccs 83,110 142,010 
BPG, DUS bi cdccicccedsoces 26,300 4,410 
WATCH, WOR nccccccccccsee coves 1,250 
Millfeed, toms .......+..65 254 349 
Corn meal, Dbis ........... 435 1,450 
Oatmeal, cases .......4++- 4,765 11,706 
Oatmeal, sacks ........... 450 oe 


*Includes 5,838 bbls for export, compared 
with 6,040 in 1920. 





BALTIMORE, APRIL 30 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-ib 
cottons: 
Spring first patent .............4.. $8.00 @8.25 
Spring standard patent ... . 7.50@7.75 





Hard winter short patent 7.75 @8.00 
Hard winter standard grade ..... 7.25 @7.50 
Soft winter short patent ......... + Serer 
Soft winter straight (near-by).... 5.75@6.25 
Rye flour, white ............00008 7.50 @8.00 
Rye flour, standard .............. 6.75 @7.25 


City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent ............. 
City mills’ blended patent 
City mills’ winter patent ... 
City mills’ winter straight 

MILLFEED—Held higher in instances, but 
generally unchanged and dull. _ Quotations, 
in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, $25.50 
@26; soft winter bran, $29@30; standard 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


middlings, $24@26; flour middlings, $29@30; 
oo $34@35; city mills’ middlings, $24 


WHEAT—Up 1%c on No. 2 red winter, 
but down 6%c on No, 2 red winter, gar- 
licky; demand and movement good. Re- 
ceipts, 326,846 bus; exports, 411,979; stock, 
675,235. Closing prices: spot No. 2 red win- 
ter, $1.59; spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$1.42; May, $1.42; range of southern for 
week, $1.15@1.47. 

CORN—Down 4c; movement large, de- 
mand fair. Receipts, 137,192 bus; exports, 
1,023,600; stock, 601,371. Closing prices: 
domestic No. 3 yellow or better, track, 76 
@i7c; contract spot, 70%c; May, 70%c; 
range of southern for week, 71% @75%c; 
near-by yellow cob, bbl, $3.70@3.75. 

OATS—Comparatively steady; demand and 
movement improving. Receipts, 212,650 bus; 
exports, 20; stock, 475,334. Closing prices: 
No, 2 white, domestic, 49c; No. 3 white, 
domestic, 47c, 

RYE—Advanced ic; movement and de- 
mand moderate. Receipts, 363,324 bus; ex- 
ports, 431,863; stock, 338,989. Closing price 
of No. 2 western for export, $1,49%. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 
Receipts and exports in April, with com- 
Parisons (000’s omitted): 
--Receipts—, -—Exports—, 
1921 1920 1921 1920 


Flour, bbis..... 124 138 59 75 
Wheat, bus.... 1,451 848 1,691 496 
Corn, bus...... 851 625 2,838 79 
Oats, bus...... 256 339 141 755 
Rye, bus....... 1,366 1,866 1,956 1,770 
Barley, bus 82 3 97 53 
Malt, bus...... 4 21 

Millfeed, tons. 1 1 


Receipts pa exports from Jan. 1 to May 
1, with comparisons (000’s omitted): 


Gere o—Exports—, 


1921 920 1921 1920 
Flour, bbis..... 391 aT} 216 743 
Wheat, bus.... 4,215 2,935 6,218 2,818 
Corn, bus...... 11,441 2,070 10,347 374 
Oats, bus...... 746 8=—.2, 055 262 1,891 
Rye, bus....... 5,376 8,746 5,865 6,951 
Barley, bus 443 69 796 70 
Malt, bus...... 15 136 
Buckwheat, bus... 2 
Millfeed, tons.. 5 5 





PHILADELPHIA, APRIL 30 
FLOUR—Receipts, 7,700 bbls, and 9,130,195 
Ibs in sacks. Exports, 500 sacks to London, 
8,900 to Hamburg, and 49 bbls to Port Lobos. 
Quotations, per 196 Ibs, packed in 140-lb 
jute sacks: 


Gores Brat PACORE... coc ccicccccese $8.75 @9.00 
Spring standard patent .......... 7.90@8.25 
Spring firat clear .....s.ccesevess 6.00 @7.00 
Hard winter short patent ........ 8.25 @8.50 
Hard winter straight ............ 7.50@8.00 
Soft winter straight ........... +. 6.10@6.65 


RYE FLOUR—In moderate but ample 
supply and quiet, with little change in 
prices. We quote on a basis of $8@8.50 bb! 
in sacks, according to quality. 

WHEAT—Declined 5c early in week, but 
afterwards advanced 6c and closed firm. 
Receipts, 691,723 bus; exports, 249,616; stock, 


463,828. Quotations, car lots, in export ele- 
vator: 

BVO, BT POR WIM civic civedencoesis $1.54@1.59 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky ........ 1.45@1.50 


Other grades quoted at the following 
schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 6c un- 
der red winter; No. 3 wheat, 3c under No. 2; 
No, 4 wheat, 7c under No. 2; No. 5 wheat, 
llc under No. 2. Sample according to qual- 
ity. 

MILLFEED—A shade firmer early in 
week, but trade slow at revised figures. 
Quotations: 


inn 6 cde e cavideb ob be $26.50 @27.50 







Soft winter bran .......... +. 27.50@28.50 
Standard middlings ... + 24.00@25.00 
Flour middlings ....... seeeeeee 29.00@30.00 
BON GOP Sit disccese eoeeccecese 35.00 @36.00 


CORN—Trade slow, and market declined 
3c. Receipts, 54,254 bus; exports, 69,713; 
stock, 884,140. Quotations: car lots, in ex- 
port elevator, No. 2 74@74%c, No. 3 71@ 
71l%ec, No. 4 69% @70c. 

CORN GOODS—Market weak under a 
light demand and in sympathy with drop in 


raw material. Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-lb ae 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy ........ $1. 
Granulated white meal, fancy ........ 178 
Yellow table meal, fancy ............. 1.65 


OATS—Dull and i%c lower. Offerings 
moderate but ample. Receipts, 43,714 bus; 
stock, 137,239. Quotations: No. 2 white, 49 
@49%c; No. 3 white, 48@48%c; No. 4 white, 
44% @45c, 

OATMEAL—tTrade slow, and market bare- 
ly steady. Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100- 
lb sacks, $4.33; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, 
per two 90-lb sacks, $5; patent cut, per two 
100-Ib sacks, $9.23; pearl barley, in 100-Ib 
sacks, fine $6.30, coarse $4. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MAY 3 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis, per 196 lbs, were within the follow- 
ing range: 


Short patent, 98-lb 


May 3 Year ago 


cotton ..... vbep oe $8.40@8.70 $15.00@15.30 
Standard patent .... 8.10@8.20 14.40@14.65 
Second patent ...... 7.60@7.75 13.80@14.20 
*First clear, jute ... 6.10@6.25 9.60@10.20 
*Second clear, jute.. 3.75@4.00 7.30@ 8.25 


*140-Ib jutes. 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o0.b. Minneapolis, today (May 3), in 
jute, were: 


y3 Year ago 
Medium semolina. . By ies, 00 $14.00@14.25 
Durum flour ........ 00@6.50 9.00@11.40 
eS eee ‘ 00 @ 4.35 ~@ 8.00 


WEBKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 

1921 1920 1919 1918 
May 7. sees» 268,265 328,820 175,920 
April 30. ° 259, 155 284,155 371,210 210,640 
April 23.. 226,170 234,940 371,535 180,520 
April 16.. 258,160 216,950 381,565 160,595 

Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 

1921 1920 1919 1918 


May 7... cseosee 4,136 44,725 16,415 
April 30.. 5,115 2,995 42,130 13,295 
April 23.. 6,310 5,410 57,715 25,160 


April 16.. 1,485 2,345 9,115 2,200 
OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1921 1920 1921 1920 
Feb, 12. 60 68,465 183,195 140,255 coe 

Feb, 19. 61 69,115 164,085 142,750 . 850 
Feb. 26. 61 69,115 174,880 112,530 335 1, coed 
Mar. 6. 61 69,115 151,220 131,585 1,060 

Mar. 12. 60 68,465 172,410 121,360 1,030 eee 
Mar, 19. 61 69,115 176,120 160,370 7165 96s 
Mar, 26. 61 69,116 207,225 134,415 2,215 eee 
April 2.° 60 68,115 194,190 120,765 505 ewe 
April 9. 60 68,765 161,460 139,740 eee cee 
April 16 61 69,115 179,470 97,345 715 “en 
April 23 57 63,865 165,075 111,825 1,440 1,025 
April 30 44 61,975 129,780 116,345 1,070 ests 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (May 3), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 

May 3 Year ago 
BOR oo ccccccncces $16.00@16.50 $51.00@52.00 
Stand. middlings. + 156.50@16.00 56.50@57.00 
Flour middlings... 21.00@..... 58.50@60.00 
R, dog, 140-lb jute 25. 00@26. 00 65.00@66.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*..... «. - $25.00 @25.25 
No, 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 25.50@25.75 
No, 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 26.00@26.25 
No. 8 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 26.50@26.75 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-Ib sacks, 13.00@..... 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.20@ 2.25 


Corn meal, yellowf ....+.-++++++ 2.15@ 2.20 
Rye flour, white* ........6.e04. 7.60@ 7.70 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 6.75@ 6.80 
Whole wheat flour, bbist ..... 6.85@ 6.90 
Graham, standard, bbif ........ 6.60@ 6.75 
TROUIOR GROFPe onc ccdotccccccce -@2.42% 
Mill screenings, light, per ton... 5.00@ ecece 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 8.00@..... 


Elevator screenings, common, ton 6.00@ 9.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning .. 7.00@12.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 10.00@15.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 15.00@20.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 6.00@10.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 10.00@15.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 6.00@ 7.00 
Linseed oil meal*® ...........56. ee + @29.50 

*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. ¢Per bbl in 
sacks. **90-lb cotton sacks, 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 1 red, No. 2 dark, No. 2 
northern, No. 2 red, May and July wheat at 
Minneapolis, per bushel: 

April No. 1 dark No. 1 nor No. 1 red 
27. 135% @145% 130% @138% 122% + a 
28... 135 @146 1381 @139 123 @181 
29... 186% @147% 132% @140% 124% @132% 
30... 136% @147% 132% @140% 124% @134% 


May 

2.... 141% @153% 135% @143% 127% @135% 
3.... 148% @160% 142% @150% 134% @142\% 
April No. 2 dark No. 2 nor No. 2 red 
27... 128% @141% iss iss 119% @ 122% 
28... 129 @142 123 120 @123 


29... 130% @143% 124% 9 132% 121% @124% 
30... 130% @143% 124% @132% 121% @124\% 


2.... 125% @145% 127% @135% 123% @128% 
3.... 142% @155% 134% @142% 130% @135% 


April May July April May July 

BT cose $1.18% $1.11% 30..... $1.20% $1.14% 

}) ee 1.19 1.12 SP. ewes 1.23% 1.15% 

ere 1.20% 1.14% 8*..... 1.30% 1.18% 
*May. 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per by 
April Corn Oats Rye Barley 
26... 52@53 32% @33% 121% @123% 45@62 
27... 51@52 32% @33% 122% @124% 45@62 
28... 50@51 31% @32% 122% @124% 45@62 
29... 49@60 31% @31% 126% @128% 45@62 
30... 49@50 31% @32 127% @129% 45@62 


51@52 32% @33% 127% @129% 45@62 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: May 1 

April 30 April 23 1920 
Wheat, bus ..... 1,556,100 1,973,400 1,239,840 
Flour, bbis ...... 28,456 21,885 15,537 
Millstuff, tons ... 3,919 550 1,379 
Corn, bus ....... 137,760 88,320 64,320 
Oats, bus ....... 160,580 118,340 219,240 
Barley, bus 117,820 127,680 151,800 
Rye, bus. ..i0..06 40,000 50,000 151,280 


Flaxseed, bus ... 93,600 74,750 36,000 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 


ending Saturday were: May 1 

April 30 April 23 1920 
Wheat, bus ..... 906,940 793,800 805,200 
Flour, bbis ...... 297,448 251,346 279,399 
Millstuff, tons ... 11,219 9,202 12,084 
Corn, bus ....... 109,120 117,810 116,100 
Oats, bus ....... 342,280 262,480 395,200 
Barley, bus ..... 184,190 184,210 254,400 
Se 18,070 50,160 284,000 
Flaxseed, bus ... 19,040 17,360 10,800 


May 4; 1921 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Mayi1 May3 May 4 

Apr. 30 Apr. 23 1920 1919 1918 

Corn ... 262 327 79 12 883 

Oats ...8,690 9,115 2,119 229 §=1,012 

Barley .. 836 906 744 2,188 1,158 

ne ves 26 464,377 =, 788 156 

Fiaxseed 975 1,017 29 50 31 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 











Mayl May 3 

Apr. 30 Apr. 23 1920 1919 

No. 1 dark ..... 761 26 482 1,480 

No. 1 northern.. 11 9 83 4,389 

No. 2 northern.. es wis 1 139 

are 1,889 3,004 6,528 4,960 

Totals ........ 2,661 3,040 7,094 10,96. 

In 1918 ....... 78 132 oes 04 
BM BUST cccscce 7,534 8,210 
eee 9,611 10,096 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


7—-Mpls—— oa Duluth—— 

Track Toarr. Track May July 

April 26...$1.54% 1.54% 1.61% 1.52% 1.56 
April 27... 156% 1.56% 1.53% tee 1.56 
April 28... 1.57 1.57 1.54 1.5 1.564 
April 29... 1.60 1,60 1.56 1. HH 1.58! 
April 30... 1.66 1.66 1.64 1.63 1.68 
May 1..... 1.67% 1.67% 1.64 1.63 1.66! 
Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sar 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis an: 

Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

o— Receipts——, ——In store— 

1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 191 
Minneapolis.. 94 36 93 975 29 5: 

Duluth..... 38 24 120 1,630 130 226 


Totals.... 1382 60 213 2,605 159 276 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 

neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1920, to Apri! 
30, 1921, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

c-—Receipts—, -Shipments— 

1920-21 1919-20 1920-21 1919-20 














Minneapolis ... 5,015 3,632 603 377 
Duluth ........ 3,187 1,287 2,253 755 
Totals ...... 8,202 4,869 2,856 1,132 





OCEAN RATES 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, May 3, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


oF rr om————- 
Phila- New- 
New Bos- Balti- del- port 


To— York ton more phia News 
Aberdeen ...... BEBO sce secs ssee cone 
Amsterdam .... 29.50 29.50 29.50 29.50 29.50 
Antwerp ....... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
BOCES ccccccce 37.50 .... 37.50 
Bremen ....... $2.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 
ae STBO acce cove ow 
ED. 2000 ¥ews 35.00 35.00 30.00 35.00 
Christiania .... 35.00 35.00 30.00 35.00 
Stavanger ..... 35.00 35.00 30.00 35.00 
Copenhagen ... 35.00 35.00 30.00 35.00 
GPa 37.50 .... 37.60 .... 
rr 37.50 37.50 
Dundee ,....... 55.50 .... 

Glasgow ....... 87.60 $7.60 .... .... 
Stockholm ..... 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 
Gothenburg .... 35.00 35.00 30.00 35.00 
Malm6 ........ eets oe OO ODS 
Hamburg ...... 29.00 32.50 32.50 29.00 32.50 
Bordeaux ...... 30.00 .... 25.00 30.00 .... 
BEBVED cccccecce 30.00 .... 52.00 30.00 
Marseilles ..... 40.00 .... 40.00 40.00 
Helsingfors .... 50.00 .... 50.00 50.00 
Genoa, Naples*. pas seen @ Tr 

. ee 7.50 

ee ee Se -chdo  Avéw O88 e 0. 
Liverpool ...... 37.50 37.50 37.50 37.50 37.50 
London ....... 37.50 37.50 37.50 37.50 37.5/ 
LaemdenGerry .. 87:66 .... 87.60 .... «-. 
Manchester ... 37.50 37.50 37.50 37.50 
Newcastle ..... Dae .ccbn S6G. ete 20> 
Rotterdam ..... 26.50 26.50 26.50 26.50 26.50 
OGD, ov UCD ceed wSes Gane coce 
Danzig ........ 42.50 42.50 42.50 42.50 

St. John’s, N. F. 16:00 cece 

| Pr 40.00 


The rate from Mentrea! ~~ ‘Bristol, Glas- 
gow, Leith, Liverpool, London is 37%c. 
*Rates on application. 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on April 30, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 





Baltimore .. 484 420 318 303 106 
Boston ..... ess 7 4 2 ebe 
Buffalo ..... 835 1,985 1,380 118 93 
Chicago .... 609 8,912 10,587 36- 187 
Afloat .... 50 725 120 00% eve 
Detroit ..... 31 23 57 27 eee 
Duluth ..... 1,427 148 5,071 296 103 
Galveston ...1,975 Fass rT: 111 oes 
Indianapolis. 68 165 183 + 
Kan. City... 877 4,113 599 31 — 
Milwaukee .. 46 571 316 30 101 
Minneapolis + 2,661 262 8,998 30 836 
N. Orleans. .1,698 421 124 33 13 
Newp. News. ... 174 awa ay 
New York... 252 127 622 58 243 
Omaha ..... 401 1,325 1,005 48 6 
Peoria ...... 1 221 64 eee 
Philadelphia 585 552 139 79 6 
St. Louis ... 80 635 471 3 7 
Toledo ..... 365 235 432 13 3 
Lakes ...... 1,003 1,997 250 219 25 
Totals ...13,448 23,018 30,740 1,441 1,729 


Last year ..42,784 5,035 6,818 15,560 3,382 


CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Decreases—Wheat, 2,065,000 bus; corn, 5,- 
149.000; oats, 261,000; rye, 176,000; barley, 
1,000. 
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THE RUSSIAN TRADE MYTH 


(Continued from page 5634.) 


Mr. Tempre: And Alexander Berk- 
man? 

Mr. Scuwartz: Both. They knew me, 
too. We had lunch together. She was 
cooking at the time when we came in the 
house. She asked me, “What*do you 
hear?” And I told her what I had heard. 
We talked for several hours. I said, 
“Tell me, what do you know about this 
government, and what is it, anyhow?” 
She turned around and said, “Well, I 
will tell you. There is no government 
here. You are liable to be taken out 
and shot at any moment. You speak 
Russian and you will soon find out. I 
would rather in the United States in 
jail than te be here in free Russia.” I 
pretty nearly fell off the chair. I said, 
“Ts that so?” She said, “That is it.” 

Then I went to Moscow and was re- 
ceived with .a band and soldiers; “~~ 
gave us the tsar’s automobile and too 
us up to the hotel, and I went from one 
town to the other, to all the farmers and 
the restaurants and _ the ee 
houses. I spoke to them and I got all 
the information, but the government 
knew what I was doing all the time. 
They kept me four months in jail until 
my wife declared a hunger strike. 

Mr. Hoventon: You were put in jail? 

Mr. Scuwartz: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hoventon: Where? 

Mr. Scuwartz: In Moscow. 

Mr. Hoventon: Under what charge? 

Mr. Scuwarrz: On the charge that I 
was an agitator. 

Mr. Tempre: Before or after your at- 
tendance at the congress? 

Mr. Scuwartz: The congress was just 
finished. 

Mr. Temprte: What can you tell us 
about your experience in the congress; 
which congress was that? 

Mr. Scuwartz: The second congress, 
which began in Petrograd July 19 and 
finished its business in Moscow August 7. 

Mr. TempLe: August, 1920? 

Mr. Scuwartz: Yes, sir. August 6 
1 was arrested and they took away from 
me everything I had. I had not seen 
my wife; my wife never saw me. M 
wife could not speak a word of Russian, 
French, or German, nothing but English. 
She was born and raised in the United 
States. She was born in Wisconsin and 
graduated in Madison from the univer- 
sity there. They kept us for two months. 
I asked them every day to see my wife. 
After two months the investigator called 
me up—it was one o’clock in the morning 
when they called me out. I thought they 
were going to take me down. My heart 
was beating about one hundred a minute. 
He asked me, “What is your name?” 
And I said, “Schwartz.” e said, “Sit 
down.” He said, “Your case is finished.” 
I said, “All right.” I did not know what 
the case was. He said, “You know, we 
made a mistake. We kept you here two 
months, but we are fighting capitalism. 
We have a big job on our hands. We 
have got to be mighty careful of every 
one. We suspected you and your wite, 
but now everything is off. If we let you 
go to the United States, will you speak 
against us or not?” I will tell you, if 
you had been there—I hope you will 
never be there—if any of you would ever 
have that feeling and see that miserable 
place and the fear of being taken out 
to be shot you would say most anything 
to get out, and I said, “No; I am not 
going to say anything against you.” I 
was not so brave there, but I said, “My 
wife”—I have not seen my wife yet— 
“My wife will never forgive you. any 
more. She worked eighteen years for 
you. She paid her money and gave her 
time, and she did not expect and I did 
not expect to be treated so. She will 
never forgive you. I know it.” She did 
not. 

Mr. Temprte: You were a member of 
the second congress of the Third Inter- 
nationale? 

Mr. Scuwartz: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Temrte: Representing American 
socialists ? 

Mr. Scuwartz: They made me a mem- 
ber themselves. I will explain that. 

Mr. Tempte: Not as an American rep- 
resentative? 

Mr. Scuwartz: They made me an 
American representative of the socialists, 
but the socialists did not send me. They 
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ranted me papers to take an active part. 

was there as a member, but without a 
vote. After two months they said, “We 
will send you home.” They sent us to 
another prison for another two months. 
This was after the man took my word 
not to say anything against them. They 
sent us to another prison for two months 
longer. My wife said, “I am not going 
to live,” and so she refused food for five 
days and died. She took not a drop of 
water. When she was dying they sent us 
out to the border and. she died there. 
Then they took a photograph of. the 
grave and the coffin. 

Asked if the basis of the power of 
the soviet government was economic or 
purely political, Mr. Schwartz replied: 
“The government of Russia, and I am 
sorry to call it a government, because it 
is not a government, is an autocratic 
clique. There is no governmental ar- 
rangement in it. They only send out to 
the world fine ay on You must 
remember that the government in Russia 
claims to be free, when, as a matter of 
fact, they have no free press, no free 
publicity, and no free assembly. They 
are not even allowed to stand on the 
corner to the number of ten or fifteen 
people. If those people claim to be free, 
then you should understand that their 
propaganda is simply and purely propa- 
ganda, sent out to blind the people in 
America, and nothing else. I had been 
blind myself before I went to Russia.” 

Again to quote from the report: 

Mr. Hoveuton: Personal trade is pro- 
hibited, as I understand it. 

Mr. Scuwarrz: Absolutely. 

Mr. Hovcuton: And there are no 
stores, except the government depot? 

Mr. Scuwartz: That is all. . 

Mr. Hoventon: And yet goods are 
—— dealt in for money? 

rn. ScHwartz: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hoventon: Is there any foreign 
money in Russia? 

Mr. Scuwartz: There is foreign 
money, but they will not allow you to 
buy anything with foreign money. If 
you do, you are arrested. 

Mr. Hoventon: Is it surreptitiously 
used? 

Mr, Scuwartz: Yes, sir. For five dol- 
lars in American money I received 
twenty-five thousand rubles, and I could 
have gotten fifty thousand rubles if I 
had asked it. They will buy anything 
except Russian money. Why is that? 
Because they do not expect the Russian 
government to last very long, and then 
they know that money from other coun- 
tries will be good later on. 

Mr. Dickinson: Who is it that does 
not expect the government to last very 


sng? 
rn. Scuwartz: The Russian people. 

Mr. Dickinson: How about Lenine 
and Trotski? 

Mr. Scuwartz: That is different. 
They think that they will eventually rule 
Russia and make all the world come to 
bolshevism. 

Mr. Dickinson: Did you talk with 
them about that matter? 

Mr. Scuwartz: Yes, sir; I have 
spoken to Lenine many times about it. 
I was for three weeks with him. 

Mr. Dickinson: They expect this com- 
munistic doctrine to spread to other 
countries ? 

Mr. Scuwartz: I have asked Lenine 
many times that question, and he has 
said, “We will never cease our propa- 
ganda, and we will never disarm until all 
of the world turns Red.” Trotski said, 
“We will never consent to a peace with 
Poland until Poland has a soviet govern- 
ment.” The people there are so fanatical 
that they actually believe that the world 
as we know it will come to an end and 
that there will be another world in its 
place. 

Mr. Dickinson: What percentage of 
the Russian people are converts to that 
form of government or are of that line 
of thinking? , 

Mr. Scuwartz: That is a good ques- 
tion, and I am glad to answer it. There 
are one hund and twenty-five million 
people in Russia living under a com- 
munistic form of government. This is 
a statement made by Lenine in Congress 
on July 19, 1920. He said, “We have in 
the communistic party about six hundred 


thousand members,” and I say, in answer 
to your question, that there are not more 
than ten thousand communists. Now, 
you would like to know why it is that 
they claim six hundred thousand instead 
of ten thousand communists. The: an- 
swer is that these communists give them 
two pounds of bread and many other 
things that are attached to membership, 
as I understand it. Now, as you know, 
hunger is a terrible thing. If a man is 
hungry and is dying, and there comes a 
man with a proposition to give him two 
pounds of bread instead of one pound, 
he will join the communist party in or- 
der to get it. In that way they get what 
they call palasky members. Palasky 
means bread and meat, and that is what 
they mean by palasky members. They 
join them, and there are about five hun- 
dred and ninety thousand palasky mem- 
bers and ten thousand of them are real 
active members. Now, you may ask why 
do they go in. They force them to do it 
through the measures that they have or 
through their decrees, but in reality there 
are very few communists. 

Mr. Dickinson: What you want the 
committee to believe is that all the men 
owning property, all the business inter- 
ests, and all the peasants on their own 
land are controlled by ten thousand com- 
munists, or that ten thousand communists 
are able to impose a régime of that kind 
upon one hundred and twenty-five mil- 
lion people? 

Mr. Scuwartz: That is true. It is 
almost impossible of belief, and I did 
not believe it until I went to Moscow 
myself. 

Mr. Dickinson: 
be the fact? 

Mr. Scuwartz: Yes, sir. They have 
established what they call the Chresvi- 
chaika Commission, which is the extraor- 
dinary commission, and of that extraor- 
dinary commission Lenine himself is 
afraid. They deal with life. There is 
no open trial and no attorney. You are 
not present, but you are found guilty 
and shot. That is the way they control 
that government. Lenine says that they 
must have this Chresvichaika Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. Dickinson: Let me ask you this: 
How many red soldiers are there in Mos- 
cow to enforce the rule of this soviet 
government? . 

Mr. Scuwartz: Moscow has one hun- 
dred thousand men, or they have that 
many connected with the government at 
Moscow. That includes the soldiers and 
the other departments. The soldiers, be- 
cause of the brutal nature of their work 
and the discipline required to enforce 
their rule, are Letts. They have a sys- 
tem that is very strict, and they are ac- 
tually afraid of them. Now, if you will 
allow me to bring in another statement, 
I will tell you the reason why they are 
afraid. I will tell you of an experience 
with the officers and soldiers one night 
near the Kremlin. They 

ate that is called the Chinese Gate. Not 
ar from that there is a place with two 
long rooms, and there are soldiers there. 
During the day I passed by and I 
stopped to look into that place. I did 
that because I went there to find out the 
conditions. The soldiers were wearing 
badges, and each delegate had to have a 
badge from the government. The badge 
is given to each delegate. When they 
saw that I had a badge, of course they 
commenced to talk to me, a ag we when 
they found that I could talk Russian to 
them. Then when they were ready to go 
out in the street to drill I took an active 
part in it. Being an old officer in the 
old régime, I got a rifle and commenced 
to tell them what we did in the old days. 
Finally I drilled them. I. put them 
through a line drill for half an hour or 
so. he officers were there with their 
badges. The soldiers and officers are only 
reco by their insignia or badges. 
For instance, this [indicating] is for a 
soldier, and this [indicating] is for a 
commissar or officer. 

Mr. Dicxinson: Do they not have uni- 
forms? 

Mr. Scuwartz: The uniform is the 
same for the soldier and the officer. They 
have sleeves with red bars. One repre- 
sents the soldier and the other repre- 
sents the officer. After drilling them, 
one of their officers came up to me, and 
said: “Where are you stopping?” I said, 
“At the Kremlin.” He said, “I would 
like to speak with you some time,” and 


Did you find that to 


have another. 
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I said, “You can come to see me there.” 
He said, “I cannot go there,” and I said, 
“I will see you in the park.” Two officers 
came out where I was drilling the sol- 
diers, and, of course, the soldiers were 
asking me questions. The soldiers would 
ask me, “Can you buy all the bread you 
want in America, and all the shoes you 
want?” Then the officers came in that 
night and said to me, “Now, we are going 
to tell you something. You are a dele- 
gate, and you are going back to the 
United States, and that is the reason why 
we come to tell you this. We want you 
to know. You can tell on us, and in that 
way take our lives, if you want to. We 
might die the next day if you reported 
us, but we will take the chances. We 
believe you will be faithful to us, and we 
will tell you that this government is 
worse than any hundred tsars we could 
have. We were better off under any tsar 
than under this form of government.” 
They said, “They rob our brothers, they 
assault our sisters, they kill our fathers, 
and we are enslaved.” I said to them, 
“Why do you not do something?” and 
they said, “We have tried it, but we 
failed. They have killed us by the hun- 
dreds. We are waiting for others to 
come in, but they never showed up.” 
They said, “You can take our lives if you 
want to, but when you go back to the 
United States, we want you to tell them 
this.” They risked their lives by telling 
me that, and I was risking my life to 
hear it. 

Mr. Hoventon: What is the actual 
power that is sustaining the soviet gov- 
ernment? Numerically, there are very 
few communists. Scarcely, say—in fact, 
only ten thousand real communists. 
Lenine, you say, claims six hundred thou- 
sand. But there are one hundred and 
seventy-five million people in Russia. 

Mr. Scuwartz: One hundred and 
twenty-five million. 

Mr. Hoveuton: How does this small 
group impose its will upon the people of 
Russia? 

Mr. Scuwartz: With an iron heel. 

Mr. Hovenron: They do it with the 
army? 

Mr. Scuwartz: 

Mr. Hoventon: How did they get 
control of the army? The army is ap- 
parently very much more numerous than 
the communists. 

Mr. Scuwartz: Trotski sent out an 
order that every man of a certain age 
should become a soldier, and any man 
who refuses to obey that order is court- 
martialed at once. without any hearing, 
and he is condemned to be shot. They 
carry it out with strict orders and disci- 
pline. 

Mr. Hoventon: How is it possible 
that they are able to carry on this reign 
of terror? Why do not the people revolt 
and refuse to submit to it? 

Mr. Scuwartz: That is the question. 
Suppose we are here in this room and a 
man should come in with a gun. I will 


Yes, sir. 


-ask you the same question, why should 


we not resist him? It is because he has 
a gun and we have nothing. 

Mr. Hoventon: That is true, no doubt, 
but I think if some one came in a room 
where there were half a dozen Americans 
and presented a gun and told those half 
dozen Americans they must follow him 
and obey him, he would not last long. 

Mr. Scuwartz: That is the very rea- 
son why I do not think that the govern- 
ment will last very long. That is what I 
think—that is, that the government is 
about gone. 

Mr. Hoveuton: You think it is about 
gone? 

Mr. Scuwartz: Yes, sir; you cannot 
control Fm that way all the time. 

Mr. Hovcuton: That is what I want 
to get at.. This communistic government 
in Russia is not there by the will of the 
people of Russia? 

Mr. Scuwartz: Absolutely not. 

Mr. Hoventon: It is there by the use 
of force? 

Mr. Scuwartz: Absolutely; you are 
absolutely right. That is just exactly 
what it is. The Russian people are ruled 
against their wishes. 

The temptation is very great to quote 
at still greater length from the startling 
testimony of this and many other wit- 
nesses who appeared before this commit- 
tee, because the belief is common and 
persistent that conditions in Russia un- 
der the Red Terror have been purposely 
exaggerated, but of course space limita- 


a —v 





tions forbid. Any one who wishes to be 

further enlightened can obtain a copy of 

the report, which is published by the 

Government Printing e at Washing- 

ton, and is entitled “Conditions in Rus- 

_ sia.” It is well worth reading from be- 
g to end. 

The conclusion is evident, even to the 
most partisan of believers in thé com- 
munist theory of government, if it has a 
coherent theory, that the rule of Lenine 
and Trotski is a veritable reign of ter- 
ror, and that the overtures for trade re- 
lations with the United States are a mere 
blind to cover the extension of crazy 
political propaganda, the object of which 
is not to establish legitimate and honor- 
able business connections, but to over- 
throw established and sane government. 
With conditions such as now exist in 
Russia, the talk of establishing trade 
between it and the United States is sheer 
foolishness, and not worthy of the slight- 
est consideration. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Dutursa, Minn., May 2.—The flour 
trade last week offered little encourage- 
ment to millers, Buyers were still per- 
sistent in their policy of refusing to be 
drawn into the market, and no induce- 
ments could be offered that would change 
their views. The present buying is en- 
tirely hand to mouth. Buyers claim this 
policy is a proper one, has worked to 
their advantage, and they see no reason 
to change. Stocking up with supplies or 
contracting for them has no attraction 
for them. 

Mills have old orders pretty well 
cleaned up, and are now mainly caring 
for any new business that develops. Mills 
shaded their asking prices 10c bbl on 
patent last week, but added it again on 
the stronger wheat market today. 

A little improvement in demand for 
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durum flour is noted, Domestic buyers 
renewed their call for supplies and, in 
addition, a little export business was 
picked up on the decline in wheat. Book- 
ings constituted full and part car lots. 
The mill reports trade making inquiry 
more freely and keeping close watch of 
prices. Quotations were reduced 25c bbl 
last week, but the same amount was add- 
ed again today on the advance in wheat. 

The rye flour market is again slow and 
uninteresting. Few calls were received 
by the mill either from the home or out- 
side trade, and little interest was shown 
in the market. Sales covered scattered 
small parcels or lots in mixed cars with 
flour. Prices were reduced 5@20c bbl. 

A little better feeling prevailed in 
millfeed. On several occasions the de- 
mand improved to such an extent that 
mills were able to negotiate some busi- 
ness. One reported the improvement as 
extending to the entire list, but the other 
found it applicable only to bran. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 





Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This week 6,210 17 
Last week 7,395 21 
Last year ... - 6,565 15 
Te SERED GOP wcrc csocsees 35,130 , 95 


NOTES 


A reduction of 15 to 20 per cent in 
the wages of mill employees was made 
effective today by the Duluth Universal 
Milling Co. 

The steamer A. H. Smith, of the Great 
Lakes Transit Corporation fleet; was the 
first of the package freight boats to ar- 
rive this season. 

P. B. Getchell, of Minneapolis, was 
here last week in connection with an ap- 
plication for membership in the Duluth 
Board of Trade. . 

Late loadings of grain Saturday and 
reported today aggregated 538,000 bus, 





The Dawson Wheat Washer and Drier 











as follows: wheat, 343,000 bus; rye, 40,- 
000; corn, 65,000; flaxseed, 90,000, 

A short circuit in the motor room at 
the Duluth Universal mill caused a fire 
that did about $200 damage last week 
and necessitated a shutdown of 24 hours. 

Two boats unloaded 198,000 bus Cana- 
dian wheat into Duluth elevators last 
week, and the holdings of Canadian 
wheat now here are. estimated at 250,- 
000 bus. 

Steady shipments of corn during the 
past week took out 416,000 bus and left 
only 163,000 on hand. Receipts are slow- 
ing up, and the movement is apparently 
pretty well over. 

C. H. Thornton, of Winnipeg, P. E. 
Stroud, of Minneapolis, B. B. Bryan, of 
New York, and V. D. Golden, of Chi- 
cago, were outside grain men who were 
on ’change in Duluth last week. 

The water rate on wheat, Duluth to 
Buffalo, continues steady at 2c bu. A 
little chartering is being done, but there 
is not much tonnage to be moved east. 
Charters already made are being rapidly 
filled. 

Joseph F. McCarthy, who has been 
manager of the North American Tele- 
graph Co. office on the Duluth Board 
of Trade, has applied for membership, 
and will represent F, S. Lewis & Co., of 
Chicago. 

Some spring wheat was shipped out by 
vessel last week, and more is to load. 
In addition there has been active ship- 
ping by rail, and stocks last week de- 
creased 713,000 bus in spite of a good 
volume of receipts, 


Master bakers met with their em- 
ployees Saturday evening and agreed 
upon a new scale of wages for the next 
year, containing a clause that if the cost 
of living shows a sufficient decrease by 
June 1 the subject will be reopened and 
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an’ adjustment downward made. The 
only change made was a new definition 
of nightwork, the hours now prevailing 
from 9 p.m. to 5 a.m. being changed to 
11 p.m, to 5 a.m. 

Grain receipts for April were 4,153,455 
bus, of which 2,768,000 were wheat. Ship- 
ments were 5,168,239 bus. Wheat ship- 
ments were 3,302,000 bus, corn 897,000, 
rye 780,000, and the balance was oats, 
barley and flaxseed. 


The first vessel shipment of flaxseed 
this season went out last week, 50,000 
bus going to Buffalo and 90,000 to To- 
ledo. No information is obtainable as 
to further loadings. Deliveries on May 
contracts today aggregated 100,000 bus. 

The cash wheat market strengthened a 
little today under a slightly better de- 
mand. Mills took the better grades of 
spring wheat, and several elevators cared 
for the lower grades. The condition in 
durum wheat was much the same, though 
the buying was more general. No. | 
dark northern closed 10@30c over May, 
No. 2 dark at 2@20e over, and No. 
dark at 6c under to 4c over. No. 
amber brought 6@20c over May, No. 
amber 4@18c over, No. 1 7c over, No. 
5e over, No. 1 mixed 7c over, No. 
mixed 5c over; to-arrive prices were « 
follows: No. 1 amber, 6c over; No. 
amber, 4c over; No. 1, 5c over; No. 
4c over; No. 1 mixed, 4c over; No. 


mixed, 2c over. 
F. G, Carison. 
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ECONOMICAL WHEAT CLEANING 

Proper and economical cleaning of 
wheat has always been a serious problein 
for the miller. The wheat washer has 
been the greatest stride in this direction, 
but its excessive waste, uncertain work 
and the necessity of baking the whe:t 
in a drying column after it is washed, 
which admittedly injures it, have forced 
millers to take up many doubtful 
schemes for cleaning wheat. | 

The Dawson washer and drier, accord- 
ing to the claims of its manufacturers, 
is the first machine made that will thor- 
oughly wash and dry wheat and other 
grains at one operation without fans or 
drying columns, and with but one han 
dling. They maintain that it saves 50 
per cent of the cost of water and power, 
and does its work 50 per cent better 
than any other washer on the market. 

No matter how smutty or dirty the 
wheat is, this washer is said to clean it 
perfectly at a single operation, without 
any waste whatever, and without break- 
ing the berries or ruffing the bran. After 
the wheat is washed it is left with its 
natural appearance, and may be stored 
and kept indefinitely or shipped at once, 
if desired, without danger of spoiling. 

The cost of cleaning wheat with the 
Dawson washer is estimated as less than 
¥%c per bu, including power, water, 
wages and waste. No hot air is required 
to operate this machine. There is no 
second handling of the wheat, and no 
injurious heating after washing, which 
causes the wheat to go to the rolls in « 
tough, swollen condition that makes close 
milling impossible and lifeless, clammy 
flour certain. 

When dry wheat is washed on the 
Dawson washer it contains only about 
1 or 2 per cent above normal moisture, 
which decreases when stored. It leaves 
no filthy water and dirt clinging to the 
wheat to be dried on it. 

This machine is fully protected by 
letters patent, and being made entirely 
of iron and steel, is said to last indefi- 
nitely without material repair bills. It 
requires no expert attention, is economi- 
cal in space, and uses a minimum of 
power. It is said to enable the miller 
to use with perfect safety and satisfac- 
tion a great deal of wheat that would 
be heavily docked for smut, and which 
he cannot otherwise use. ~~ 

The manufacturers claim that the 
wheat is washed and dried so gently and 
perfectly on this machine that water for 
tempering purposes can be immediately 
applied to the wheat as it leaves the 
washer. With no waste to be overcome, 
an immense gain can be obtained. Wheat 
should stand in bin from 12 to 24 hours 
before grinding. 





Nearly 90 per cent of the government 
bonds issued to finance the war are in 
the hands of the public, according to a 
government report. 
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Argentina—Fiour and Grain Exports 
Exports of flour and grain from Argentina 
from Jan. 1 to March 31, 1921, with figures 
for the corresponding periods of 1920 and 
1919 (000’s omitted): 


Ruehel 





Flour, - . 
bbls Wheat Corn Flaxseed Oats 
1921 - 42 17,483 16,224 12,221 7,384 
1920...-- 835 69,164 33,896 12,354 17,541 
1919..-.. 410 9,955 12,356 2,233 4,421. 


Exports of wheat flour from Argentina, by 
calendar years, in barrels of 196 lbs: 





1921*. sees 42,112 1913..... ++ ++1,396,069 
1920... 1,937,275 1912 1,473,696 
1919.... - 8,094,213 1911. 1,327,043 
1918....++++.1,976,184 1910........ -1,292,570 
1917....++++++1,259,608 1909.........1,304,598 
1916.....+++.1,616,048 1908.........1,271,200 
1915..+-+++++1,299,749 1907.........1,427,989 


1914....+0++- 754,040 | 
Exports of grain from Argentina, by cal- 
endar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Flaxseed Oats 
1921%..... 17,483 16,224 12,221 7,384 
1920... 172,638 39,88 28,286 
1919... 74,804 383,023 22,830 
1918. 20,402 16,642 36,659 
1917. 28,228 5,607 18.683 
1916. 113,140 26,192 65,421 
1915. 173,223 38,658 40,898 
1914. 139,451 33,131 24.426 
1913. 189,239 40,026 61,410 
1912.... 190,352 20,290 61,824 
1911.. 4,928 16,369 35,259 
1910. 104,727 23,812 26.599 
1909... 89,499 34,928 29,049 
1908.....+ 67,390 41.558 30,360 
1907. 50,262 30,066 9,93 
1906.. 106,046 21,199 3,588 





*Jan, 1-March 31 only. 





Exports for Week Ended April 23, 1921 


Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbis bus 
New York.. 129,000 106,000 209,000 4,000 
Portland, 

Maine ... 412,000 ...... 32,000 47,000 
DestG «ade cditeee “eanesee 1,060 ~<scce 
Philadelp’a. 600,000 175,000 9,000 ....- 
Baltimore... 66,000 336,000 1,000 .....- 
Newp. NewS ....++ ceeees 6,000 ...-- 
N. Orleans.1,641,000 194,000 60,000 7,000 


Galveston ,.1,229,000  .... 
St. John, 
N. Bu .cce 886,008  .cacce 41,000 485,000 
Tots., wk.4,192,000 811,000 385,000 543,000 
Prev. week.3,169,000 1,238,000 184,000 259,000 


BY DESTINATIONS 





Wheat Corn Flour 

bus bus bbis 

United Kingdom ..2,215,000 415,000 137,000 
Continent, ......... 1,916,000 365,000 194,000 
Ss. and C. America.. eooce eecese 8,000 
West Indies ..... Ne! “eeeeee, ) eases 9,000 
Other countries ... 61,000 31,000 11,000 





Totals cocccsceces 4,192,000 811,000 358,000 

Exports from United States and Canadian 
ports from July 1, 1920, to April 23, 1921, 
with comparisons: 


1920-21 1919-20 
Wheat, bus ......... 285,867,000 134,430,000 
Flour, Dbig ........+- 11,503,000 17,147,000 
Totals as wheat, bus. 337,630,000 211,593,000 
Corn, DUB ....eeeeeee 31,551,000 3,639,000 
Oats, DUB ....eeeeees 8,891,000 33,925,000 





Minneapolis Output and Exports 
BY CROP YEARS 


The following table shows the Minneapolis 
flour output by months on the present crop 
year, with comparisons, in barrels: 

1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 
Sept.. 1,154,470 1,862,455 1,613,610 1,715,930 
Oct.. 1,459,705 2,131,800 1,720,550 1,908,265 
Nov.. 1,675,125 1,894,250 1,620,910 2,293,875 
Dec.. 1,286,615 1,700,725 1,676,900 1,555,935 









an.. 1,072,5 1,561,340 1,194,445 1,229,610 
Feb.. 1,059,505 972,250 782,835 641,265 
Mch. 1,180,645 981,820 1,180,145 653,485 
7 m.. 8,787,530 11,104,640 9,789,395 9,998,365 
ADT. eeeceees 960,585 1,638,435 . 726,865 
May.. + 1,182,420 1,548,220 905,255 

ne. 1,379,690 1,095,210 1,065,235 





July.s ssseesee 1,814,545 1,056,345 1,026,990 
DUgl+ seccceee 1,225,780 1,416,026 1,683,155 


Yr. ....+.++ 17,117,610 16,543,630 15,255,865 


Following table ghows the Minneapolis for- 
ign shipments on the present crop year, 
ith comparisons, in barrels: 














1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 

September, 131,246 87,115 ...... 39,970 
October... 94,830 89,265 ...... 49,620 
November, 35,940 18,575 364,335 120,365 
December. 42,675 31,660 887,610 96,860 
January... 76,880 78,900 146,975 149,385 
Cebruary.. 9,220 36,860 ...... 164,065 
March,.... 10,935 100,605 . 35,850, 60,050 
7 mos... 401,725 392,960 934,670 680,315 
eceeee 30,995 123,640 48,870 

61,435 276,230 61,180 

136,665 116,695 64,850 

65,835 . 37,715 

48,840) ....45 6,300 

736,730 1,451,135 889,230 








Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 61 “‘outside’’ mills 
with a daily capacity of 68,565 bbis, from 
Aug. 31, 1920, to April 23, 1921, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
r-—Output—, -—Exports—, 
1920-21 1919-20 1920-21 1919-20 
Minneapolis ... 9,641 11,870 418 336 
St. Paul ....... 601 602 ess eee 
Duluth-Superior 462 734 eee eae 
Outside mills .. 6,346 6,902 21 17 


Totals ...... 17,050 20,108 439 353 
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- A PLAINTIVE APPEAL 

The following is vouched for by a mill 
of undoubted veracity: 
Gents: 

It apears to me if I would of wanted 
to make and hold a customer and havin 
the oportunity you had I surley woul 
of gave the advantage of the decline on 
that particular car of 100 bbls flour and 
101% tons feed which if you had of done 
Would of made you one customer that 
would of stuck to you as it is there is 
absolutly no use waisting time with us 
You had every thig ~ way the sales- 
man who Represented —-——— told me 
absolutly that the comedy was going 
to go higher on act of different things 
and that he assured me that I would be 
taken car of when I am left a lone I 
can reason with myself and do not make 
so verry many bad buyes but when some 
one gets on the line and Puts up all 
sorts of red tape then sometimes I am 
led a stray. 

Yours Verry Respefully, 


+ * 


LUNATIC LYRICS: VI 


A Chorpitz puritanical 

Had never drunk of wine; 

But, forced to take it for his health, 
He thought the drink sublime. 


He felt that anything prescribed 
Must, of course, be good. 
But now, nursed back to health again, 
He has no taste for food. 

a: * 


Bliggins for some years had gone the 
pace that kills, only it didn’t kill him but 
merely reformed him. Then he joined 
the church and rose so high in its coun- 
cils that he was sent to one of the big 
cities as delegate to a convention. 

“How was it?” asked a friend when he 
returned. 

“The convention? Oh, all right,” an- 
swered Bliggins. “But that town! Some 
town! If I'd only been a delegate to 
something there before I got converted !” 

—Exchange. 
* * 
. THE WAGES OF SIN 


“Bredren!” exclaimed the preacher as 
he came across a portion of his flock en- 
gaged in pursuing the goddess of chance. 
“Don’ yo’ all know it’s wrong to shoot 
craps?” 

“Yas, pahson,” admitted one parishion- 
er sadly, “an’ b’lieve me, Ah’s payin’ fo’ 
mah sins.” i —Tit-Bits. 

“So you’re studying history, my little 
man. Study hard?” ’ : 

“Yes’m.” 

“What kind of history—United States, 
ancient, modern or what?” 

“I don’t know yet. We've only been 
at it about three months and my book 
hasn’t any cover on it.” —Fun. 

~ * 


A man in a crowded street car had his 
eyes closed when the conductor reached 
him. 

“Wake up!” said the conductor. 

“I wasn’t asleep,” said the passenger, 
“put I hate to see the women standing.” 

—Satire. 


* * 


Employer: “You say you ‘have held 
an important executive position ” 

Applicant: “Yes, sir.” 

“What was it?” 

“I was hangman at the state prison.” 

—Fun. 
* * 

A noted physician had recommended 
walking to a nervous patient. The nerv- 
ous one started to cross the street after 


leaving the doctor’s office. A truck skid- 
ded and hurled him against the curb, 
where he lay until the doctor, having 
seen the accident, hurried to his side. 

“Aren’t you hurt?” inquired the physi- 
cian anxiously. 

“Well,” replied the patient, “I can’t 
say I feel much better.” 

—American Legion Weekly. 
* + 

Sign at an Allentown, Pa., eating 

house during the economy days: 


SAVE THE SUGAR 
STIR LIKE HELL 
WE DON’T MIND THE NOISE 
—Satire. 
7. * 
There once was a dizzy young loot, 
Who worshipped his tailor-made suit. 
When his pants lost their creases, 
He flew all to pieces 
From meeting a whiz-bang, en route. 
—Hit and Miss. 


It happened on the transport coming 
back. 

“Show me your identification tag,” de- 
manded the medical officer of a colored 
private. 

“Ah done chucked it overbo’d, suh,” 
confessed the other. “Ah jus’ naturally 
ain’t got no ambition for no more of dem 
death checks.” 

—American Legion Weekly. 
+. * 

A western evangelist makes a prac- 
tice of painting religious lines on rocks 
and fences along public highways. One 
ran: “What will you do when you die?” 

Came an advertising man and painted 


under it: 
“Use Delta Oil. Good for burns.” 
—Tit-Bits. 


On a 1918 troop train these two orders 
were pasted on the wall: 

Divisional: “No liquor is permitted 
aboard troop trains.” 

Regimental: “Don’t throw bottles out 
of the windows.” - —Exchange. 

First Navvy: “Ye know, it’s hard 
lines on Joe, ’im bein’ so short-sighted.” 

Second Navvy: “Why? Yer don’t 
need good eyesight for our job!” 

First Navvy: “No, but ’e can’t see 
when the foreman ain’t lookin’, so he has 
to keep on workin’ all the time.” 

—Royal Magazine (London). 
* # 


Hokus: “A man never gets anywhere 
by just letting things slide.” 

Pokus: “How about the trombone 
player?” —Life. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not rily v hed for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 














HELP WANTED 








WANTED—LIVE BROKER TO TAKE ON 
the sale of a high grade northwestern 
flour in the Pittsburgh territory. Address 
4149, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis, 


RELIABLE SPRING WHEAT MILL, GOOD 
capacity, wants a salesman for southern 
Wisconsin and northern Illinois; mill has 
more or less capacity of rye flour; excellent 
opportunity; reply, giving age, reference, 
experience and salary wanted. Address 
“Wisconsin Salesman,” care Northwestern 
Miller, 506 Temple Building, Chicago. 





565 


WANTED—TWO TRICK MILLERS FOR 
eight-hour shifts in a 600-bbl mill; $35 
per week, no lost time; first-class men re- 
quired; wire or write at once. James 
Waldorf, superintendent, Victor Flour 
Mills, Inc., Victor, N. Y. 


AN UP-TO-DATE SPRING WHEAT MILL- 
er to operate 600-bb] mill during night 
run; one who also has knowledge of rye 
milling; please do not apply unless you 
know the game thoroughly. Address 4150, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








ILLINOIS SALESMAN 


A southwestern mill with (1,000 

bbls daily capacity has an opening 

for a flour salesman who can pro- 

duce results. Address 745, care 

--irrabaaaaias Miller, Kansas City, 
o, 





WANTED—A COMPETENT AND THOR- 
oughly reliable graduate chemist who is 
familiar with flour and feed analysis; this 
is a permanent position and a good op- 
portunity with a large and growing con- 
cern. Address 4152, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





INDIANA SALESMAN 


Southwestern mill with 1,000 bbis 

daily capacity has a splendid open- 
ing for a salesman who can pro- 
duce results. Address 746, care 
*  cralaane Miller, Kansas City, 
o. 





WANTED—HEAD MILLER TO TAKE 
charge of 800-bbl mill grinding both 
spring and winter wheat; we want a man 
who is thoroughly up to date and com- 
petent to produce high quality flours with 
satisfactory yields. Apply, stating salary 
required and previous experience, to Box 
100, care Northwestern Miller, Lumsden 
Building, Toronto, Ont. 





MILLING EXECUTIVE WANTED 


A large, well-established mill 
wishes to secure the services of 
an experienced and capable 
milling executive, who can take 
general charge of production 
and sales; interesting and per- 
manent position offered to man 
of proven ability, Address, con- 
fidentially, Northwestern Miller, 
215 Merchants Exchange, St. 
Louis, Mo., or address 939, care 
Northwestern Miller, St. Louis, 
oO. 





GOOD KANSAS HARD WINTER WHEAT 
mill manufacturing high class flour wants 
live wire salesmen acquainted with trade 
in Michigan, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio 
and West Virginia; will offer attractive 
commission or guaranteed expense and 
commission proposition to right parties; if 
you are a real flour salesman here is your 
opportunity for a profitable connection; 
others need not apply; give full informa- 
tion and references first letter. Address 
744, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. ; 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS HEAD MILLER IN ANY SIZE MILL 
where I can get steady work; write me 
for references. Address 4163, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER BY AN ALL AROUND 
mill man; I am also a practical mill- 
wright and would take second run in large 
Plant; can come at once. Address Adolph 
Cc. L. Wienke, Madelia, Minn. 


A VERY CAPABLE MILLER OPEN FOR 
a position; best of references from small 
and large mills; can come at once; age 
32. Address “‘Miller,”’ care The J. J. Ross 
Mill Furnishing Co., Portland, Oregon. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL, 50 TO 150 
bbis; young man, 10 years’ experience; 
want steady position; prefer northwestern 
states; first class references; will work on 
approval. Address Percy E. Hannon, Box 
72, Fairbury, Neb. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL, 100 TO 300 
bbls; married; 18 years’ experience hard 
and soft wheat; do ordinary millwright 
work; looking for steady job; best of ref- 
erences. Address 4160, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


BY EXPERIENCED MAN, 10 YEARS IN 
milling and grain business, as bookkeeper, 
transit man and grain buyer; prefer West 
or Southwest; best of references from for- 
mer employers. Address 4140, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 




















WANTED—HIGH CLASS SALESMAN FOR 
New York state territory outside of New 
York City proper; this is for an old estab- 
lished spring wheat mill in close proximity 
to the market; must have acquaintance 
with the baking trade; when responding 
give full information. Address 4142, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS ASSISTANT TO SALES MANAGER, OR 
salesman, or in accounting department; 
eight years’ office, two years’ road experi- 
ence; age 31; could also invest some money 
in business if desirable. Address 4127, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





(Continued on next page.) 








SITUATIONS WANTED— (CONTINUED) 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








YOUNG MAN, SCOTTISH, WITH SOME 
practical milling experience and knowl- 
edge of keeping costs and stock records, 
wishes employment with good milling con- 
cern to learn practical milling. Address 
W, care Northwestern Miller, New York. 


SALESMAN DESIRES CONNECTION WITH 
northwestern or southwestern mill for cen- 
tral and western New York territory; pre- 
fer one with some established business or 
whose flour is favorably known. Address 
4161, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 


HIGH CLASS HEAD MILLER IS OPEN 
for position; any size mill from 1,000 bbis 
up; wide experience in hard and - soft 
wheat milling and successful record han- 
dling large plants; high class references. 
Address 4148, Mill Superintendent, 912 Oak 
St, Kansas City, Mo. 


BY COMPETENT HEAD MILLER IN 50- 
to 300-bbl modern plant; qualified to get 
results that meet competition; make high 
grade flour at all times; good town in 
Minnesota preferred; will hire to come on 
or before July Address 4165, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 














GRAIN BUYER WHO HAS WORKED UP, 
stenographer, order, invoice and billing 
clerk, traffic man and grain buyer in 
southwestern mill, would resign if you had 
an opening with future possibilities for an 
experienced permanent grain man who 
would both save and make you money in 
your mill or grain; would consider percent- 
age profits in lieu of salary. Address 4157, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





AS HEAD MILLER IN A MILL TO 600 
bbis capacity; have lifelong practical ex- 
perience; will guarantee the best results 
in quality and yield; have my tools and 
can do any millwright work and make 
necessary changes; want place that will 
be steady and careful milling appreciated; 
give full particulars in first letter; refer- 
ences will be sent on request. Address 
4178, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 


FOR SALE 


1 8. Morgan Smith horizontal! 
double turbine water wheel, 
with 6-in shafting. 

1 pulley, 9 ft diameter, 

1 250-K.W. generator. 

1 exciter for the above. 

1 gate hoist, racks, etc. 

50 35-ft cedar poles with cross- 
arms attached, 


This machinery was bought and 
placed in the power house of the 
Nebraska Power Co, near the 
Loup River at Genoa, Neb., and 
used only one year, and is in 
good condition. For price and 
further particulars inquire of 
A. P. Wood, 115 N 383d 8&t, 
Omaha, Neb, 


May 4, 1921 





Drawbacks 


The Fordney Tariff Bill 


will make necessary the collection 
of drawbacks on all Canadian wheat 
ground and Canadian flour blended 
in the United States for export. 


WE HAVE PERFECT FACILITIES 
forMAKING THESE COLLECTIONS 


"~’ 


Without obligation, let us 
explain our service and 
how it saves your money 

and time. 


C. J. HOLT & COMPANY, INC. 


J. W. VAN BUSKIRK, President 


ESTABLISHED 1856 


8-10 Bridge St. 


NEW YORK 











MILL MACHINERY WANTED 








WANTED—COMPLETE MACHINERY AND 
equipment for mill of 200 to 250 bbis; 
must be cheap and in good order. Ad- 
dress 4137, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 











SALES MANAGER OF GOOD ABILITY 
seeks position, preferably with northwest- 
ern or southwestern mill; advertiser is 31 
years old; have had 12 years’ experience; 
wide knowledge of markets; understand 
merchandising and directing sales force; 
a writer of good letters and reliable; 
would consider assistant sales manager’s 
position with large mill, or am competent 
to manage fair-sized plant; will furnish 


MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE 
Four large flour and feed dis- 
tributing warehouses, located at 
Des Moines, Mason City, Council 
Bluffs and Creston, Iowa. One 
or all at reasonable prices. 


Inter State Flour & Feed Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn, 


More than 8,100 Railroad Claims 
Collected in 1920 


We collect railroad claims, someting Soe or damage 


No Collection 
No Pay 


to grain, flour and mill products. 
e, decline in market and deterioration 
claims. We have an extensive organization for han- 
dling these matters. References: The Northwestern 
lis bank. We are members 
ational Association. We take 


delay, sho 


Miller or any Minnea 
of the Grain Dealers’ 


io not overlook 


up the ry! termed “clear record” claims. This 


service is furnis 


ed on a percentage basis. 


The Security Adjustment Company, Inc. 


1132-1156 Builders’ Exchange Building 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








references or any information desired to 
any one interested. Address 4167, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


Brand New 10,000 Gal. Horizontal 


STORAGE TANKS 


10 ft. 6 in. dia.; 15 ft. 6 in. long; 3-16 in. shell; 
44 in. heads. For Oil, Water or Gasoline. 


ZELNICKER w ST. LOUIS 


Locomotives, Cars, Rails, Motors, Engines 


’ Wired 
Russell’s Reports Jvit*4).,..1y 
Wheat Export—Prices and demand 
Flour Cable—Daily cables world’s crops 
Corn Milling—Demand and prices 
Rye Research Work 

Can we assist you? 
Russell's Commercial News, Incorporated 
24 Stone St. EW YORK 


PACKER TALLIES 


The DURANT kind save money and annoyance. 
They Get Your Percentage Right. 
We'll supply your packers on 30 days’ trial. 

$7.50 each, if satisfactory. Ask for offer 128. 


Durant Mf¢ Co.,Milwaukee,Wis. 
(1390) 





HAVE HAD 14 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN 
the flour game, both in the field selling 
flour and inside handling salesmen as 
sales manager and assistant sales mana- 
ger, also as branch manager; am thinking 
of making a change and would like con- 
nection with leading southwestern mill 
either as sales manager, district manager, 
or field manager in charge of sales for 
some district; experience and acquaintance 
covers territory east of Mississippi River. 

















IMPROVE YOUR MILL 
COMPETITION COMMANDS EFFICIENCY. 
LET AN Expert SOLVE YOUR PROBLEMS. 
We REMODEL MILLS oF ANY CAPACITY. 
Charges reasonable— Results guaranteed. 
B. KOCH ENGINEERING OFFICE 
Flour Mill Dept. Williamsport, Pa. 


Invincible 
esters Mille, 846 Onio Bullding, Toledo, Scourers 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 











Clean the wheat without 
breaking it. 

The best suction of any 
scourer made. 














A RARE OPPORTUNITY FOR A MILLER 
of exceptional ability who has a few thou- 
sand dollars to invest in a new, up-to-date 
125-bbl flour mill, and take charge of same 
as head miller; nearest mill 30 miles, and 
no other mill within 75 miles; located in 
the best hard winter and spring wheat 
section of Montana; this is the oppor- 
tunity of your life if you are the right 
man; crop outlook buoyant. Address 4156, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


Miller’s Fireproof Flexible Mill and Grain Elevator Spouts 


are indorsed by leading millers and milling engineers. They are lower at first cost 
than either metal or wood spouts of the old style. If you are in need of spouts, let one 
of our representatives call on you to contract your respouting and millwright work. 


MILLER SPOUTING CO., West Bend, Wis. 


Represented in the United States by Otto DeLaport, Osceola, Mo. 
. A. MeWilliams, 1908 Hayes St., Nashville, Tenn. Frank ae. Superior, Nebraska 
. N. McFarland, 711% Main St., Dallas, Texas James Rigby & Sons, Cambria, Va. 
. N. Robison, Box 106, No. Vernon, Ind. Bruno Koch, Williamsport, Pa. 
lds & Weaver, 407 So. 4th St., Minneapolis, Minn. Canadian Representatives : 
. C. Diebert, 35 Minna St., San Francisco, Cal. Kipp-Kelly, Ltd "Wiasiees Canada 


Removes all dust and 
dirt quickly. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 


T 
G 
Write us for catalogue $ 
and prices on our L 


complete line 
equipped and in operation; a snap for the of 








FOR SALE—75-BBL FLOUR MILL IN THE 
most fertile part of Minnesota; fully 








right party. Address 4159, care North- 


western Miller, Minneapolis. 


Correct Milling Why an incorrect mill! I correct Profitable Mills 


t, 
appraise, and superintend installations. My inspection means Life experience 
my guarantee. Highest results obtained. Consult me now. Satisfied customers 
my references. Get my books—Book of Receipts 75c; Milling Lessons 75¢; Book of 
Formulas $1.50; The 2nd and revised edition The Miller & Milling Engineer, 355 pages, 
400 cuts, flows, etc., most complete in the world on milling business, price $6.50 post- 
paid, foreign add 25c. CHAS. E. OLIVER, E. M. &M. E., Warsaw, Ind., USA. 


ALSOP PROCESS CO. 


PROCESSES, METHODS AND 
MACHINER 
af ST. LOUIS, MO. 





FOR SALE—AMERICAN MARVEL 50-BBL 
capacity mill for sale, with full equipment, 
such as receiving separator, double shoe 
scourer, flour and bran packers and Alsop 
maturing process; bargain to quick buyer. 
Write the Providence Community Milling 
Co., Scranton, Pa. 


WBE HAVE FOUR AMERICAN MIDGET 
Marvel 560-bbI mills, practically new, in 
splendid buildings, located in carefully se- 
lected points in North Dakota, which we 
would dispose of at reasonable prices and 
on liberal terms to practical miller. Millis 
Machinery Exchange, 70 Chamber of Com- 
merce, Minneapolis. 





Scourers 
Separators 
Packers 
Etc. 

















The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Branch Offices: 
Great Falls, Mont., and 
Winnipeg, Can. 





MILLS WANTED 











WANTED—WELL LOCATED SOUTH- 
western flour mill, 600 to 1,000 bbis ca- 
pacity, water power preferred, with not 
less than 40,000 bus storage capacity; must 
have milling-in-transit rates to Galveston, 
New Orleans and Atlantic seaboard, prefer 
Santa Fe; prefer two years’ lease with 
privilege of buying; give full particulars 
of age, equipment, etc. Atlantic Seaboard 
Flour Mills, Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia. 


WILLIAM FURST 
Attorney at Law 


403 to 407 New York Life Building, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Representing 
Invincible Grain Cleaner Co. 
Silver Creek, N. Y. Refers to This Paper 




















